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STILL LIFE 
S 4 L Y 


Paul Cézanne, French, 1839-1906 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


FAMILIAR FOODS IN FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


PPLES, a crumpled cloth, a teacup and a 

lustrous jar—-these familiar things compose 
one of the great still lifes of all time. Yet though 
they were painted with loving care, these objects 
were not chosen for special beauty or symbolic 
significance. They were merely experimental ma 
terial, selected by a pure-research painter for 
their elemental shapes and ability to reflect light. 


. But so original was the artist’s way of seeing 
and painting that he invested these geometric 
forms, posed in a stately composition, with an 
air of medieval mysticism combined with classic 
grandeur. Paul Cézanne was a creative genius 
who initiated one of the few revolutions in the 
art world. 


. Working at a time when painting had become 
quasi-photographic, he had to re-discover and 
re-invent many truths that had been forgotten: 


This is the 






organized structural design, rhythmic vitality, 
and abstract expression. His formal study was 
short-lived, for he came to painting after a legal 
education. But he was a dogged student and 
passionate experimenter who devoted a lifetime 
of semi-seclusion to realizing the special vision 
that was his. 


> Cézanne saw the world in terms of planes and 
volume rather than detail. Fusing drawing and 
color, he eliminated outlines, expressing fullness 
and depth of form through gradations of color. 
By the most painstaking research he sought the 
exact tint that would indicate the plane in which 
each object was placed. 


b What glorious colors sing out from every 
canvas! Nowhere, except perhaps in the chro- 
matic subtleties of César Franck, are there such 
nuances of tone, such brilliant surprises, such 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Makers of 67) Varieties 


truths to an eye tutored to see modulations of 
color in light. 


» Never before have round forms had such mas- 
siveness. We can fairly feel the density and 
volume of these apples, fraught as they seem 
to be, with all the explosive force of the nature 
that produced them. With this same vital en- 
ergy Cézanne worked throughout a long life, 


developing his discoveries and synthesizing his 


style. 

> This same spirit of tireless research, of cor 
stant striving for perfection in the field © 
food preservation, has resulted in the modei 
miracle of canning. Ever mindful of this crea- 
tive approach, the House of Heinz relies on the 
findings of its Quality Control scientists 4s 
guides in maintaining the high standards of the 
57 Varieties. 


ixth in a series of great still life paintings presented by Heinz School Service Library, 
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ow many geometry lessons 


= | steering wheel? 


If you're permitted to pilot the family car, 
you know how easily it steers. 


And if you dig into the matter, you'll find that many 
of the subjects you take in school helped make it so. 


For instance, just look at how mathematics is put to 
work on steering by General Motors engineers. 


They have to set the front wheels to turn exactly as you wish, with 
just the right pressure on the steering wheel. These wheels must 
return to the straightaway after you steer them — without wander, 
“shimmy,” or stray. 


(GM men also make these wheels move over bumps without trans- 
ferring shock to the steering wheel. They mount each front wheel 
on its own springs — then connect them with tie rods to the mech- 
anism which the steering wheel controls. 


Now each one of these is a problem in mathematics. In each case, a 
complicated set of angles has to be figured out as carefully as you 
do problems on a final exam. 


Did you know, for example, that the front wheels of a car must toe 
in slightly? That they should come closer together at the bottom? 


These are a few of the angles which engineers work out for surer 
steering and stability — better control on curves without over- or 
under-steering — quicker directioning — smoother return to 
straight-ahead. 


FRIGI 












There’s a lot more to GM’s steering story, just as there is a lot 
more to each GM car than better steering — styling, comfort, per- 
formance, riding. Yet each of these begins with basic knowledge — 
much like you are gaining today — all carefully developed, worked 
out and applied to give people more and more of the things they 


want in a car. 


It all adds up to this— you can’t beat a GM car for all-round 
dollar value! 


NOW! HENRY J. TAYLOR on the alr every Monday evening 
ver the ABC Network, coast to coast, 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS 


GENERAL MOTORS 


? Your Key to Greater Value 


THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


FOR MORE PFOPL 


DAIRE + GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL « CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER + DFICO « UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 


y von TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life and Open Road for Boys are availabie upon 
request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, “Power Primer,’ may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-239A, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Dear Teacher, 

You will find much material in this issue to help you make the 
United Nations more real and understandable to your pupils. How 
would you like to write us about your experiences in teaching it? 
We shall weleome reports on your use of the contents of this maga- 
zine and also any original ideas you have worked out with your 
pupils in developing an appreciation for the United Nations. _ 

If you wonder how to go about sending us your reports, see “To 
Our Contributors.” on page 8. 
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THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 


The “Big Top”’ means fun and laughs 
for all the family .. . and crystal-clear 
7-Up adds its share of cheer to the 





occasion, too. In family work or play, 
sparkling 7-Up always lends a full 
a [ measure of fun with its fresh, clean taste. 
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(So pute... 50 God... 
- , So wholesome 
el if or everyone! 
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puAcE erern © on STAGE .-- 


Py PRESS /SWITCH -F 46 4h at imple 


to obtain 





i ik the new No. 78 Spencer Scholar's Microscope just once, 
You li be amazed that a prect-ton qrentihe instrument ean 
he so simple to operate. Exeellent images are obtained with the 
high quality “peneer Opti upplied on this miero Cope, ( risp, 
Clear bmages nee tate proper Hlumination, This is upplied by 
an efficient built-in light source eliminating substage adjustments 
md providing constant, uniform illumination, A single adjust- 
ment for both rapid and critical focusing saves time and effort. 
Low overall height and reversed position of mucroscope arm 
permit better posture, clearer view of stage, and easier, more 
convenient operation, Locked-on optics and stage clips reduce 


breakage and loss of parts, 


The No. 78 is the ideal instrumemt for many routine laboratory 
and teaching applications, Standard model with 1OX eve piece 
ind two objectives, LOX and 13. costs only $99.50. For literature 
or the name of your nearest AO distributor, write American Optical 
Company, Scientific Instrument Division, Buffalo 15, New York, 


Dept S36, 


Makers of f Microscofies fe 2 over 00 Years 


pleasing to any 


microscopist 
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per cent Federal Tex. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medai & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 
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De Day] SUMM ER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS --- JUNE 27 to AUGUST 4 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
| or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, 
Chicago proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 


(Fully Accredited) COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., 
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| Made from any photo or print. Money SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
returned if not satisfied. Original | 10 weeks 6 wecks 
returned unharmed. Prompt service, WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN 
OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 


410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. 








SMetional College of Education’) 5 MINUTES A DAY 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
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pupils on @ penny post- 
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The Instructor Recommends 


For Young Readers 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Nils, written and illustrated by 
Ineri and Edear Parin I)’Aulaire 
Doubleday & Co... Inc., 14 W. 
9th St.. Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20; $2.50 

low a regular American boy 
learned to appres iate the contributions 
of other lands and people sand how he 
learned to stand on his own feet im 


spite of ridicule 


The Postman, by Samuil Marshak; 
illustrated by Lloyd McKean; trans- 
lated by Margaret Wetlin ‘The 
Shady Hill hag 17 KE. 96th St., 
New York ee 

Verses i amusing pictures tell 
the story of the American, British, 
French, and = Brazilian postinen) who 
help a special-delivery letter reach its 
destination. 


seg 2 a Little Girl of Puerto 
Rico, by Jeannette Perkins Brown; 
yea asd by Elavne Carol ( Friend- 
ship Press, 156 Filth Ave., New 
York 10; $.75 

First of a series of “Litthe Friend- 
ship Books” for very small children. 
Simple text telling of Rosita’s happy 
home life, and how she received a 
much desired toy wagon. 


The Straw Ox and Other Tales, 
by Fan Kissen (Iloughton Mifflin 
Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7: $1.72 
The first of a series of three books 
of folk tales from all parts of the 
world, adapted ino radio seript: form, 
Well suited for silent reading or dra 
matic presentation, and — especially 
good oral-reading material for chil- 
dren of the third-grade level and older. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Dike against the Sea, by Mary 
Brewster Hollister; illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese (Friendship Press, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10; $1.50). 

An authentic story about Chinese 
Christians in the follow-up of war, 
and of the great courage of children. 
The author has been a missionary in 
Fukien Province. 


The Empty Tower, by Jean 
Bothwell; illustrated by Margaret 
Aver (William Morrow & Co., Inc., 
125 Fourth Ave., New York 16; 
$2.00 

Of nine-year-old Prem who helped 
sponsor a fair in order to buy a_ bell 
for the empty tower of her beloved 
school. A good picture of Christian 
education in India. 


Secret of the Bog, by Eugenia 
Stone; illustrated by Christine Price 
Holiday House, Inc., 513 Ave. of 
the Americas, New York 11; $2.25). 
Ifow a group of Irish « hildren helped 
their tiny village endure hard times. 


C. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


Skid, by Florence Hayes: illustrated 


by Elton C. Fax (Houghton Miffli; 


Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; $2.50). 


Ot the difficulties a young souther 
Negro boy had when he entered 
white school in the North. \ clea 
picture of the evrowth of  interrac 
understanding. 


Young Patriots, by Hester O' Neill 
ilustrated by Richard — Floeth 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 385 Mad- 


ison Ave... New York 17: $3.00). 

Iwenty-cight) true stories of be 
and virls from many countries, wi 
helped their nations in time of per 
Eanphasis is upon the futility of w: 
and the need for world union 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Aleko’s Island, by Edward Fenton 


illustrated — by Dimitris Davis 


Doubleday & Co., Inc., 14 W 
49th St.. Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20; $2.50 

The blue skies and beauty of Greec 
are apparent in this tale of a boy wl 
unearthed an antique treasure whi 
became the source of high adventun 
Authentic background the mater 
was gathered in Greece by the author 
and the pictures are by a Greek artist 


Here Is the Veld, by Attilio Gatti 


illustrated with photographs: maps 


by Fortunato A. Fanali (Chark 
Scribner’s Sons, 597) Filth Av 
New York 17; $2.75 

Phe story of South Africa Joh 
nesburg, a modern city: Boer farmer 
Zulu villages; and the gold mines. | 
cludes the history of the Union 
South Africa and a discussion of 
problems 


Jan’s Victory, story and pictur 


by Betty Morgan Bowen (Long 


mans, Green & Co., Ine., 55 Fit! 
Ave., New York 3: $2.50 

‘The story of post-war rehabilitat 
of Walcheren Island off the coast 
I 
young lad to a new life in which 1 


Holland, and the adjustment « 


bitterness of war hatreds had to | 
submerged in order to build for peac 


Modern Medical Discoveries, } 


Irmengarde Eberle (The ‘Thomas 


Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave 
New York 18; $2.50 

A “story” account of the develo 
ment of modern wonder drugs, wil 
emphasis upon the experiences 
struggles of the scientists and up 
their interdependence. 


That Girl of Pierre’s, by Rober | 


Davis; illustrated by Lloyd L. Go! 
(Holiday House, Inc., 515 Avenu 
of the Americas, New York 1! 
$2.50 

The efforts of a young French 2! 
to help rebuild France afte: Wor 
War II Jased on actual conditions 
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MAPS 


“Friendship Maps,” designed by 
Louise E. Jefferson (Friendship 
Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10; 
¢50 each). Friendship Maps of 


Odds and Ende of UN Information 


NEWEST MEMBER 


As we go to press, it is practi- 





THE UN FLAG 


The flag of the United Nations, 





TEACHING KIT 


We have just received word that 



































Africa, of China, of India; and cally certain that the new state of pictured on page 48 of this issuc, _ nited Nations Study Kit No. I 
Bible in All the World. Israel will be the fifty-ninth Mem- has the United Nations emblem in will be available when this issue 
A series of maps in color, varying ber Nation of the UN. It has been white on a light blue ground. The reaches you. The materials give a 
in size from 234%” x 39” to 26” x 32”. recommended by the Security Coun- emblem, adopted on December 7, picture of the United Nations and 
cil for membership, and is almost 1946, shows a polar projection of its work. The kit costs $1.00; order 
“Picture Maps” (Friendship Press, sure to receive the necessary two- the globe, embraced by twin olive from the International Documents 
k 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10; $.60 thirds vote of the General Assem- branches. The flag was adopted Service, Columbia University Press, 
each Alaska; United States; bly when it meets this spring. on October 21, 1947. 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 
Africa; China; India; Mexico; 
South America; and The World. 
trate d Large maps, 30” x 58”, each accom- 
ME rftlir panied by insert sheet of text and pic- 
0), tures to be mounted on the map. 
uithery “ 
red United Nations Map of the | 
. clea World, by L. G. Bullock (distrib- | 
rag uted by Frederick Warne & Co., 
Inc.. 79 Madison Ave., New York 
7 16; $1.50). 
Ne il] , . — 
er A colorful map showing the United 
“Py Nations, their flags and seals, quota- 
Mad- tions and historical information, 
0). 
| 
i by | 
. PICTURES 
| “Around the World Series” 
= Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10; post-card size, $.25 
per set; 10” x 12” size, $1.00 per 
set). Children at Play around 
YES the World; Children and Their 
Toys, Their Pets, Their Homes; 
enton and Children at Worship. 
Davis Sets containing eight pictures each, 
4 \ of children of different countries, ac- 
Ne companied by a sheet of descriptive 
stories. For young children. " 
Crreec ' . Aste 
Ludwig C. Bodzewski, art instructor at the Glenview, Ill., public schools, shows Superintendent John H. Springman the simple construction of this 
NV WI é , > , ’ : 
whict PERIODICALS unusual mural, Representing a Gay Nineties scene, the mural was designed and produced by upper grades pupils at a cost of less than a dollar, 
entur Asia Calling, monthly except July 
ater and August (American-Oriental s . 
author Friendship Association, Inc., 1128 
es Sixteenth St., Santa Monica, Calif. ; = 
Gatti $2.00 per year). 
. maps Twin magazine published in English 
‘hark and Chinese to help build friendship ane a e aie . 
es between the youth of America and of » « « “paper sculpture” instructions free 
“" } the Orient. — Stories, poems, letters, 
art, and music. i 
Joh Pa 
une! World Youth, monthly except July Construction paper and cello- citing new project to your class 
cs. | and August (World Youth Inc., | formed 3 | : ; id ae - 
Non E] Ouito Road. Los Gatos. Calif.: phane tape are transformed into we have prepared an instruction 7 
of $2.50 per year lifelike figures and clever back- piece that explains the process (j 
} Articles and stories with photographs | grounds by means of a tech- fully. Check the coupon below 
ictures | and maps. For older girls and boys. nique recently introduced called for your free copy, and also for 
or “paper sculpture.” This new art a copy of our 12-page booklet : p 
) it! e ° ° ‘elltediy af 
UN Badia Seri form gives students unlimited “‘“SCOTCH’ Tape Goes To , £ ete 
Jitat adio cu pts scope in creating murals, post- School” containing dozens of " idiots Rleaieian, Wai stae teeclicne tlle 
wast aud Programe ers, model villages, etc. other classroom projects and nae High School, apple “SCOTC oe 
t of i - - A " cellophane tape to one of the figures usec 
ich tl To help you introduce this ex- time-saving hints. rage sagotalii yr Chamitage ores 
| to 3 “Radio-Education Kits” are 
5 available from the United Nations 
ies, b a Division, Radio-Education Made in U.S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & Mes. CO., eisiitiatit: tiie 
“homas section, Lake Success, Long Island, . iG us Pat ow 
. Ave N.Y... for schools to use over their Also makers of “3M” Abrasives, Adhesives, and a wide , 
; Y own or local broadcasting stations. variety of other products for home and industry. 
The ki j - » tes _ : 
—s : cit discussing TO: ET © ncusesstncmconeibiensebcicmniiaiiietnmitinidninmientielas > BRAND 
is. will “mergency Fund is usable for sev- | 3M C ——" ex 
cs enth and cighth grades; the other | meas ge ima . * II h iT 
material ° SB te | St. Paul 6, Minn. oe e Le] @) folal= ape 
d up naterial is better for high schools. s . 7 i ; ‘a y) 
_“The United Nations Today,” : Please send me [] WRENS gees iper lee u = a SEALS WITHOUT MOISTENING 
19-minute review of the day’s hap- CS 82 -guge Geeiles * SCASTLEE Tage Coes ' TRANSPARENT AS GLASS 
Robert | penings in UN, Monday through ow | 
L. -” Friday. Consult your newspaper. | Name _ | PRODUCT 
“4 rr “Memo from Lake Success,” | | Abie ANOTHER uc 
rt : doc umentary program. CBS out- | l , 
ets, 6:15 p.m EST. Saturdavs | Ci r “SCOTCH” is the registered trademark for the more than 100 
; -‘M., Be Si ys. jity Zone State eee a - 
neh git WCBS, New York, 8:45 A.M. 2 eee... Ae a Le | varicties of adhesive tapes made in U.S.A, by the 3M Ca 
se EST. Sundavs. ; General Export; DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. * in Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
litions / 
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without charge! 
— 48 
Joseph 
Boggs 
Beale 
Prints 
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AMERICAN 
PICTORIAL 
HISTORY 


A Class Project that will 
make you popular, indeed! 


Here’s one project for which you 


| 


needn't send home notes or raise 


money, W ithout charge, the class 
themselves can obtain, through you, a 
porttolio of tine re produc tions of the 
celebrated Beale historical paintings, 
printed on fine stock, suitable for 
framing or class discussion. Takes only 
150 outer wrappers of the pure penny 
gum all your children buy constantly 
— Fleer’s famous Dubble Bubble. 
Nothing else! Offer comes just in time 
for graduating gifts to room or s hool. 


Why not send for full particulars? 





Let Them Bubble Away! 


) Children 


themselves know that Fleer’s is made of 


(Outside of class, of course 


the purest, finest ingredients under im- 
maculate conditions hey taste the 
difference! That's why even little ones 
say “Dubble Bubble’s best!” Just 150 
outer wrappers of either style! Fill in 
for full information! 

















FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send circular and bulletin board 
display on your American Pictorial History 
Offer. 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN ‘THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


Page CHILDREN often like prob- 
23 ° . 

le Tris which ove them an op 
with 
Phey like to invent thei 
Some- 


words instead 


portunity to use lettering 


desions 
own styles for the printing 
times they write the 
of printing them. ‘This writing styl 
is often used in modern art 

The bird drawing on. this pace 
Even 


can hoe used in many Wavs 


children in the primary grades will 


practice over and over until thes 
can draw the bird. 

For a creative adventure, chil 
dren can paint imaginary birds 


Vhey can clongate their bills, add 


fantasti plumage, and so on 


Page 


24 


COVERS for 
wood problem in’ originality. 


pads olfer a 
In making the picture folder, do 


not use too much white Ol yellow. 


hese 
In paper cutting, the teacher needs 
of both dark and 
colors 78) that the 


lieht papers soil too easily. 


to cnheourace ust 
lieht 
pattern will be attractive 

Children 


draw eyes very small Phe teacher 


resulting 


have a tendency to 
will need to emphasize the fact that 
a big eye makes the head ol the 


duck on this page more interesting. 


rege IN MAKING paper dolls of 
26 other countries, there are sev 
eral difficult points to consider | 


If children are dressed in their na- 
tional costumes, they do not re pre- 
ent the peopl of the world as they 
dress today. If they are dressed as 
they appear today, they do not help 
nearly 


since evervone 


y 


a poster, 
wears the same kind of clothes. 
Many drawings children make of 
people of other nations show rather 
blank faces. ‘To study the racial and 
national characteristics of faces 
makes a very rich experience for 


children in grade three and above 


Page 
27 


rHE 
shown here are attractive and 
Very 
selections of design can be cut from 
The tiny 
“ raps le it over can be used to covel 


finger-painted covers 


vet Inexpensive Interesting 


a large finger painting. 


matchboxes for gilts 

Those who enjoy working with 
their hands can cut and paste small 
things like the 
top of the page 


braille cover at the 

Children who can 
do this are usually talented enough 
to draw their own designs after 
they have seen some finished ones 
drawn by older children. 

Some children love the feel of 
different textures. Most 
have materials like plastics, sheet 
aluminum, wood, or papier-maché, 
which give children the opportu- 
nity to feel different textures as 
they work. Manila tagboard, and 
newsprint, with a smooth surface, 
are favorite foundation materials. 

Papers may be made to look as 
though they have texture, in these 


schools 


May 1949 


University of Chicago 


Ways, | Sprinkle oatmeal or 
breakfast table. 
Over this lav a piece ol me wsprint 


I sing thre sic 


other food On oa 
of old crayons, rub 
the: ome Wwsprint 2 Spread pins 
on a desk, lay a piece of newsprint 
or manila drawing paper over them, 
and rub the paper. ) 
ol paper inthe 


flowe rs, 


Cut pieces 
shapes of spring 
leaves, and ferns Lusty 


newsprint over them and rub 


Page SCOME who see this page may 
2 


develop a lot of enthusiasm 


for drawing flags of many coun- 


tries. ‘To others, the idea of show- 
around — the 


One favorite 


ing people dancing 
world may appeal. 
subject is that of drawing two 


hands stretched across an ocean. 
But, the ocean with two hands is 
too plain. A child needs to plan 
to shade the ocean, make a wave 
design, or paint whales, ships, or 
other objects in a pattern. 
Sometimes a teacher gets original 
limit- 
suggest that 
all draw pictures using maps. 
Alter restricted 


which help the majority of the 


results from her children by 
ing them. She may 
these lessons 
class, it is always wise to have an- 


other lesson with no restrictions to 
he Ip the most creative children. 


| Hk ( hildren who like hand 


Page 
29 ° 
work will be 


so enthusiastic 
about making the things shown on 
this page that they will continue to 
make similar gifts at home. 

Girls and boys who do not like 
handwork should make some things 
in order to appreciate such art 
work better. Usually children who 
don’t like handwork are those who 


When 


for OVOETSCAS these 


are clumsy with their hands 
gilts are made 
children get satisfaction out of be- 
ing on comuinittees. 

Page T[AVING found out how to 
make a table and chair by 
means of this basic pattern, some 
children will use their krowledge 
creatively. Such objects help some 
children to visualize better than 
any picture does. 


Page ‘(THOSE children who have 

studied the countries repre- 
sented by the flags on this page may 
enjoy drawing native scenes. 

Many colorful scenes can be 
drawn of China. They will not be 
difficult because many of the build- 
ings have decided architecture. 

The Norwegian flag will be very 
striking flying over a huge log re- 
sort lodge or on a boat in a beau- 
tiful Norwegian fjord. 

A fifth-grade child in our school 
made a book she called “Feet 
around the World.” It was fas- 
cinating as it showed the feet of 
people walking in China, India, 
and other countries of the world. 
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THE BRIGHTEST NAME IN COLOR | 
for 
@ Tempera Color 
@ Water Color 
@ Oj! Paint 
@ Enamel 
@ Silk Screen 
@ Textile Paint 
@ Colored Ink 
Brilliant 
Colors 
Write fo 
“How to Use Alphaeolor Dry Tempera” 
folder Tells you how to mix Alphneolor 
for many type of art worl Add 
Dept. I-ky 





WEBER COSTELLO CO. | 


Manufacturers—Chicago Heights,  Iilinois 























ART BACKGROUND MATERIAL 
for Supervisor and Teacher 
“LEARNING MORE ABOUT PICTURES” 


by Royal B. Farnum 


An Art Appreciation Approach for Elemen- 
tary Schools, Grades 1-9, inc. Method Pic. 
ture Analysis, Biography, Integration Tables 
etc., in this new, 100-page book with illus. 
trations of 90 pictures, $1.50 per copy, less 
usual discounts. 

All ninety pictures are available in the forn 
of ARTEXT PRINTS and ARTEXT JUN. 
IORS. 


represent all schools, early and modern, in- 


These authentic color reproductions 


cluding post-war contemporaries of Paris 
and other centers. Lists on request, includ- 
ing imported post card reproductions and 
large prints for wall decoration. Let us 
know your requirements for the coming 


year, We are waiting to serve you. 


ARTEXT PRINTS, Inc. 


Dept. IN 


Westport, Conn. 

















*. 


ea < i . 
ENTIRE CLASS BUILDING BLOCKS FOX-BLOX 


Write for Complete Information ' 


FOX-BLOX 45-J Upton Avenue 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 











FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 


5a 


is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approxi- 
mate number of caps and gowns 
required. DEPT. TI. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Kighth Grade Commencement 







We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 


— | 
gm 2 














APPLICATION 4.25 
PHOTOS 


~~ Genuine Moen - Tone, _ Nationally 
. Known, Perfect Copies, size 2°2X°'» 
=> Send good head and_ shoulder 


photo. Original returned unharmed 
Prompt service. Superior Quality. 
since 1898. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE |! 
. Box 867-0, La Crosse, Wis. 


High School Course | 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


alent to rest 
andard H.S 








Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equiv 
dent school work qreparen for entrance to college. Stan: boow 
texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit for H. 8. subjects ® ok 
completed. Single suljecta tf desired. Free Bulletin on red ; 
American School, Dept. H523, Drexel at 58th, Ciricaze 3 
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LET'S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
is, and if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
he typed or written in ink Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Mail all 
fom to: Let's Laueh De partment, 
Tue Ixsrrucror, Dansville, N.Y. 
Contributions for this column cannot 
be acknowledged nor can they be re- 
turned if we are unabl: to use them. 


The kindergarten teacher was 
filling out the health records. 

“Do you have any baby sisters o1 
brothers at home?” she asked Jamie. 

Jamie looked perplexed. ‘Then 
he brightened. “I don’t know, 
teacher.” he answered, “but [ll ask 
my mommy when | get home!” 

Joyce HaMmILron 


McCrory, Arkansas 


Lhe first-graders were discussing 
birds and how the blue jay steals 


from other birds. ‘The teacher 
said. “He seems to sav. “Thiet 
thicf!” ” 

One six-year-old) said, “There 


ought to be a cop bird.” 
BertuA Mar Wintiams 
Fort Lupton, Colorado 


While playing in the — yard, 
Sandra saw several caterpillars. 
She called, “Come quick, Mommy! 
We have little puppies 
erowing on our flowers!” 

Gertruve M. O'BRIEN 
Chicago, Illinois 


brown 


Virginia was 
porch when it began to hail. She 
called, ‘“‘Look outdoors, Mother. 
It’s raining litth mothballs.” 

LAURA A. JAYNES 
Clifton, Colorado 


playing on the 


I took my small nephew to a 
movie. When he heard that I had 
purchased a half-price ticket for 
him, he inquired, “Does that mean 
that I can sit on only half a seat?” 
Gus VINCEN' 


srooklyn, New York 


The teacher asked little Carol 

~ and Carol 

replied, “Potatoes that bloom.” 
NoRMA FrEAGAN 


Brooksville, Kentucky 


what flower bulbs were 


Five-year-old George Was going 
with me to get some ice cream. 
“We're going to have pie with ice 
cream today,” I announced 

“I want my ice 
burst out Georgie. 

Grace S. Rorscuke 


Lyndhurst, New |e rsey 


a 
cream bare, 


I took my second grade to visit 
a large farm. Along the way we 
pointed out the thines we had dis- 
cussed at school. Suddenly Monty 
cried out, “Oh, look! 
halo by that barn!” 
LAURA CLARK 
Red Bank, ‘Tennessee 


[ ] Window Picture 
EF |_| Blackboard Border 
jell |_] Nature Study Poster 
TEACHER-FLANA: en Crate Sanchor t 
Projects FREE 


If you 


There’s a 





know about my new 
© will send any ONE of the above, listed 
Just send your name and address 


oule 


like all three projects enclose 0c. 


= ld 
ANN MARIE, Dept. 1802, 5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31 


On a vacation trip we fed a lit- 
tle girl from a neighboring camp 
some of our honey. “Where do 
vou get this honey?” she asked. 

“From our bees.’ we answered. 
“Do you keep bees?” 

“No, we don’t keep bees,” she re- 
plied. “But we have ants.” 

Witiiam S. Coins 
Paradise, California 





A little girl in my class brought 
me a very pretty bowl. I thanked 
her and mentioned that I would 
buy some bulbs to plant in_ it. 
Quickly six-year-old Donald said, 
“Miss Carter, I have some old 
flashlight bulbs. Will they do?” 

Dorotiy CARTER 
‘Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 





A neighbor's little boy was eating 
lunch with our family and was giv 
en a radish to eat. He ate just a 
little of it and then put it on his 
plate. When I asked him whether 
he liked it, he answered, “Oh, yes, 
but it was too hot; I’m letting it 
cool off!” 

Tueitma B. Eckuarpr 
East Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania 














deeded’ \NATER LIFE 
SLIDEFILMS 


4l/7 


LIGHTED 
PICTURES 
Price *43.50 


Plus sales tax where applicable 


2? Qt & « @ 


The Jam Handy Organization 


moving pictures on other subjects. 


2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 


|_|] Send me your 7 slidefilms entitled “Water Life.” ($43.50) 


|_| Send me information on other available slidefilms and 


STATE 
Prices F.O.B. Detroit— Subject to Change Without Notice 






RNNO 


to supplement 

later elementary, junior 
and senior high school 
science and biology 
classes— 





IN COLOR 





This helpful new kit consists of seven discussional 


slidefilms in color—organized into 24 teaching units 


high schools. 


for the study of Water Life. Planned for later ele- 
mentary science classes, they can be used in general 
science and with biology classes in junior and senior 


Helping to introduce the students to fresh-water 
and salt-water life, these slidefilms portray clearly 
and interestingly the structure and habits of plants 


and animals, their relation to their environment, and 


their importance to man. Each lesson ends with 


questions designed to encourage class discussion 


and check the comprehension of the students. 


Elementary and high school teachers will find this 
new color series invaluable for stimulating interest, 
when guiding the study of water life. Piease send 
this coupon now for these modern teaching aids. 


7e JAM HANDY 
gene, 
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TEACHERS! ww oe 










ON YOUR 
» . Maree 


ONLY 


SMALL MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS! 


Loans made entirely 
by mail — No Agent 
will call upon you. 


CASH LOANS * cost! 


We will loan you CASH, quickly. to con- 
solidate debts. to make seasonal purchases, 
to further your educ ~y~ for vacation or 
travel, or for any other purpose. 

Interest charged only 4 the time you use 
the money and at Iowa's LOW eoutat In- 
terest Rate. 

Our loans are entirely confider 
not contact your iriends, 
pleyer. 


No Payments 


If you need CASH now or L/CENSED BY AND 
will need it soon, use coupon BONPED To THE 


below to wiite for complete 





ar LOW] 


we do 
or ¢m- 


rtiai 
reictives, 







DURING SUMMER 
MONTHS 











information. STATE OF 10WA. 
ee ees Ome ce wk em ee — 
{ MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY } 


Dept. 303 SIOUX CITY 2, IOWA ‘| 
Gentlemen: Without cost er obligation, send 
details of your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for ] 


! 

| Teachers, 

l NAME | 
[ ADDRESS 

\ 


CITY STATE ) 
f TATE 


ae Se om ee ere Lk ee a ee 








THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 


Summer Sessions 


PEACHERS 


POR 





Again, Temple Uoiversity offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making | 
the re gular University fac ilities ivailable to 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require courses for certifi- 
cation, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, will find that the Temple 
Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs, And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the 
Philadelphia and 
cultural and recreational 
You'll enjpoy spending 
adel phia. 


Reeular Ses 
Post-Sessions, 


you 


University ind the city of 
oller many 
opportunities, 


a Summer in Phil- 


environs 


tons, June 27 to August $ 
luxast 8 to September 16 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 


Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions 
Bulletin which lists the courses to be offered dur- 
ing the 1949 Summer Sessions, Address Office of 
the Re gistrar, Broad Street anc Montgomery 
tvenne, Philadelphia 22, Pa, 








TEACHERS OF ART 


qhur 


iff ' : 

1 ol 6 } It nnit lune 13 
The Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 
Dept. 22 Kansas City 2, Mo 















"A Good Teachers ay * 


DAVIS (@) 


SCHOOL SERVICE \ IL 


Established 191% — serving 
Valley to the West Coasit- 


529 Stuart Bidg., 





NS 


the , 
Enroll Now. 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


DETROIT 


Park Avenue Bidg. 











TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


Detroit 26, Mich. 
**Michigan Grade Salaries Lead’’ 


Joe Wilson, Mar 
Member of N.A.T.A. 


WOodward 1-1914 
WOodward 1-1915 








8 | THE INSTRUCT 


‘OR, 


TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


firme =INsrrecror has always 
been a friend to whom a teacher 
could vo tor he Ip and advice and 
th whom she could share het 
hin perience Many teach- 

( upon completing a successful 
ce of work in the cla room, sub- 
mit a description of it to ‘Ti 


INstrucror., Perhaps you would 
like to do so, but don’t know exact- 
ly how to go about it. Here are a 


number of points to keep in mind. 


MATERIAL 
INSTRUCTOR 


TO SUBMIT 
‘THe 


] Le IW 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
| | 


ten double-spaced on plain white 
paper, 84" x 11”, on one side only 


A carbon COpy 
hould be 


of cach manuscript 


retained by the author 


Put your name and address on 
the first page A woman should 
ndicate vhether she is Miss or 
My and also use her own given 
name. State your teaching posi- 
tion, including the grade or subject 
you teach, and the name and loca- 
tion of the school. Add the num- 
ber of words in your manuscript. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, 
end them with your manuscript, 


protected by still cardboard 


Submit all seasonal manuscripts 


at least five months in advance of 
the month for which the material 
is suitable (by May first for the 
October issue, for example 

Address) your contribution — to 
fine INstrRuGror, Editorial De- 


and mail 
En lose 


Dansville, N.Y., 
vith postage fully prepaid. 
in addres 


partinent, 


ed envelope bearing suf- 
ficient postage for its return if your 
1anus¢ ript is not accepted, 

Belore 


submitting contributions 


to “Peachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club,” “Specially for Girls and 
Boys,” and “Let’s Laugh,” refer to 
specific directions given in those 


departments 

the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
ficld. We welcome 
songs, stories, and plays from other 
however, if they are suit- 
able for use in elementary schools. 


Obviously, 
cducational 


Ources 


‘Tue Eprror’s Siwe or Ir 
A manuscript should never be in 
than one editor 


an author wishes to 


the hands of more 
at a time li 
send his manuscript to a second 
editor, he should write to the first 
editor to inquire whether his manu- 
cript is being considered for imme- 
He should state 
wishes to have 
should then wait 
submitting a 


diate public ation. 
that, if it 
it returned. He 
a reply before 
copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use, 


is not, he 


lor 


but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to com- 


ment upon contributions, but cach 


one is carefully considered. 





* REGISTER NOW fracement 


ent opportunitie for advance nt We serve 
~ acher and | nistrator In "All Fields from 
( te Member NATA 
* TEACHERS’ REGISTRY & EXCHANGE inc. 


W. Randoiph Street, Chicago 1, tilino 


May 1949 


FOR EARLY * 


* 











Lp 


om [Pl vx ie Duplieating 


* Higher Quality Since 1903 





HEKTOGRAPH 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE 


Compact and inexpensive pan-type dupli- 
cators for home, business, or school. 


4+ 





Hektograph—A time tested, money saving 

way of duplicating many runs of 50 to 100 
copies of anything written, typed, or drawn. 
Flat metal pan stores easily when not in use. 


Refill—Brilliant copying composition for re- 


7 newing any pon duplicator is simply heated 


THE 


and poured from can making possible 
many more quick and easy copy runs. 


Write for 


Complete Catalog 


Offered by Leading Dealers Everywhere 
teat mene) a ce) ey Vale), | 





1870 South Kostner Avenue * Chicago 23, U.S.A. 








Our territory from the Mississippi to the Pacific. 


Established 


1906 
410 U. S. NATL. BANK BLDG 





WILLIAM RUFFER, Px. 0.. Mor 





Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 
AND LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 


@ Arizona, Calif., Oregon, Wash. pay the best salaries, 


We place you in the better positions in cities and colleges. 


FREE ENROLLMENT 
i 


See 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


Member 


NATA_ | 
DENVER. COLO 














SINCE 1885 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
HOME OFFICE: 

25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Member NATA 
Efficient 
inating 

National 
for 


Discrim 
Reliable 
Service 
Teachers and 
Schools. 
Correspondent 
Agencies: New 
York City and 
Spokane, Wash. 















If it is a position in the 
Midwest, Rocky Moun- 
Oregon, Washington, or Califor- 
we can find it for you. 


TEACHERS! 


tain Region, 
nia, 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
CLINTON, IA. 
A.7.A 


411 WESTON BLDG. Fs 
9th MEMBER—N.. 


Year 











We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 


Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Traveling Representative 


Specialize in New York State 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A. T. A. | 


HUF 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


eacher shortage continues in all departments. 
Unlimited Western opportunities. 


Enroll now 





#4 years’ superior placement service. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 
Everyone knows how great is the need for 
TEACHERS AGENCY teachers in every classification of educat 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


mach executive in order to help the students 


harge i ecking ee to give adver ement 
teacher Through our offices so many outstanding 
portunities are presented to teachers and admunist 
tors. Our service is nation wide Member HATA 





PAUL YATE 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


23 East Jackson, Chicago 4 
.N Established 190 1906 





CLARK- BREWER 


a. YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS| SPOKANE [KANSAS CITY Me 
Palace Bldg. | Columbia Bldg. Dierks Bldg. 





CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building. 
Grade Teachers Wanted 


ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
Also Normal ¢ arise and tog rvisory positions 
T.A 


mber o 
—— 





PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


427 Medical Arts Bidg., Sesttie i. Washington. 


Established 1899 


. Huntworth, Principal. 


Teachers urgently needed for positions 


Alaska and the Northwest. Excellent salaries 


THE NORTHWEST'S OLDEST AGENCY. 





Boulder Teachers Enchenee, 


tures from original for $1 


Boulder, Colo. 
West 


50 sent with your enrollment 


The greatest teacher placement bureau in 
We work the West fully. We will make 60 application p" 


nner 
Send stamp for free enro!!ment Once a member always & membt 





TEACHERS, NOTICE! sucess vexcnens 


cellent tlaries and positions West Be 
rn State r it F: EE NROL L ME x 
AGENCY, Albuquerque, N.™ 








Established 1874 ; 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


THIS free service 1s open to teac h- 
ers and pupils in the first eight 
orades. You may reply to the no- 
tices given here or send in one of 
your own. In such a notice, try to 
mention some point of special in- 
terest in your locality. Plan to have 
your pupils answer all letters re- 
ived—at least those received for 
ix weeks follox ing | thlication of 
your notice. The Club Exchange 
ill not be printed in June, 
wachers and pupils would not have 
answer before the school 
If you wish a Club 
Exchange published in an 
early fall issue, send it by June 15. 
Tell where mail is to be sent after 
school begins in September. All no- 


since 


time lo 
year ends. 
nolice 


tices must be concerned chiefly with 


the exe hanve Of; corre sponde nee, 
/ and be 
sened by the teachers themselves 
Address notices to: Club Exchaneze, 


fur Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


addre SSCS, 


é com plete 


California. Vhe filth and sixth 
grades of the Round Valley School 
have a newspaper called “The 
Round Valley Round Up.” We 
should like to exchange letters and 
papers with schools up to the 
eighth grade which have newspa- 
pers. We think we 


ideas on 


might ex- 
change work 
which would be of mutual benefit. 


We shall be happy to send our pa- 


new Spaper 


pers to any school which will send 
us theirs. Address: Mrs. Lois E. 
Hunden, R.R. 2, Box 46, Bishop, 


California. 


lowa. 
grades 
with other pupils in the United 


My pupils in the first: six 
would like to correspond 
States and foreign countries. We 
raise cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, and 
Address: Miss Mina See, 


Bloomfield, Lowa. 


Cralns. 


lowa.—My pupils, grades one to 
cight, and I should like to exchange 
letters, pictures, cards, souvenirs, or 
products with pupils and teachers 
of the same grades clsewhere. Our 
school is located in the corn belt. 
Some coal is mined in this 
Near our school is a landmark left 
by the Mormons. Address mail 
to: Miss Evelyn M. Hopkins, 509 
North 6th Street, Chariton, Lowa. 


area, 


Minnesota. My pupils of erades 
three to cight and I wish to hear 
lrom pupils and teachers in othe: 
We are about 

Stone Lake 


which has many parks and resorts. 


states or countrics. 


from Big 


s 


ten miles 


Phere are granite quarries twelve 
Address: Mrs. Irma 
Moore, Box 56, Clinton, Minnesota. 


miles away. 


New York.-My fifth-grade pu- 
pils are learning about the contri- 
butions of the various states to the 
greatness of our country. Our next 
project includes a study of Ohio, 
Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, Nebras- 


ka, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Wis- 





On page 48 of this issue is a list of 
organizations which will furnish 
names and addresses of children or 
schools in various countries with 
whom your pupils may correspond, 
and thus broaden their interests in 
world friendship. 











consin, and Michigan. We should 
like to correspond with girls and 
boys attending school in any of the 
above-mentioned states. Address: 
Mrs. M. O. Kaufman, Public 
School 179, Avenue C and East 2 
St., Brooklyn 18, New York. 


North Carolina.—The pupils and 
teacher of the fifth grade desire 
to’ exchange letters, pictures, or 
cards with pupils and_ teachers 
anywhere. We live in a_ seaside 
summer resort. Our beach is one 





of the safest on the Atlantic Coast. 
We have fun bathing and fishing. 
Address mail to: “Mrs. Bessie O. 
Wade, Public School. Morchead 
City, North Carolina. 


Puerto Rico.—The cighth-grade 
pupils of Labra Junior High School 
are interested in exchanging letters 
with pupils of the same grade in 
the United States. Our school is in 
the capital city, which is mostly sur- 
rounded by water, and our island, 
as a whole, is one of the most beau- 





tiful spots in the world. Address: 
Mrs. Norberta L. Coll, Labra 
Junior High School, Stop 18%, 
Santurce, Puerto Rico. 


Texas.—My fourth-grade pupils 
wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
and post cards with fourth-grade 
pupils from other states or coun- 
trices. We live not far from the 
coast of Texas and a great indus- 
trial center. Address all mail to: 


*Miss Grace Land, West Columbia, 


Texas. 





Laundry Pick-Up ... with a 35-ton “Wash 


sseueed 
| 


Cr 


This rubber-tired giant rolls over mine-built roads to move 
coal from the tipple to a distant washing and preparation 


plant, for in this case, the rich coal seam spreads for miles 


from the point of original entry. In order to reduce the costs 


and haulage time, new shafts were constructed. Now trucks 


Newest thing in laundries —for washing coal! In this 
coal preparation plant, quality coal is separated from im- 
purities by a flotation process! The heavier foreign mat- 
ter sinks into giant tanks, while the pure coal floats off on 


top. Only then is it graded for size by machine operated 


screens before shipment. 





Coal mining today is one of the most progressive 
of America’s great industries—and we've prepared an 
accurate, timely book, Pertinent Facts About Coal, 
to help you and your classes keep up-to-date on its 


many developments, For your free copies, mail the 


coupon today. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DepartTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 
WasuHINcTON 5, D. C, 


bv far the use of these costly facilities. 


; bring coal to the original preparation plant—which prolongs 


oe : =n ] 











+, 
4. 


No housing problem for this miner and his family—for 
like thousands of coal’s experienced workmen, he owns 
his own home. Today two-thirds of America’s bituminous 
coal miners either rent from private landlords or own 


their houses, and home ownership among modern miners 


generally is on the increase. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 
Street 

City 





Please send ine 


Name of School 





Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. I 
Southern Building, Washington 5, DB. C. 


free ( Optles of 


Pertinent Facts Anout Coat, 


Zone State 


BITUMINOUS COAL ... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Wake Strides 


Teach a uttal sub- 
geet easly with . 
YOU and the 
UNITED NATIONS 
by Lois Fisher 





nb ted 


74 baste text for antt 
study. 

phlive and attractive 
enough toa stimulate the 
readers interedt. 

“This 3 an essential 
Gaok.’ The Horn Book. 
* * * 

Onder adequate copies now 
Vet, postage patd 
prices ta schools 
“Jrade edition 
Text edition 
Library edition 
* * * 


Other books tn the 
vital YOU serces.... 


YOU and the 

CONSTITUTION 

of the U. S. 
by Paul Witty 


Tuspiring actiuity pro- 
grams avatlable ta teachers 


aasing these books. 


YOU and ATOMIC 
ENERGY, and its wonder- 


ful uses. 


Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg 


Technical Advisor 
(ready in June) 


Goth tu tert-cloth, 
list 7.50, net price 7.13 
* * * 


Write for our colorful catalog 


Childrens 


Press, Inc. 


Chicago 7, Illinois 





G5 
7 
#7.25 
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THE INSTRUCTOR. 


The Instructor Recommends 


For Teachers to Use 





SCHOOL TEXTS 


“Activity Book Series,” by Robert 
Shurr and Peter Greenleal (Pred 
cri Publishers, 149 Kenilworth 
Place, Brooklyn 10, N.Y.; ) each 
hook $.25 Good Neighbors All; 
Our Own United States; The 
New Europe. 

Beginning with the statement \ 
rie hborhood 4 an untricnelly place 
unless you know your neighbors and 
learn how to et alone with them,” 
these booklets proceed to provide a 
series of activities for getting aequaiit 
ed with the United States, Europe, 
and the South American countries 
Space is devoted to art, music, and 


these countries Cutouts 


and color-in maps are included, 


people S ol 


Children of Our World, by 
Frances Carpenter (American Book 
Co., 88 Lexington Ave., New York 
16; $2.08). 

The philosophy of this book is ex 
pressed in the closing paragraph, “It 
is” truly that 
should understand 


important 
and child 


world neighbors.” 


every man, 
woman, 
thei Understand 
ing children of the world is approa hed 
by learning how their way of living is 
alleeted by their Pho- 


tographs present a picture of 


environment, 
vivid 
home s oft children of other countrie Ss. 
Maps are included, and the geograph 
related to 
the social aspects of geography. 


ical information is. closely 


How the United Nations Works, 
by ‘Tom Galt; illustrated by Nor- 


man ‘Pate (‘The Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 452 Fourth Ave., New York 
lob: $5.00 

This easy presentation of the work 
of the United Nations is divided into 
four sections: “Tlow the United 
Nations Began”; (2) “Finding Your 
Way around the UN” (ineludes an 


account of the six essential departments 
within the UN structure): “What 
the United Nations Does When Dan 
ger Threatens” (emphasizes peaceful 
the 
“Paets and 
information on Member 


methods of settlement, and how 


I N can be changed . | 
Documents” 
Nations, special agencies for special 
and international 
Sixth-graders can read and understand 


jobs, agreements). 


this simply written material. 


In Henry’s Backyard, by Ruth 
Benedict and Gene Weltlish (Henry 
Schuman, Inc., Publishers, 20 E. 


70th St., New York 21; $2.00). 
The authors, who are members of 
the Department ol Anthropology at 
Columbia University, present sore 
truths about race, which Henry 
The illus- 
trations are adapted “Brother- 
hood of Man,” an animated color film 
based on the pamphlet, Races of Man- 


kind. dreams that the 


basic 
learns in his own back yard. 
from 


Henry 


sion of racial brotherhood. 


May 1919 


whole 
world lives in his back vard and his re- 
actions lead to an interesting discus- 


RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary Schools, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


> 


PROFESSION AL BOOKS 


The Community Project in Inter- 
national Understanding, published 
the 
Education, 


Bureau ol 
York State 
Rita M. 
Director, Youne Adult Ed- 
Adult Educa- 
tion, State Education Dept., Albany, 


under auspices ol 
Adult New 
1 de partment ol Education 
Cowen 


ucation, Bureau ol 


N.Y.: a kit including this bulletin 
is free to residents of New York 
State: $.25 to all others). 

Phis brochure outlines the plan used 
by four communities of New York 
State Jamestown, Glens Falls, Tthaea, 


and) Schenectady which during the 
summer of LOEB, sent six young adult 
aves of ciehteen and thir 
then 


towns to foreign countries, A 


between the 


ty to be “ambassadors” from 
horn . 
representatives of the plain people al 
New York State, the aim- 
bassadors” went to the plain people of 
England, Denmark, Sweden, and Hol- 
land to discover what the people on 
the other the Atlantic 


thinking and feeling, so they could re- 


“community 


side of were 


port to their own communities, 


“The Folk Dance Library,” by 
Anne Schley Duggan and others 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 
Mth St., New York 18; $15.00 per 
Folk Dances of Scandinavia; 
Folk Dances of European Coun- 
tries; Folk Dances of the British 
Isles; Folk Dances of the United 
States and Mexico; The Teaching 
of the Folk Dance. 


Phe Folk Dance Library was under 
taken by the 


set 


authors as an answer 
to innumerable requests for folk dance 
materials immediately adaptable to 
the teaching of the folk dance as a 
cultural subject as well as a form of 
motor activity.” The collection is rep- 
resentative of many nations and is re 
plete with clear directions and musical 
The ecighty-three 
folk dances are organized into units, 
each — containing 


accompaniments, 
various types of 
dances, ranging from those ceremonial 
and ritualistic in nature to social and 
recreational types. Background mate- 
a brief résumé of the 
history and characteristics of the peo 
ple, (2 


rials include (1) 


a topographical map showing 
locations of regions associated with the 
origins of the dances, and >) an over 
view of the dances of each country de 
which the 


forms of musical ac- 


scribed, includes holidays 
conmime morated, 


companiment LSE d, and costumes worn. 


We the Peoples (American Associ- 
ation for the United Nations, 45 
Kast 65th St.. New York 2i: $.20). 
The six sections of this inexpensive 
booklet include background material 
on laying the foundations of UN, how 
the United Nations took shape, the 
work of the United Nations during 
1916-1947, and predictions as to fu- 
ture accomplishments. There is a 
comprehensive appendix. 














WINSTON FLASHE} 





MAY DAY rings down the curtain on 
1948-1949 Winsron FLasues. By the time 
your vacation is over and FiLasies ar 
resumed in the September issue of this 


magazine, Winston will publish a mag. 
nificent GENERAL MATHEMATICS by Foster 
I. Grossnickle; the important Sixth Grad 
Geography, NEIGHBORS ACKOSS THE SEas, 
by Frank Sorenson and Norman Carls; 
and Tom's ‘Towx, Second Grade book in 
the WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES. 


i il 


POLE-CENTERED vlobal maps showing sim. 
ilar strips of land around the world o1 
pages with photographs portraying thi 
main wetiy ity or characteristic of the re. 
gion comprise an effective feature in geog- 
raphy. There are 22 such pages in Neicu- 
Bors ArnouND THE Worip, WINSTONS ew 
curriculum built geography for Grade lV. 


OPI 


ALIVE and KICKING policy holders receive 
more than half of the $8.868,000 daily 
payments of life insurance companies. 


rw 


ITEM No. 13, most recent addition to 
Nemper As turk Cuitp Sees Ir, is the 
Winston Crock Face which will help yor 





teach not only time but fractions and many 
other fundamentals of arithmetic. Ask for 
circular No. 18-1 for information on this 
series of manipulative devices, 


ODI 


ENRICHED practice with reading materials 
which the child can enjoy and from whi 
he ean gain a fecling of confidence In 





his ability to read, is afforded by East 


Growru IN Reapine, Grades I-VI. 


al 


FASHION color note for the girls. This 
summer the well-dressed teacher will select 
her wardrobe from the pink and lavender 
family and from the apricot to rust group 


el ) 


"SHE CAME PREPARED” is a new bro- 
chure on Tuk Winston Dierionary FO! 
Scmoons, the book that helped the winner 
of one interstate spelling contest. \s| 
for it. 

on 


YEARNING for another LAssip Come- 
Hlome? Rare by FL E. Reehnitzer is it 
Rarer promises to become as popular its 
Sinver Curer or Cures or RANGER of 
VaLiant or Bonny’s Boy or any of t! 
other famous WINSTON “dog books.” 


— | 


GREAT is the need at the junior hig! 
school level for developmental readers 
that will expand study habits well begu! 
in the elementary grades. Have you see! 
ADVENTURES IN READING, a series of three 


basic readers forGrades VIL, VITT.and IX? | 


The Gohn C. Winston. Compan 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 





Dallas |! 
Toronto 


Los Angeles 15 
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TRAVEL... Study.. 
any of the 7 Oregon Summer Ses- 
sions. A distinguished staff of vis- 
iting and resident instructors... 
a wealth of adventure ... plus the 
study of your choice in “air condi- 


. Play in 


tioned” Oregon. Undergraduate 
work can be completed in any ses- 
sion—Graduate work completed at 
the University of Oregon, Oregon 
State College or the Portland Ses- 
sion which combines courses from 


all Oregon institutions. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Opens June 20 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Opens June 20 


PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Portland, Opens June 20 


INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay, Opens June 20 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Monmouth, Opens June 15 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
LaGrande, Opens June 15 


SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 
Ashland, Opens June 15 


Se 
RLF 


. 
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ah sll, 
» ener os 
“iw 


A) 
¢ 
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< 
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For further information or catalog write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Room 207 D, 220 S.W. Alder St. 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 





Oue Wolld— 
Our “Pruat 


s about two months now we 
have been steeping ourselves 
in United Nations material. We 
have had weary moments, but we 
have had time for introspection, too. 

When we were in school, geogra- 
phy and history were largely rote 
subjects. We matched capitals with 
countries and kings with nations, 
and memorized dates and _ rivers. 
We learned to spell Himalaya and 
Saskatchewan, and made the honor 
roll. Now, those same facts are 
used through the social studies to 
develop appreciations, understand- 
ings, and concepts. 

Here are some of those under- 
standings that seem pertinent to us. 
First of all, the world is constantly 
getting smaller. ‘The other day we 
saw some writings of Demosthenes, 
which counseled the early Greek 
families to live near their relatives 
so that their children would grow 
up knowing their grandparents, 
aunts, and uncles. ‘Today girls and 
boys often travel a hundred miles 
for a week end or summer vaca- 
tion with Grandma or Aunt Betty. 

A monk wrote in the twelfth cen- 
tury that the majority of people did 
not go more than fifteen miles from 
their homes in a lifetime. Now 
children often travel that distance 
on school busses cach day. 

Columbus’ appeal for money be- 
fore the Court of Queen Isabella 
aroused great excitement in his day, 
while the world was little stirred by 
the recent request of scientists for a 
Congressional appropriation to fi- 
nance a trip to the moon. Not long 
ago the globe was circled in ninety- 
four hours! Such speed is as vital 
to the cause of peace as it is to 
military achievement. 

In the second place, our citizens 
are becoming a truly homogeneous 
people. The average American is 
proud of his mixed ancestry and of 
the cultural heritages of the many 
nations from which our country has 
borrowed. Then too, America has 
its own cultural achievements in- 
spired by its hills and valleys, its 
confident youth, and a sturdy cit- 
izenry, firm in the knowledge that 
our freedom is vested in the people. 

Lastly, we have a growing real- 
ization that all of us have a respon- 
sibility—that we here in our office 
in Dansville, and you out in Kansas 
or Oklahoma, a kindly padre in 
South America, a wise mother in 
deep Africa, or an itinerant doctor 
of Labrador—can really make this 
a peaceful, happy, secure world. 
We have a voice and through the 
United Nations, we now have a 
place to make our voice heard. 

Unless there is a common spirit- 
ual ideal, awake in the hearts of 
all mankind, there is no security for 
anyone. Through this issue we are 
holding out our hand to you, with 
the hope that you will firmly clasp 
your neighbor’s. ‘Those of us who 
want peace must form a bulwark 
that will encircle the globe, to pro- 
tect it from the cold breath of the 
pagan goa Mars. 
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PRODUCTIVITY: 
Key to Plenty 





Produced with the Twentieth Century Fund F 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 








ANTS 


—— 





eimeviae et , § 84% 


HOLD YOUNG MINDS LONGER 








THE ZOO 


in full color ' “y: 


i 
TEACH YOUNG MINDS BETTER 


For twenty years Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has been building 
the world’s largest library of authentic classroom motion pictures. Today, 
the more than 300 EBFilms used in America’s leading schools are recog- 
nized as the standard materials for audio-visual instruction. 

Good teachers have learned from experience to choose EBFilms 
first. Why? Because EBFilms are the important films ...the basic class- 
room motion pictures every school should have. Produced by the men 
who pioneered the first sound teaching film, every EBFilm is the product 
of intense research . .. time-tested by use through the years. 

absorbing, and vitally-needed teaching 
tools for America’s classrooms. If you 
at —~~- g, nearest rental library. 
| 


Like every EBFilm, the four new 
have not seen them, order prints from 
Chicage 10 













releases shown above are authentic, 
De you have a Film Counc! your EBFilms representative, or your 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 








7 ‘The Perr Pictures 


Beautiful reproductions in sepia of the best in art. Size 
54% x 8 at only TWO CENTS each. 





In the warm days of Spring, children’s attention is apt 


to wane. Renew their interest by using these attractive 
pictures for composition work. A descriptive leaflet with 
the story of the picture and the artist sent free with an 


order of 20 or more pictures, all alike, of one of these 
subjects: Angelus, Feeding Her Birds, Torn Hat, A Help- 
ing Hand, Try it. 

56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in it, 
and sample pictures for 25 cents, 





ie 
The Angelus Millet 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY BOX 13 MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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It all depends upon whether you're talking 
about shipping treight, or taking a trip, or 
building and equipping a mile of railroad. 
Railroads haul freight for charges which 
now average only about 14 cents for moving a 
ton a mile. They carry passengers for an 
average charge of only 2% cents a mile. 
Such low charges have been possible 
because private investors have saved up and 
put up $125,400 for each average mile of rail- 
road line—an investment not only in track, but 
also in locomotives and cars, bridges and sig- 


nals, and stations and yards that make up a 


AF ss0canaw OF ZY erica ~ AUROADS Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 


Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 8-8:30 
Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:30 Central Time. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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working railroad. Because of that investment, 


America has a railroad system that provides 
the most economical, as well as the most 
efficient and the safest mass transportation 
in the world. 

What's more, it’s a system which not only 
does not rely upon help from taxpayers —but 
actually pays into the public treasury in taxes 
each year almost $4,000 per mile. 

To keep these railroads abreast of the 
nation’s needs requires not only constant 
maintenance but a steady program of replace- 
ment and improvement—and the costs of 





doing that are twice what they were before 
the war. 

The only way in which railroads can attract 
the dollars needed for these replacements and 
improvements is to carn an adequate return 
on the money invested in them. 

To enable American railroads to continue 
giving the most cconomical, most efficient, 
and the safest mass transportation in the 
world, it's important to everybody that rail- 
road rates shall be in line with today’s cost of 
producing the service —for tomorrow’s rail- 
roads depend on today’s earnings. 
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D STATES REPRESENTATIVE 


UNITE 
ED NATIONS 


TO THE UNIT 


Dear Friends: 
which the peoples 


rganization through 
to make the 


The United Nations is an Oo 
and their governments can do & great many things 
world in which peace will be lasting- 


r the achieve- 
Their pupils 
duties rem 


kind of 8 
great responsibility fo 
f the United Nations- 
ens of @ cooperating country >» 
of the new effort. 

The deepest impressions » are made on young children. 
They come o the teacner 
the world. j 
about the 
tant than 


minds of children abou 


% the aifferent peo 
doing things 2 


n various parts 


mates and ways of 
If they can nelp develop 4 generation wno feel that the peoples 
neighbors desire to cooperate» teachers 
¢ our times. 


the major problem ° 


of the world are 
of cooperation 


contributed greatly 

is to develop that spirit 
easier for governments 

nited Nations- 


great cause, 1 am» 


sincerely yours, 


to reach 


Q, Maat 
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roi yeee Warren R. Austin 

sails ti _ nited States Dele. 

a ite ” l nited Nations, 

eggs ’ —— through ba ton 
ols of Amerive. 








© AFGHANISTAN 


© ARGENTINA 


© AUSTRALIA 





e BELGIUM 


e© BOLIVIA 


om PREAMBLE ‘10. THE 


e© COLOMBIA 


© BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R. 








® CANADA 





- re HE PREAMBLE to the United Nations Charter ex- 
+: a presses the ideals and common aims of all the peoples 
whose governments joined to form the United Nations. It says: 


® @ZECHOSLOVAKIA 


WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 





e® DENMARK DETERMINED 

© DOMINICAN REPUBLIC to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, 
which twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow | 

° ECUADOR to mankind, and | 





°® EGYPT 


e EL SALVADOR 


e@ ETHIOPIA 


® FRANCE 


e GREECE 


e GUATEMALA 


e HAITI 


e HONDURBAS 


ee ICELAND 


e INBIA 








e RAN 
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AND 


to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of nations large and 
small, and 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect 
for the obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be maintained, and 


to promote social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom, 


FOR THESE ENDS 


to practice tolerance and live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbors, and 

to unite our strength to maintain international peace 
and security, and 

to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the in- 
stitution of methods, that armed force shall not be used, 
save in the common interest, and 


to employ international machinery for the promotion of 
the economic and social advancement of all peoples, 


HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS 
TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS. 


Accordingly, our respective Governments, through rep- 
resentatives assembled in the city of San Francisco, who 
have exhibited their full powers found to be in good 
and due form, have agreed to the present Charter of the 
United Nations and do hereby establish an international 
organization to be known as the United Nations. 





IRAQ 

LEBANON 
LIBERIA 
LUXEMBURG 
MEXICO 
NETHERLANDS 
NEW ZEALAND 
NICARAGUA 
NORWAY 
PAKISTAN 
PANAMA 
PARAGUAY 

PERU 
PHILIPPINES 
POLAND 

SAUDE ARABIA 
SIAM 

S. AFRICA, UNION OF 
SWEDEN 

SYRIA 

TURKEY 
UKRAINIAN S.S.R. 
U.S.S. RR. 

UNITED KINGDOM 
UNITED STATES 
URUGUAY 
VENEZUELA 
YEMEN 


YUGOSLAVIA 
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AN ARI 


Supervisor of Art, Public 





Bernard Karfiol’s 


“LAURENT PONY CART” 


APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Schools, Washineton, D.C, 








PRESENTING 


When the month of May arrives, we 
know that summer is just around the cor- 
ner. Most girls and boys begin to antici- 
pate the summer vacation. Do you? 

Could a pony make your summer hap- 
pier? A horse or pony means fun for 
those who own one. Would you enjoy 
driving a pony? Would you know how? 
You could take care of the pony, too. 
What would you need to do? 


THE STORY OF 


The pony has stopped and so, it seems, 
has the clock. Eternal summer ts Cap- 
tured in Bernard Karfiol’s spontancous 
composition, “Laurent Pony Cart.” In 
it one can see the qualities which typify 
summer, relaxation, and carefree happi- 
ness. 

Young John was probably asked to 
keep the pony still while the artist paint- 
ed this scene, which had special interest 
for him. He once said, “Coming upon 
the Laurents and their pony cart sud- 
denly, | was overwhelmed with a desire 
to paint the scene before me.” He has 
shared with us the intimate happy mood 
of that day. 

The funny little pony shows up well 
because he is such a contrast to his sur- 
roundings. Is he lighter or darker? The 
bright colors make us feel gay. Is the 
pony a gentle or a spirited animal? No- 
tice how lightly and affectionately John’s 
arm encircles his neck. It indicates the 
feeling John has for the pony. Wouldn’t 
yours be the same? Have you ever given 
an apple to a horse or a pony? How did 
it feel when he took the apple from your 
hand? 

The lad’s slender graceful figure con- 
trasts with that of the sturdy little pony. 
How easily the artist has drawn them 
with his sure firm lines. Because of this, 
we say he is a good draftsman. 

Look at the gay pony cart. Notice the 
sharp contrast of the yellow wheels 
against the green body of the cart. How 
does the color of the beautiful scrub pines 
differ from that of the cart? Are the trees 
lighter, darker, brighter? Their irreg- 
ular shapes and softly shadowed branches 
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THE PICTURE 


Every kind of summer fun is more en- 
joyable when the air is delightfully cool 
and bracing as it is in Ogunquit, Maine. 
‘That is where the Laurents and Karfiols 
have spent many happy summers to- 
gether. Mr. Karfiol painted this picture 
of the Laurents and their pony while at 
Ogunquit. He seems to be showing us 
that such perfect weather, friends, and a 
pony cart ensure a pleasant vacation. 


THE PICTURE 


form an effective background for the 
Laurent family group. ‘They harmonize 
with the well-modeled bodies in a pleas- 
ing poetic way. 

Can you understand why Mr. Karfiol 
says, “I never tire of painting Maine”? 
Would you like to spend your summer 
days under the pleasant sky we see here? 
Describe it. Look at the country road 
and the encroaching patches of grass. 
The landscape and people are well re- 
lated and complement each other. 

The artist has expressed the individu- 
ality of the Maine countryside, yet his 
design draws our attention from the 
beauties of the landscape to the group 
which has paused on its ride. 

Does any particular spot attract your 
attention because of its vivid glowing 
color? ‘The young mother, so gaily 
dressed, appeals to us. Did you notice 
her first of all? We like the strong curves 
of her arms and shoulders and her well- 
rounded head. Young Paul, who sits be- 
side her, contrasts in size and shape and 
repeats the bright colors of her dress in 
his hair. 

Because Mr. Karfiol has arranged 
shapes and colors in an interesting, well- 
knit pattern, we admire his composition. 
Mind and heart are both evident. 

“Laurent Pony Cart” was _ painted 
about fifteen years ago, so John and Paul 
are grown up now. Do you suppose they 
think about those pleasant summers when 
they rode with their mother in the pony 
cart along the country roads of Maine? 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PRIVATE. COLLECTION 


THE ARTIST 


Though born near Budapest, Hungary, 
in 1886 of American parents, Bernard 
Karfiol says that his first recollection was 
of three big cherry trees in front of a yel- 
low house in Patchogue, Long Island, 
where his parents moved when he was 
still a small child. While attending pub- 
lic school in Brooklyn, he made such good 
pictures of Indians and frontier life that 
his teachers had them framed. 

His father, an inventor and engraver, 
recognized his son’s ability, and by the 
time the boy was fourteen he was study- 
ing at the National Academy of Design. 

In 1901 he went to Paris for two years’ 
work at the Julian Academy. He exhib- 
ited at the Grand Salon in 1903 and 
1904. He traveled in Europe and lived 
in London before returning to New York 
in 1907 with his wife and two children. 

He continued to paint, and taught art, 
but like many others did not immediately 
achieve success. He exhibited at the 
Brummer Gallery and at the famous 
Armory Show in 1914. Karfiol was 
among the pioneers in the modern art 
movement of that time. He has said, 
“Tt has been exciting, living in a period 
of transition and great change in art 
movements.” 

He exhibited at Hamilton Easter 
Field’s gallery in Brooklyn, and was 
greatly encouraged by Mr. Ficld’s enthu- 
siasm for his work. It was Field who first 
introduced Karfiol to Ogunquit, Maine, 
where he has lived and painted in the 
summertime ever since. 

The artist has won numerous awards 
for his excellent landscapes and studies 
of young people. His work is now repre- 
sented in many private collections in this 
country and also in the permanent col- 
lections of several American museums. 





New York, N.Y. 
DeAR CHILDREN: 


“Laurent Pony Cart” was paint- 
ed in the back country of Ogun- 
quit-by-the-Sea in Maine. 

The Laurents, whom you see in 
the picture, are friends of mine 
and the father is a well-known 
sculptor: The pony and the bright- 
colored yellow cart against the 
scrub pines, so characteristic of 
Maine, inspired me to paint this 
picture. 

The little boys are college grad- 
uates now. The older brother, 
John, went through the war as a 
sailor and is now studying to be an 
artist in Paris; the younger, Paul. 
is teaching in college. 


Pema) Karfer€ 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 


STORIES AND SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY SOCIAL STUDIES 


JONNIE MASHBURN MILLER 


Prine ipal, M ) nders 


“Girls and boys, see what the 
postman brought us today. 
It's from our friends in Europe.’ 
Miss Jones held up a letter with 

a foreign stamp on it. 
“Please read it to us,’ said Bob. 
Miss Jones opened the letter 

and read: 
“To Our New Friends, 
Thank you for the lovely gifts. 
We so needed the fine pencils. 


Soon we send you a surprise.” 





These litthe Czechoslovak girls are showing pic- 
tures that they made for a big exhibit. Sometimes 
children overseas send portfolios of their paint- 
ings to the American schools which have adopted 
them. They also send letters of thanks for the 
gifts they have received from the Americans. 
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School, Knoxville, Tennessee 


“What could they send us?” 
asked Sue. 

“Last year someone sent a port- 
folio full of pictures,” said Sam. 

“I saw it in my brother's grade.” 

“Lets pack another box,” said 
Bob. 

“We could put in some books. 

Then they will know about 
America.’ 

“What should they know about 


America?’ asked Miss Jones. 


“They should know we want 
to be friends,’ said Sue. 

“Father says if all girls and 
boys were friends, that would 
help us to have peace.’ 

“My father says the United 
Nations will make peace,’ 
said Bob. 

“We hope so,” said Miss Jones. 

“But girls and boys can help by 
thinking of others.” 











fs 


it 





THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 


SOME THINGS TO DO 


1. How can we make new . Collect pictures of children 
friends? from other countries for your 
2. What can we do to make bulletin board. 
a new person feel “at home” . Invite someone’s mother or 
in the classroom? father to tell the class about 
3. How are all children alike? a country that is a member 


4. How can girls and boys help 


to keep peace? 


of the United Nations. 


. Learn games, songs, and 


5. If you were going to a new dances that children in other 
place to live, how would you countries know. 
make new friends? . Find addresses of girls and 
boys in other countries for 
“pen pals” and send a ciass 
ANSWER YES OR NO letter to them. (See page 48. ) 
1. A portfolio is good to eat. . Find out about the gift train 
2. All people can be friends. that France sent to the 
3. We share things with friends. United States. 
4. All girls and boys live in . Make a class collection of 
America. stamps from other countries. 
9. If a child wants a friend, 


he should be one. 


TRY THESE THINGS, TOO 





At the easel, paint the flag of 


BOX PARTS THAT ARE ALIKE one of the United Nations. 


who letter give suppose Cut out paper-doll children. 


what leather given surprise Dress them in the holiday 


who letter gift surprised costumes of their native lands. 


giver supper Make a scrapbook to send 


when lettuce 


where letters gift surprise to children overseas. 
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ORIES TO READ 


Bobo and the Sleepy Old One 


ETHEL 


N ALL ol the great, hot, raimy 
| part of Central Africa along 
the upper Congo River, there are 


Most ol the S 


small brown folk, who 


only a few people. 
peopl are 
lorest,. 


live m little clearimes in the 


Sobo Wal t Very small bao who 


lived with his parents in a jungle 


cl iring near the Congo 
In the 
thatched 


still clowed. 


village ol 
cooking fires 
Women had cooked 
the supper of manioe and banan 


and work 


tins palm- 


huts, the 


as. Evervone had eaten 


for the day was over. 
Thi night, the 


men of the vil 


were sitting later than usual 


around the fires. “Phere was the 
business of a hunt to talk over, a 


hunt to be held the next day. U 


the villagers had ivory when the 
traders came they could exchianee 
it for much-wanted knives. 

Bobo, who was much too little 
to join in the hunt, heard the men 
talking. One of them said, ‘he 
clephants are very few these days. 
What are we going to do?” 

Bobo heard his father answer, 
“There is an old big elephant we 
have’ sometimes seen on the other 
side of the little lake. He is 
old, but his tusks are still 
whole and strong.” 


very 


PACKER 


“Ves, 


must find him. 


said the other man, “we 
He hides himselt 
wi II. soit will not be easy. 

What 
other el phant could they mean 
but his own friend, the Sleepy Old 
One? 
the great old elephant he 


Bobo was very unhappy 


‘That was Bobo’s name for 
had 
heard the men talking about. 
None of the people of the vil- 
lave knew, but almost ever sinc¢ 
Bobo could remember, Sle epy ¢ dla 
One had ‘The 


small boy and the big animal had 


been his friend. 
spent many days in the forest to- 
ether. Phe little bovs im Bobo's 
village often plaved in the forest 
When had 


learned how to be careful of trail- 


very young, thes 


ing vines, smakes, and wild ani- 
As lone as they came back 


cookine 
dusk, their mothers paid little at- 


mals. 


to the fires and huts by 
tention to them. 

So Bobo and Sleepy Old One. 
who must at one time have been 
a tame elephant, had become fast 
friends. ‘The big elephant would 
often pick Bobo up, set him on his 
head, and wander silently through 
‘They would talk, too, 
as they went along, for Sleepy 
Old One seemed to understand 
boy talk pretty well. 


the forest. 
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Bobo thought Sleepy Old One 
was his best friend. And now he 
heard the men say that tomorrow 
Old One would be 


and killed. 


hunted down 


“T wont let them eet him,” 
Sobo said to himself “T wont 
let them.” 

Just then his mother called, 


“Come. Bobo. You have been out 
too long already. 
Without a word, Bobo climbed 


into his litthe hammock inside the 


hut. ‘The men soon left the fires. 
their plans for the hunt finished, 
and the village was very still. 

Bobo waited until everyone ap- 
peared to be asleep. Then very 
quietly he climbed down out of 
his hamock and slipped away in- 
to the jungle. ‘The forest was very 
dark, and Bobo was a bit fright- 
ened, but his love for his old friend 
vave him courage to go on. 


Old On 


on pa 


Sometimes Sleepy 
came close C.ontinuecd 


The Petrushka Doll Mystery 


THEOBEL WING 


RENE first saw the new eirl 
standing by Miss ‘Taewart’s 
desk in the sixth-grade room. 


Irene had arrived early that morn- 
ing to work on a painting she 
This girl didn't 
look like the other girls. Her dress 


hoped to finish. 
was long and she wore a green 
shawl over her flaxen hair. In 
her arms she clasped a mysterious 
bundle wrapped in a vellow silk 
handkerchief, 

Irene moved closer. “Why, it’s 
Are you 
What is 


Mine is Irene.” 


what a funny doll! 
bringing her to school? 
your name? 
“Sonia.” 
Sonia’s voice didn’t sound like 
the 


‘The way she stood there 


any of other girls’ voices 
either. 
holding the doll—well, she was 
different. But Irene liked Sonia. 
Then she noticed something more. 

“Why, your hands are band- 


aged! Were you in an accident?” 


Sonia nodded gravely. “Last 
week I was thrown out of the 
car—after my concert. It was 


good it didn’t happen before.” 
“Your concert? Why, do you 
are you 
Sonia’s round face broke into a 
smile. “Yes, I play the piano. I 
We go to many 
places—my father and I.” 
She took 


Sonia’s arm and drew her into a 


give concerts. 

Irene loved music. 
corner of the room. “Let’s be 
friends, Sonia. I think you are 
wonderful to give concerts. Are 
your hands badly hurt?” 


“No. 


rest them and then T shall play 


‘The doctor says T must 


ALLEESON 


But mv father thoucht 
should be in 


again. 
that I 


learn my 


school i 
Enelish better.” 
“Oh, maybe you will play for 
us. Where do vou live, Sonia? 
Sonia's deep blue CVCS looked 


far bevond the school window. 
“Russia. It is my home. Some- 
times [am very lonely here. But 


[I earn money to send to the little 
mother. [tis the way Tecan help.” 
took a 


“How did you learn so that you 


Irene deep breath. 


could give concerts, Sonia?” 
Uncle Nicholas 


he is a great musician. I was only 


“From my 


four when he started teaching 
me.” 
“Oh! Why do you bring your 
doll to school? May I see it?” 
Sonia unwrapped the silk hand- 


kerchief. “It is my Petrushka 


doll. Uncle Nicholas carved it 
all himself. I love my doll very 
much. I want to ask the teacher 


to let me keep her with me, for 
she looks just like my mother.” 

looked at the 
beautifully painted wooden doll. 


Irene smooth, 
It had a little green shawl ove! 
dark hair, a_ flowered 
dress, a full apron. She touched 
it softly. “No wonder you love 
your doll. Your uncle must be 


smooth 


very clever to have made it.” 
Sonia laughed suddenly. ‘Oh, 
he is! Some day I will show you 
how clever! Oh, the bell!” 
“Meet me at 
suggested, as Sonia went up to 
speak to Miss ‘Taggart. Yes, the 
teacher would let Sonia keep the 


doll. 


recess!” Trene 


Continued on pay 83 
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OR TELL 


Bringing Home the Forest 


DOROTHY 


LEASE, Pabbi, do let us go with 

P you to the birch 

pleaded Kristin and Arni. 
Thorval Thorlaksson shook his 


forest,” 


head. “You are still too young to 
cross the ford of the river without 
danger of being swept away by the 
current.” 

“Never mind,” comforted their 


Helei. 


“T will tell you every single thing 


twelve-year-old — brother, 
about it when I get back.” 

He himself was feeling very 
happy because, for the first time, 
he was to go with the men on 
their yearly trip to dig the tough 
birch roots. ‘They gathered these 
in the autumn and carved them 
into hayrakes during the long, 
dark winter evenings. 

Arni and Kristin did not tease 
any more, for they knew their 
father would take them with him 
if he thought it safe. But they 
could not help being disappointed. 

Helgi remembered how sad he 
had felt other years when the men 
set off on the ponies without him. 
“Cheer up,” he said. “I am go- 
ing to bring you each a present.” 

“Oh, Helgi, will you truly?” 
cried Arni, his face brightening. 

“Whatever will it be?” 
tioned Kristin curiously. 


ques- 


Helgi smiled mysteriously. He 
had not yet really decided him- 
self—-a bouquet of some new kind 
of flower perhaps, or a few bright- 
ly colored volcanic rocks. 

Soon the men had the sturdy 
Iceland ponies saddled, and were 
ready to start. “J/ot! Hot! Hot!” 
the boy called, urging Sleipnir 
along, and the little horse trotted 
briskly down the road, as if she, 
too, were glad to be off on such 
an exciting trip. 

It was pleasant on that sunny 
morning of early autumn to ride 
along between turf hedges, past 
one farm after another, each with 
its rambling old farmhouse and 
hedged-in mowing field. 

“T do so wonder what the forest 
will be like!” Helgi kept saying. 

In all his twelve years, he had 
never seen so much as the tiniest 
growing tree! In Iceland, for- 
ests are very, very scarce. 


REYNOLDS 


Soon they reached a more hilly 
part of the country, where the 
farms were few and the ground 
was covered with great patches 


of clinkers, which had been 
thrown out by volcanoes. 
“Let Sleipnir pick her own 


way, Helgi’s father called back 
to him, “and do not try to hurry 
her, or she may cut her feet on 
these sharp bits of rock.” 

In and out they wound between 
the hills. The trail was steep and 
narrow, but at last they reached 
the top of the range of hills and 
started down into another valley. 
“Look!” exclaimed Helgi’s father. 
‘There is the birch forest right 
below us!” 

If you had seen that clump of 
birches, you would not have called 
it a forest at all, for even the 
largest of the trees were scarcely 
taller than a man’s head. But 
Helgi thought them very fine. 

“How beautiful they are!” he 
kept repeating over and over. 

In order to reach the forest 
they still had to pick their way 
down the mountainside and then 
ford the river. That stream was 
not very deep, but it was hard to 
cross, for the bottom was covered 
with round, slippery stones. 

Before they entered the water, 
Helgi’s father tied the horses to- 
gether so that if any pony should 
lose his footing the others could 
help to pull him up again. 

Helgi bent low in the saddle, 
twisted his hands firmly into the 
horse’s thick mane, and gripped 
her flanks tightly with his heels. 

How exciting that river cross- 
ing was. The horses struggled to 
keep their foothold, and pushed 
hard 
Once Helgi’s pony slipped, but the 


against the swift current. 
boy held on tightly, and in a 
moment the others had pulled her 
to her feet again. 

When they reached the other 
side, they urged their ponies to a 
canter, so that they would dry 
off quickly. In no time they 
were at the edge of the forest. 

While the men were working, 
Helgi walked about, admiring the 
trees and (Continued on page 88) 











The Thieves and the Jinni 


LEE WYNDHAM 


LI MASSIM’s joy knew no 
At long last he had 
work in his 


bounds. 
come to uncle 
Osman’s shop in the Stamboul 
Bazaar. He darted about like a 
squirrel in a newly discovered 
storehouse of nuts. Everything 
fascinated him: the deep-piled 
oriental rugs, the burnished cop- 
per ware, the gleaming ornate 
silver. 

His uncle watched him with 
amusement and pleasure. He had 
no son of his own, and Allis en- 
thusiasm pleased him greatly. 

“Now, now,” said the uncle at 
last, “it is time that you settled 
down to your duties, Ali.” 

“Certainly, my uncle,” Ali re- 
plied eagerly. “What shall I do 
first?” 

“A good merchant knows his 
stock,” said the uncle. ‘““There- 
fore, Ali, I would say that your 
first duty should be to dust every 
How 
better can you get acquainted?” 

Ali’s face fell 
But then, gazing into the laughing 
eyes of his 


little article in the shop. 
momentarily. 
he grinned. 


Snatching up a dustcloth, he hur- 
ried away to his work. 


uncle, 


Gradually Uncle Osman gave 
Ali more and more responsibility 
in the shop. 
acquainted with the values of the 
various articles, he was permitted 
to deal with the customers. ‘That 
was the best part of all, Ali 
thought 


As he grew better 


One morning Ali’s uncle said, 
“IT must be away from the shop 
today, my nephew. A new ship- 
ment of rugs has arrived from 
Persia and I wish to bid for them. 
I can close the shop—or I can 
leave you in charge. Which 
would you recommend?” 

Flames of excitement leaped 
into Ali's black eyes. “Need you 
question my recommendation, O 
my uncle?” 

His uncle smiled and placed a 
tender Ali’s shoulder. 
“Very well,” he said, “but take 
care, my boy. 


hand on 


‘There are articles 
of great value here. Be sure to 
bolt the doors before sundown.” 

He watched his uncle disappear 
among the shops and stalls of the 
bazaar. ‘Then he threw wide his 
arms in a regal manner. “I am 
sultan of all I survey,’ he said, 
proudly inflating his chest 

A few ‘Turkish customers soon 
strolled in, and Ali bargained with 
them heatedly. ‘Then a group of 
European tourists arrived. Ali 
snickered secretly when they paid 
him the first price he asked. 

“What a dull way of doing bus- 


he 


iness!’’ he exclaimed to himself 


after they had gone. “It must be 
a great bore to be a merchant in 
the European countries.” 

Ali had a busy day, but he was 
happy. He hated to see the lights 
dimming in the bazaar. “! must 
close the shop soon,” he thought 
dolefully. (Continued on page 81) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


BUILDING 
WORD MEANINGS 


“How may visual aids be used 
to develop word meanings and to 
reading readiness in 
asked a 
the 


stimulate 
children?” first-grade 
beginning of our 
tech- 
niques in the primary grades. 


Miss A , In- 


teacher at 


discussion of audio-visual 


“You question, 


dicates that at the very outset 
we should clearly understand the 
role of visual instruction in the 


| replied. “Ba- 


sically, to young children, words 


primary grades,” 
are vague symbols which take on 
real meaning only by association 
with a rich background of sensory 
experience. Hence, a major task 
ol primary-grade teachers is to 
plan pupil activities which center 
ino an audio-visual approach to 
learning words. 

Vhat do vou mean by audio- 
visual approach?” Miss A 
wanted to know. 

“In a broad sense audio-visual 
instruction includes all nonverbal 
| replied. “Activi- 
ties involving field trips, pictures, 


EXPETICNCES, 
objects, models, music, rhythms, 
the pet yard, and so on, are pre- 
ponderantly nonverbal in nature. 
The problem of the teacher is to 
relate these sensory experiences to 
the development of word mean- 
ings in a systematic manner.” 
“How may pictures be used to 
develop word meanings in a group 


of first-grade children?” inquired 


Miss © , another member ol 
the seminar. 

“Let us list a few activities 
which may be centered around 


pictures,’ I replied. “As an ex- 
ample, we might use pictures of 
life on a farm. ‘To be most effec- 
tive, the pictures should be large 
enough to be viewed easily and 
should be comparatively simple. 
With the pictures displayed, the 
teacher may tell 
each one.” 

“Or the children may tell some 
simple stories about the farm,” 
added Miss G——, “and _ they 
may discuss such questions as: 
Who lives on a farm? What does 
a farmer do? What are some of 


a story about 


the animals which live on: a 
farm?” 
“The children can tell what 


they see in a picture,” suggested 
Miss C——. “They can increase 
their vocabularies by describing 
animals and other objects shown 
in the pictures.” 
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“As the story of each picture is 
told, the sentences may be made 
into a reading chart or printed on 
the blackboard,” Miss B con- 
“Words listed 


and simple tests may be used, 


tinued. may be 
such as finding the word in the 
list that is not in the picture or by 


matching columns of words.” 


“The 


practice in examining words and 


children gain needed 
recognizing them when they are 
printed on charts below a mean- 
ingful picture,” Miss L volun- 
“We find that 
prefer pictures in color.” 

“Yes,” [ agreed, “colorful pic- 
tures stimulate interest.” 


teered. children 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Where may we secure audio-visual aids 


that will help us in our study of the 
United Nations? 


In answering your question [ will 
list sources of materials, as well as 
which have 
tound to be useltul in units on the 
United Nations. First of all, check 
with filma li 
brary. sources Lollow 


spec ifie aids been 


your state university 


Other 


Sources of materials 


Films of the Nations, 55 W. 45th 
St.. New Yor! 1%) Ask for cata- 
logue. 

National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, S8t Fourth Ave. 
New York 16 Ask for descriptive 
lists. 


International Motion Picture Di- 
vision, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, 1).C. Ask for catalogue 

Film Division, CLO Dept. of Re- 
search and Education, 718 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
An annotated list of 35 films on dis- 
crimination. Mimeographed. Free. 

Film Council of America, 6 West 
Ontario St., Chicago 10. Ask for 
list of materials on brotherhood. 

Film and Visual Information Di- 
vision, Department of Public In- 
formation, United Nations, Lake 
Success, Long Island, N-Y. 

International Film Foundation, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 
Ask for list of films on peoples of 
other countries. 

United World Films, 445 Park 
Ave., New York 22. Ask for list of 
film series: “Earth and Its Peoples.” 
Specific films 

Prices will be quoted by each 
producer on request. All are black 
and white 16 mm. sound films un- 
less otherwise designated. 

Brotherhood of Man, color, 11 
min. (Brandon Films, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York 19). Animated 
cartoon, 

Restoration Begins, 18 min. 
(Save the Children Federation, 1 
Madison Ave., New York 10). 
Shows conditions in Northern Eu- 
rope and the struggle to rebuild. 

House I Live In, 10 min. (Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St.. 
New York 17). 


May 1949 


We the Peoples, 
CA. Motion Picture 
Madison Ave., New 
the various 
functions of the UN 

The World Is Rich, 48°) min 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York 19 The world 
food situation and the United Na 
tions long-range: plan. 

Pattern for Peace 
Art Films, Ine., 145 W. 45th St.. 
New York 19). Recommended by 
the UN Film Board. 
pose and function of the UN, 
Slide films and filmstrips 


(Y.M 
Bureau, 347 
York 17) 


purposes and 


10 min. 


Shows 


. 16 min. Nu- 


1) st ribes youu 


“Nature of Democracy.” 7 slide- 
films in color (fam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 FE. Grand Blvd.. 
Detroit 11, Mich. Vitles:  De- 
mocracy at Work, Freedom of Re- 


livion, Equality before the Law, 
Taking Part in Government, Free- 
dom of Expression, Education, and 
By and For the People. 

“Children of Many Lands” (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill. Series includes: 
Mexican Children, Colonial Chil- 


dren, Eskimo Children, Navaho 
Children, French-Canadian Chil- 
dren, Children of Switzerland, 


Children of Holland, and so on. 

About People (Anti-Defamation 
League of Bnai Brith, 212 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19). World-wide 
problems of human relations and 
intercultural education. 

United Nations at Work—Secre- 
tariat, The Economic and Social 
Council—Foundation for Peace, To 
Serve Mankind, and The United 
Nations Charter: Its Structure and 
Functions. (Film and Visual In- 
formation Division, Department of 
Public Information, United Na- 
tions, Lake Success, Long Island, 
N.Y.). Free. 

Slides 

Keystone View Company, Mead- 
ville, Pa. Write for catalogue of 
3%” x 4” slides on other lands. 

Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 100 East Ohio St., Chicago 
11. Several sets of slides 2” x 2” 
in color on children around the 
world. Write for catalogue. 


would the 
use of projected pictures differ 


“In what respects 
from the techniques we have dis- 
cussed?”? asked Miss A 

“Slides or slidefilms or pictures 
projected in an opaque lantern 
would have to be shown and dis- 
cussed one at a time,” I replied. 
“Unless unprojected pictures of 
other scenes were used, the read- 
ing charts would not need to be 
illustrated and more extensive use 
could thus be made of the black- 
board.” 
“But the room would have to 
darkened,” Miss A 


‘furthermore, the slides or slide- 


be said 


films would have to be available 
for several days, if the children 
were to make continuous study 
of the picture.” 


“Projected pictures would have 


the advantage of being laree 
enough for everyone to see, if 
the group is larger than ten.” 


said Miss © 

“Would it not be desirable to 
use both projected and unproject- 
asked Miss G 


“The combination would enrich 


ed pictures?” 


the experience of the children.” 

“You point is a good one,” | 
replied, “and if one were to add 
the 
variety would vive the teacher an 


motion pictures, increased 


Opportunity to strengthen word 
meanings. 

“A good motion picture of a 
farm could be used in place of a 
field trip,” continued Miss G 
“or as a follow-up after an ex- 
cursion. 


ss 


It would be desirable if the 
cycle of instruction on the farm 
unit began with a trip to a near- 
by farm,” I said. “However, in 
many schools such excursions are 
not practical, so a film serves as a 
good substitute.” 

“If a film is used, what would 
be the nature of the follow-up?” 
asked Miss A 

“Expression through activities 
such as creative play, art, dis- 
cussion, and reading charts are 
desirable,” I replied. 

“We found that 
sion based on a comparison of 


have discus- 
scenes in the film with those in 
slides or cutout pictures is fruit- 
ful,” added Miss G “Such 
discussion also stimulates the de- 
sire to read.” 

“Would the techniques we 
have listed be the same in a unit 
on the story of transportation?” 
asked Miss C 

“Yes,” I replied, “they would 


be similar.” (Continued on page 85) 
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A PTA. Invitation 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 





HANDWORK 
Hts and Crafts 


















































PTA 
UNITED NATIONS Pe ace, To 


Program AA (| 





| yee crosswise a 9” x 12” sheet of white drawing 


paper. On the outside, draw a dove in flight hold- 
ing an olive branch in his beak. At the bottom of the 
page, print the words, “Peace To All,” making the ini- 
tial letters P 7 A very large. Draw lines from these 
three letters to the bird, giving the impression that the 
dove is carrying them suspended from ribbons. 

Since the colors of the United Nations are blue and 
white, the drawing may be done entirely in blue ink, 
or painted with water color in several shades of blue. 

On the inside right-hand page, print the verse given 
below, or any suitable invitation. 

Suggestions for two other invitations using the United 
Nations theme are shown below. ‘They may be used 
for the P.T.A., or as invitations to any club or organ- 
ization studying the United Nations. 





* 
To all we are sending these invitations 
For a program on the United Nations 
At the Hillsdale School 
Wednesday, 8 P.M. 
May the Eleventh 


* 
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Gifts to Share 


FOR ALL GRADES 


GLENELLE McBEATH 


Teach r, Second Grade, Golumbian School, I 


The American Red Cross recommends the handcraft here and on pages 27 


and 29 as gifts for children overseas. If your school 


the Junior Red Cross, making these gifts can be one of your Junior Red 
(To enrcll, cencult the nearest adult Red Cross Chapter. 
Cnly members can send gifts over- 


Cross projects. 
The enrollment fee is $.50 per room.) 
seas through the Junior Red Cross, but cf course gif 
other channels, such as church service organizations. 


T 


overseas. The game and the beanbag 
would also be attractive birthday gifts 
to make for small friends in the United 
States. 


Ht objects on this page are especially 
suitable for gifts to send to children 


DECORATED NOTE PADS 


An attractive cover adds beauty and 
The 


covers may be decorated with a variety 


interest to a homemade note pad. 


of designs as shown in the picture at the 
upper right corner of this page. 

For a cover, cut a piece of construc- 
tion paper slightly larger than the pad 
to allow for its thickness at the fold. 

Decorate the cover with designs cut 
from erecting cards, cut 
from scraps of cloth, or fruit or flowers 
cut from oilcloth or wallpaper borders ; 
or use Cut-paper designs. Arrange the 
cutouts on the cover and paste in place. 
Use clue for the oilcloth cutouts. 

Staple the cover to the pad. If the 
pad is too thick to staple, run a colored 


old flowers 
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ue blo, Colorado 


or room is enrolled in 


ts can be sent through 


string through the middle of the pad 
and then through the cover, and fasten 
with a bow on top. 


PICTURE FOLDERS 

Picture folders containing pictures cut 
from old magazines are attractive gifts 
to send to children overseas. (See illus- 
tration at lower left. ) 

‘To make a folder, measure a strip of 
paper 44" wide into six or seven 342” 
deep accordionlike folds, allowing a 2 
paste tab at one end. 

lor the cover, use construction paper, 
1OY%w"” x 4/". Make a fold crosswise +” 
from one end. Cuta 4” slit 1” from the 
end. Make a crosswise fold 24" from 
the other end. ‘This will be the tab. 
‘Taper the corners of the tab so it will 
fit into the slit. Plan an original deco- 
ration of cut paper, and paste it on the 
outside of the middle section. 

Cut each picture about 3142” x 2%” to 
allow for a good border when it is 
mounted on a section of the folder. A 
cardboard frame in this size placed over 
a picture will ensure pictures of a uni- 
form size, and will help in choosing the 
most attractive parts of pictures which 
have to be cut down. Draw around the 
inside of the frame and cut out. 

Paste the pictures centered between 
the creases of the folder. When pressed, 
fold the strips accordionwise. Paste tab 
which has been left for that purpose to 
the center section of the cover. 
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A BEANBAG 


A beanbag may be made of any firm 
material, such as felt, heavy wool, or 
canvas. ‘The shape may be oval, round, 
or square, but it must be symmetrical. 

Draw a pattern on heavy paper. ‘Then 
pin it to the material, and cut out. 
Make two pieces. ‘The front of the bag 
may be decorated to represent a face. 
The eyes, nose, and mouth on the bean- 
bag illustrated below were done with 
simple embroidery stitches. “Two beads 
were added for the pupils of the eyes. 

When the face is finished, machine- 
stitch the bag around the edges, leaving 
a small opening to insert beans or corn. 
When the bag is filled, close the opening, 
Then work the blanket stitch around the 
outside edges in a contrasting color. 


DUCK AND RING GAME 


The duck head for this game is made 
of lightweight cardboard, or heavy oak 
tag. On practice paper, draw the head 
shaped as shown below. ‘The head 
should be 342” in diameter with a bill 
that projects 24". ‘The outside curve 
of the neck should be about 62”. 

‘Trace your pattern on the cardboard, 
cut, and color on both sides. Punch a 
hole in the handle, and attach a piece of 
string 14” long. Fasten the other end 
of the string to a rubber jar ring. 

The object of the game is to throw 
the rubber jar ring into the air, and 
catch it on the duck’s bill. Each suc- 
cessful attempt counts five points. 
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Bernard Karfiol 
Bernard Karfiol 
Bernard Karfiol 


Laurent Pony Cart 


Laurent Pony Cart 
Laurent Pony Cart 
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aurent Pony Cart 
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Bernard Karfiol 
Bernard Karfiel 


Laurent Pony Cart 
Laurent Pony Cart 
Laurent Pony Cart 


LAURENT A] C , T MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
P & Y More miniatures on page 68. For a suggestion, see page 92. 
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AUN Poster in Cul Paper 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Hillsdale Se hool, Dormont, Pennsylvania 








WE ARE ALL 


WORLD CHIZIND 
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UT-PAPER dolls representing chil- 
C dren of other lands are appro- 
priate to use on a United Nations 
poster like the one shown. ‘The slo- 
gans at the bottom of this page make 
suitable poster messages. 

Figures 2” wide and 4” high are a 
good size. In cutting two figures to- 
gcther use paper +” square, and fold 
as in the diagram. ‘lo make three 
figures together, use paper 6” wide 
folded accordionwise. The hands 
should all be 2” down from the top, 
so that the strips will match. 

ach doll may have drawn on it a 
characteristic national costume. 

These cut-paper dolls and_ the 
border may be used for a_ booklet 
cover; or one doll for cach UN 
Member Nation might be arranged 
to form a blackboard decoration. 


A diagram 
for folding 
the paper 


Suggested 
border for 


posters 


























Good Will through Art 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


OLGA M. SCHUBKEGEL 


bmi 


8. 
Dwector of Art Education, Public Schools, Hammond, Indiana Be: 

ril- a . : , % 

a i - Junior Red Cross program offers flexible, wide-range mo- & 

wee tivation for individual, group, and classroom participation. = 

“i Some of the specific kinds of contributions which our art classes 

lo- 


k are continuously making for overseas friends are shown here. 
Covers for Braille magazines are made by various groups. (See 
top illustration.) The designs, planned by older pupils, are 








on worked out in a variety of materials having interesting textures 
ld so that the blind children will enjoy feeling the cover pictures. 
se The younger children cut, assemble, glue, and sew together the 
‘le various materials. a 
side lhe dimensions and directions for making the covers follow the 
op Junior Red Cross specifications. Iwo pieces of cardboard each 

' 11%" x 11” are needed. The front cover must be hinged. Cut ofl 
—_ a 1” strip on the 11” side for the hinge. Punch one hole 2” from 
=a top edge, one hole 2” from bottom edge, 

* and two other holes, in a line with them, [~~~ ] 
w 2” from the edge of the first holes. Cut 
<let “nrativwe Pp P nes Aare — 
DPN decorative end papers 4” smaller all | 

; around than the cardboard covers and | 
ged paste in place. A uniform style of cord | 
. for binding can be obtained through the — | x 
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Junior Red Cross. 

Note pads of various small sizes are 
covered with gaily decorated construc- 
tion paper or with designs made with 
finger paint, tempera, or crayons. ‘The 
covers and pads are stapled, and may be 
tied with bits of bright yarn. The three 
notebooks shown together at the bottom 
of the page have finger-painted covers. 
The one at the lower right is decorated 
with crayon designs. 

Simple unshaped bedsocks known as 
New Havens (see illustration at right) 
) may be made of one color or of mixed 
colors. Set up 60 stitches with 2-ply 
yarn on No. 4 needles. Knit 2, purl 2 
for 8 inches. Bind off. Fold over evenly 
and sew up the sides, (Continued on page 92) 
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AUN WORLD IS A ——— 
FAIENDLV WORLD UN Art Activities 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


A MARGARET SWORDS 


ef . Instructor of Art, Bryant Elementary School, Harvey, Illinois 


7 oo / {\ Vv HEN some seventh-graders were asked what they would draw if 
/ . ( A told to “make something about UN” they offered many sugges- 
. tions. ‘The flags, costumes, and holiday customs of various nations, as 
ae well as the transportation, industries, and sports, were mentioned. 
Everyone is interested in making flags, but this subject appeals to the 
boys in particular. ‘Three inches wide to five inches long is a good pro- 
portion. Flags are easy to draw if shown stretched out flat, but care 
must be taken to make rippling flags look right. 
Making the UN emblem [sce cover] calls for the use of a compass. 
If map drawing is a new experience, special practice may be required. 
Girls are interested in drawing colorful national costumes. ‘To find 
pictures of authentic native costumes of the United Nations may call 
for a considerable amount of research. ‘The teacher should emphasize 
that in Europe traditional costumes are worn chiefly at festivals. 
These drawings may be used in a variety of ways, as they can be 


2 ad : 
adapted for posters, program covers, friezes, and stage backdrops. 


4 p WSIC AN Alp 
“UN FRIENDSHIP 
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HE handwork on this page has a va- 
T riety of uses. The articles are rec- 
ommended by the Junior Red Cross as 
suitable for overseas gift boxes. The 
pin boxes and the note pads might also 
make attractive Mother’s Day gifts. 


FELT PENCIL CASES 


Felt for the pencil cases may be bought 
by the yard or obtained from old hats. 
Slash the hats so that the larger areas of 
the brim and crown lie almost flat. 
Dampen both sides and press with an iron 
between brown paper until dry and flat. 

For the pencil cases, cut two strips of 
felt, one 2” wide and about 8/2” long and 
the other 2” wide and about 12/2” long, 
depending on how long a flap is desired. 
A heavy sewing snap or a regular glove 
button snap should then be sewed or 
fastened in place. 

Small circles, ovals, triangles, and 
squares of felt in bright colors may be 
arranged to make the floral designs. One 
stitch of contrasting yarn will hold each 
flower and leaf in place. 

Sew the edges of the case together last 
of all, using a buttonhole stitch. 








Overseas Gifts 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ELDAH BURK 


Teacher of Art, and Arts and Crafts, Sidney Lanier School, San Antonio, Texas 


ENAMELED PIN BOXES 


Enameled pin boxes may be made 
from small discarded metal boxes. Paint 
them inside and outside with a quick- 
drying lacquer. Allow the boxes to dry 
for several days before adding the de- 
signs. The children may plan their pat- 
terns during part of this time. Much of 
the design will be formed from tiny dots, 
made by touching the smooth enameled 
surface with the tip of the brush. Be 
very careful, for dots usually turn out 
larger than expected. A long stroke, to 
resemble a daisy petal, is easily made. 
Long straight lines should be avoided 
because enamel refuses to follow a ruled 
line. The designs should be painted free- 
hand with imagination given a free rein, 


PENGUIN LAPEL PIN 


Draw an outline of the penguin on 
cardboard. ‘Then trace this outline on 
scraps of black felt or leather. Cut two 
of the body pieces in such a way that they 
can be glued together with the right 
sides facing out. (The front should not 
include the wing or bill. Cut along the 
solid lines as indicated.) Sew a small 
safety pin to the back and a tiny button 
or bead for the eye to the front, before 
any assembling is begun. Spread a good 
quality of glue %” in from all edges of 
the inside surface of the penguin’s back. 
Press the two body picces together, insert- 
ing a bit of white cotton at the throat. 
Next glue in place a bill and vest of white 
felt or leather. The penguin’s wing re- 
quires a second gluing. Fold it as indi- 
cated by the dotted line on the drawing, 
and press it forward, gluing it to the front 
of the body only along its edge. Let the 
completed ornament dry under a weight 
for several hours. Other animal and bird 
lapel pins can be made in the same way. 





STENCILED NOTEBOOK COVERS 


Notebooks of any size may be given 
construction-paper jackets that are fitted 
over the regular notebook covers in the 
same manner as protective jackets are 
fitted over school textbooks. Reinforce 
the corners and the center fold with 
transparent sticky tape. 

Stencil designs make attractive deco- 
rations for these covers. Experiment with 
several types of designs, and then cut 
one from stencil paper or heavy wrap- 
ping paper. 

Thick poster paint should be used for 
stenciling. ‘Touch the brush to a blotter 
to remove excess water and paint before 
beginning. Hold the stencil brush in a 
vertical position and brush from the out- 
er edge of the stencil to the center. Paint 
small stems and dots freehand. 
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A UN COUNCIL ROOM 7 Ae 


DORIS M. PLOUGH | 


Supervisor of Art, Central Schools, Dansville, New York 










































SEMICIRCULAR COUNCIL TABLE 












25 RADIUS 


NE way of helping children to visualize the three UN 
Councils—the Security Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Economic and Social Council—is to 
make a diorama featuring the semicircular council table 
which is almost their trademark. (See page 41 for a pho- 
A tograph of a real council meeting.) ‘The scale drawing A 
ae a given here may be made of tagboard in the exact size a a a 
shown, or enlarged, in proportion, to any size desired. ‘The 
table shown allows room for eleven of the chairs—the cor- 





rect number for the Security Council. Chairs made in this 2 st 
B proportion will also fit under the small oblong table pro- 1 aa 
vided the spaces between the legs are cut out. = 
The semicircular table will stand when its ends are fold- | 

















ed downward on the dotted lines and (Continued on page 90) 
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Before constructing a council-room diorama, refer to the 
14 )! 2 | M4 photograph reproduced on page 41. Flags of the Security 
= Council Member Nations, shown on page 31, might be added. 
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These five nations, named in the Charter of the United Nations, 
are permanent members of the Security Council. 


FLAGS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Make Them in Their Correct Colors 




































































































































































































































































































































































CHINA 
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UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


HILDREN will want to reproduce the 
flags in a large size. Made of col- 
ored construction paper, they can be 
mounted as a wall display or fastened to 
dowel sticks for a colorful room exhibit. 
Recognition games will enable the chil- 
dren to match countries with flags. 
Turn to page 41 of this issue to find 
out where to send for posters and real 
flags of the UN Member Nations. 
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UNITED STATES — 
OF AMERICA 


These three nations, chosen by the General Assembly, became members of the Security 
Council in 1948. In 1950, three other nations will be chosen to take their places. 








ARGENTIN 















































































































































CANADA 


CUBA 


These three nations, chosen by the General Assembly, became members of the Security 
Council in 1949. In 1951, three other nations will be chosen to take their places. 
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EGYPT 
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Act I 


ANNOUNCER (standing at nght 
of stage in front of curtain)— 
Many years ago there lived a wise 
man named King Jason. He 
was the ruler of the country of 
Jesimeria which means Happy 
Land. All of his subjects loved 
King Jason and the country was 
a happy, peaceful place. Now, 
King Jason had five sons; Justin, 
James, Jonathan, Joseph, and 
Julius. They had grown up to 
be fine young men, and everyone 
was wondering what they were 
going to do to earn their living. 
One day as King Jason was 
finishing his lunch, he watched 
Jackson, his manservant, cut a 
pie into five parts. ‘That gave 
King Jason a wonderful idea. “If 
pies can be cut into five parts, 
why can’t countries?” he said to 
Queen Julia. “I will give each 
of my sons one part of our coun- 
try to rule.” So he called the five 
boys, Justin, James, Jonathan, 
Joseph, and Julius. ‘They were 
very happy when they heard their 
father’s decision, and each one set 
out to rule his own land. It is 
now six months later. 

(Announcer exits and curtain 
opens.) 

(King Jason is on his throne. 
Jackson stands at his right.) 

KING JASON— Jackson, bring me 
the royal calendar. 

yjAcKson—Yes, Your Majesty. 
(He brings a calendar to King 
Jason.) I was hoping that you 
would remember that next week 
is the birthday of Queen Julia. 

KING JASON (looking at calen- 
dar)—Just as I thought! Next 
Friday is the day. What does the 
Royal Weatherman say about 
next Friday? 

JACKSON—Oh, he has ordered 
clear weather for all of next week. 
He always orders bright sunshine 
for Queen Julia’s birthday. 

KING JASON—Jackson, do you 
know I have not been able to 
sleep for the last week? 

JACKSON—Why, Your Majesty, 
what is the trouble? 

KING JASON—I cannot think of 
a present for Queen Julia. 

JAcKsOoN—Perhaps she would 
like a different kind of present 
this year. Do you remember the 
fine road that has been started 
through Jesimeria? I overheard 
the Queen telling her handmaid- 
ens that she would like to take a 
trip through the country and see 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ELIZABETH F. NOON 


Children often need a concrete example to under- 
stand an abstract principle. In fairy-tale style, this 
play shows how UN hopes to bring about world peace. 








CHARACTERS 
ANNOUNCER 
KING JASON 
JUSTIN 
JAMES 
JONATHAN ) —King Jason’s sons. 
JOSEPH 
jULius 
jacKson~—King Jason’s servant. 
WISE MAN 
ARTISTIC. MAN 
STRONG MAN 
CLEVER MAN 
FUNNY MAN 


Greatest 
from each of Jesi- 
meria’s five parts. 


CosTUMES 


Announcer wears modern clothes. 
The others are dressed in typical 








warrior 


medieval fairy-tale costumes. Use 
imagination on costumes for the 
warriors, 

SETTING 

The play takes place in the 
throne room of King Jason’s pal- 
ace. The throne is at the left of the 
stage. There is a table at center 
back of the stage. For Act II, the 
following articles are placed on it: 
two ropes tied together in a slip- 
knot, an egg, and a dish of un- 
shelled peanuts. 

There is a large map on the wall 
at center back of stage showing 
the kingdom of Jesimeria divided 
into five parts like the pieces of a 
pie. 














the lovely scenery. Such a trip on 
the new road would make a won- 
derful birthday surprise for her. 

KING JASON—That’s a_splen- 
did idea, Jackson. ‘The road was 
started two years ago. It must 
certainly be finished by now. Call 
in my five sons and we will make 
sure that everything is in readi- 
ness. Then I shall have the royal 
coach repainted and new uni- 
forms made for my footmen. 

yJACKSON—I shall call them at 
once, Your Majesty. (He exits 
and returns with the fwe sons, 
who bow low and greet their 
father.) 

KING JASON—Good morning, 
my sons. I wish to talk to you 
about your mother’s birthday. I 
am going to take her for a trip 
over the royal highway. I called 
you to find out whether the road 
has been completed. 

(Sons all hang heads.) 


yustin—We are sorry to tell 
you, Father, that the road is far 
from completed. 

yosePpH—In fact, Father, we 
have not worked on the road for 
nearly four months. 

KING JASON—Why, I do not 
understand! It was nearly fin- 
ished some months ago. I thought 
people would be traveling back 
and forth on it by this 
What has happened? 

JONATHAN—AIl of our people 
are at war. 
to show the others that it has the 


time. 


Each section wants 


best people in Jesimeria. 

JACKSON-—I know it is true, 
Your Majesty. Every day I have 
heard news of fresh battles. 

KING JASON—Why was I not 
told about this? 

yustin—We did not want to 
worry you, Father. 

KING JASON-—Well, the fighting 
must cease. For four hundred 
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years the people of Jesimeria 
have been at peace. I will have 
no fighting such as this. My sons, 
tomorrow I want each one of you 
to send me as a representative the 
greatest warrior in your domain. 
We shall see whether we can solve 
these difficulties. 


Act Il 


ANNOUNCER (Standing in front 
of curtain at stage right)—The 
warriors were assembled with 
great haste. As we see King 
Jason, he is awaiting them in his 
throne room. 

(Announcer exits and curtain 
opens.) 

(King Jason is on his throne 
reading. The five warriors enter. ) 

JACKSON—The warriors have 
come, Your Majesty. 

KING JASON—Good. Now let 
us see why you men are fighting 
instead of completing our road. 

WISE MAN—Your Majesty, my 
people are the wisest people on 
the earth. We want everyone to 
know how wise we are. 

ARTISTIC MAN—Your Majesty, 
the people of my land are the 
most artistic in the world. We 
can make beautiful pictures and 
intricate designs. We think the 
best people are in our part of 
Jesimeria. 

STRONG MAN--I come from a 
land of strong men. No other 
people are as powerful as we. We 
should be respected for 
strength and power. 

CLEVER MAN—Such bragging! 
Your Majesty, we do not have 
to live by our strength. Our peo- 
ple are very clever. We have cun- 
ning tricks and can easily outwit 
any of these stupid fellows, if we 
try. 

FUNNY MAN—Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
What good does it do to be so 
smart? Our people are the best 
because we are the funniest. 
Everyone else is always so serious. 
No one likes people who never 
laugh. Ha! Ha! Ha! 

JACKSON—Now you see, Your 
Majesty, each part thinks it is 
better than the other 
That is why there is war. 

KING JASON—I can see that 
that is true. But perhaps these 
people are not so great as they 
think. Jackson, bring me a list 
of those who are here. (Jackson 
hands him list and King Jason 
reads.) ‘The wisest, the most 
artistic, the strongest, the clev- 


our 


section. 


erest, and (Contin ued on page 75) 
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Act I 
Sandra and Helen meet Ken 
and Bud in the center of the space 
before the curtain, and exchange 
All books 
that the, 
coming to school. 

Have 
this morning? 
HELEN] 
didn’t sce me. 


creetings. carr) and 


equipment show are 


KEN vou seen Charlie 


but he 
He wouldn't even 


saw him 
look in my direction. 


SANDRA--He didnt speak to 


me, cither. 


BuD—Somethinge’s on Charlie's 
mind. He just doesnt talk to 
anybody. 

HELEN—Oh! I thought may- 


be he was mad at me. 


KEN—I| wonder what the trou- 
ble is. 

SANDRA~ Perhaps we can help 
him. Here he comes now. 


(All say “Hi; Charlie,” 
“Tello, Charlie,” and so on.) 
CHARLIE. (glumly)--H’lo. 
Hey! What’s eatin’ you? 


KEN— You act as if you hadnt 


four 


BUD 


a friend in the world. 
CHARLIE-- I won't have, long. 
Wait till John finds out 
SANDRA- Finds out 
HELEN -Don't 
John thinks. 
KEN 


what? 


you care what 
tell us. 


vour friends. 


Come on 
Wer 

SANDRA--Let us help you. 

CHARLIE— I 
It’s like this. 
ing to live at our house. 
Swell! 


brothers or sisters. 


BUD 


wish vou could. 


There’s a kid com- 
You havent any 


BUD 


But this is my 


CHARLIE CouUuSs- 
in Peter 
KEN-—What’s wrong with that? 


CHARLIE— Plenty. 


come over from Europe. 


Peter's just 
Mom 
and Pop are all out to be good to 
him and give him a home, and 
stuff, because he’s had such a 
hard life. 

SANDRA—Poor kid! 

CHARLIE— You 
understand. He’s 
He’s a foreigner! 


don’t seem to 


like us. 
He can’t speak 


not 
much English. Ive got to have 
him on my hands and show him 
around, 


My goodness! He’s so 


ignorant! He just doesn’t know 
will think 
I’m crazy, too, if I pal around 
with him. 


HELEN 


anything! Everybody 


Everyone knows about 
war orphans. 
KEN—He may not be as bad as 
you say. 
CHARLIE 
him. 


He’s worse—I’ve seen 


And John will sure make 
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Americanizing Peter 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GRACE EVELYN MILLS 
Teacher of English, Central School, Dansville, New York 


These children found that in the process of Amer- 
icanizing Peter they themselves gained a new re- 
spect for the abilities of people from other countries. 
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life miserable for him and for me 


100, 
Bnup—-Where is he now? 
CHARLIE ~-He’s at home. Mom 


wants to get him built up and 

teach him a few things before he 

starts to school. 

think it 

fun to teach him. 
CHARLIE--Wait till vou see him 


and youll change your mind. | 


HELEN | would be 


can just imagine myself introduc- 
ing him around. (With sarcasm. 

“This is my cousin Peter from the 
He never saw a gas 


doesn't 


old country. 
He 
what butter is. He’s scared if you 
look at him.” 


stove. even know 
I wish he'd stayed 
where he belonged. 

nup—Your folks didn’t. 

CHARLIE 
in. My father is a foreigner too. 
I knew I wouldn't have a friend 
left. 

nuD—Don’t be a dope. We're 
your friends and you know it. 

KEN—But that poor kid needs 
friends, too. 


‘That’s right, rub it 


JOHN (joins the group)—Who 
needs friends, too? 


CHARLIE—Oh, skip it. 
































KEN—It’s Charlie’s cousin from 
Kurope, John. 


JOHN: “That little squirt your 
father had with him in the cloth- 
ing store? 

CHARLIE- -Uh-huh. 

Whats he want to 
My father says 
we vot too many foreigners now, 

Class bell rings.) 

BUD 


JOHN 
come here for? 


I guess a lot of us were 
foreigners not so far back. 

Id just like to see that 
skinny kid try any funny stuff 
Why, I can lick him 


Bell rings again. 


JOHN 


with me. 
And a dozen 
more just like him. (//e exits.) 
Others look after him. 
KEN—One_ hundred 
American—-That’s him! 


(All exit. ) 


per cent 


Acr Il 

(Children are assembling.) 

BUD—Has Charlie come yet? 

JEAN--Nope. I just can’t help 
feeling sorry for him. He sure is 
worried. 

KEN—Shucks! He needn't be. 

JEAN--But, gee, this kid 
never been to a movie, even. He 


has 








CHARACTERS 

SANDRA PETER—A slightly 
HELEN built boy. 
KEN MISS ROSI 
BUD DICK 
CHARLIE IWENRY 
jouNn—A large THELMA 

boy. jupby 
JEAN 








SETTING 

Act I and part of Act II take 
place in front of the curtain. ‘The 
remainder of Act II and Act III 
occur in a schoolroom. ‘The room 
should have few enough desks so 
there is room for the committee 
meeting and for the social-studies 
program. 
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doesn’t know baseball. He doesn’t 
know anything. 

Bup-—We can soon teach him. 
What Charlie is what 
that big fresh John will do to 
both of ‘em. 

(Exit all except Ken and John, 
who has just come up. 

KEN 
my arithmetic. 

youn-——I 


WOITIC€S 


I'm going in and finish 


haven’t done anv of 
mine. 
KEN 
JOHN Youll be 
starts to chase Ken, who runs off 
stage.) 


Let me copy yours. 
I will not. Do your own. 
Sorry. He 


As class bell begins to rine, 
Charlie and Peter appear.) 
PETER 
CHARLII 
you think it is. 
Pete—try to behave other 
people. ‘These kids Ameri- 
cans. You just got to act like one 
too. If you don't FIl be in Dutch 


Is this the school? 

Of course! What do 
Now look here, 
like 


are 


with everybody. 
“In Dutch?” 
understand. 


PETER I do not 


CHARLIE—Aw-— it's hopeless. I 
don’t suppose you do understand. 
Just try not to be a dope, that’s 
all. little shake, 


and pushes him through curiain, 


(Gives him a 
which now opens on a typical 
schoolroom. Girls and boys are 
informally occupied. Sandra is 
watermg plants, perhaps; others 
John 
pape r 


from one of the boys. The teach- 


are at work at their seats. 
is endeavoring to vet a 


er, Miss Rose, beckons him to her 
desk, she John bend 
their heads over a book as if she 
is helping him. Peter shows signs 
of immediate flight at sight of all 
the children. Charlie grips him 
fiercely by the arm.) 


and and 


MISS ROSE (to John)—Your 
whole trouble is that you dont 
know your tables. 

SANDRA— Qh, Miss Rose. (She 
glances toward Peter.) 

MISS ROSE (standing )—Good 
morning, Charles. Is this your 
cousin whom the children have 


just told me about? 

CHARLIE—Yes'm. (Shoves Peter 
forward.) Remember what I told 
you. (Deep whisper.) Peter goes 
to desk and makes a low bow. 
Some children snicker. Miss Rose 
looks over the heads of the two 
boys to give the class a glance of 
disapproval. ) 

MISS ROSE—So your name Is 
Peter. I hope you'll be happy 
here. Children, as you perhaps 
know, Peter (Continued on pag 76 
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rt NATIONS FROM “A? TO “2? 
what ] 
lo to 
John, 
finish | 
ny of In a fam-i- ly, you can _ see, Are man-y_ folks be-sides you and me; 
own. 

Il 
nS off 
7viNG, 
“—s There’s Moth -er, Fa - ther, Sis - ter Sue, Broth -er Bob, and Un - cle _ Lou. 
here, 
other 
meri- 
Ce one 
Yutch 
y not 
. 3 The U - nit - ed Na-tions fam-i- ly has na-tions from “A” right down to “Z.” 
tand. 
hat’s 
hake, 
iain, | 
pical 
y are 
ra 1s 
thers ; ' 
John Nor-way, Rus- sia, Bra - zil, are three, And the U. S. A.- why, nat - ral - ly. 
a per 
ach- 
» her | 
a ALL ARE JOINED SO HAPPILY 
b che UW e \ J 
signs 
yf all 
him 
your | 
ion't | le Ev - ’ry na - tion of the world, Ev - ’ry flag that is un - furled, 

2. Wheth - er yel - low, black, or white, There’s no need for us to fight. 

She 
;ood 
your 
lave 
-eler 
told ‘ 
aa Ev - ’ry per - son, young or old, Ev - ‘ry coun - try, small or bold— 
OW. Chi - nese, Dan - ish, Eng - lish, Dutch, Swed - ish, A - mer = 1 = Can, Trench, and such— 
Rose 
{wo 
é of 
f is \ 
ppy 
laps 
is hap - pi - ly— The U - nit - ed Na -tions fam - i - ly. 


All are joined so 
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Euery Nation on Ton 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


M. FLAVIA TAYLOR 


Teacher of Social Studies and English, 
Hamilton Junior High School, McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania 


























CHARACTERS 

MONTLOR 
FDOWARD | 
bILEN Members of Sev 
KIL! enth and Eighth 
CONSTANGI Cirade Junior Cit- 
CLAUDIA ivens Club 
HOWARD 
DISct ION LEADER 
YVONNE Cruest from sixth orac 
ROGER Guest from fifth wrack 

IN Gruest from: fourth grade 

SETTING 

Act I.—Vhe choolyard — of 
Hamilton School one morniny 
before classe 

et Tl Vhe auditorium of 
Hamilton School several week 
later, 

Act | 


MONITOR (comes out in front of 
the curtains at the center of the 
stage )~-One of the pupils in our 
school, Kdward Stiles, has brought 
a newspaper article to school to 
hdward is a member of the 
Club, 


watches the newspapers for arti- 


day. 
Junior Citizens and he 
cles that would make good discus- 
sion topics for the club meetings. 
He is reading a part of the article 
to some of the other club mem- 
bers who are following him across 
( Exits. ) 

(Curtains open. Edward en- 
ters, followed by Claudia, Ellen, 
Howard, Bill, and 
The group moves slowly to the 
center of the stage.) 

EDWARD (reading from paper 
he is holding )—‘Students should 
know the complete facts about 
(He takes a deep 
breath and looks at each one in 
the yvroup then 


the schoolyard. 


Constance. 


world politics.” 


around him; 


“School children are 
democratic but not active enough 


continues. ) 


about it. ‘They are not interested 


enough in the government of their 


country nor in the part their gov- 


ernment has in world govern- 


ment. Students must be made to 
realize that they are responsible 
for the solution of life and death 
problems facing the world today. 
They have more time than adults 
to devote to the study of world 
under- 
standing, world government, and 


leadership, international 
world law.” 

More time! 
complete schedule of eighth-grade 


ELLEN I have a 


studies. Um a_echeerleader, a 
the Club, 
and a member of the Junior Cit- 
When would [ find 
the time to study these big world 


member of Dramatic 


izens Club. 
problems? 


wit. | have trouble enough 
learning to be friendly right here 
at home without trying to figure 
out how to make the whole world 
friendly. When you play football 
and basketball, you have to put 
co-operation and good sportsman- 
ship into practice. When you are 
tackled or outjumped, it isn’t be- 
cause the other fellow dislikes you. 
It’s just part of the game. 
CONSTANCE I’m busy, too. Be- 
sides my regular schoolwork, | 
It takes 
all my extra time for practice. 


study piano and voice. 


I'm sure that L could learn sev- 
eral new solos easier than I could 
read a booklet on the United 
Nations. 

cLAUDIA—With all the things 
we have to study about our own 
country, I think we haven't time 
to study about the whole world. 























ao” 
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I wish I had more hours for skat- 
ing or going to movies, which, | 
must confess, hold more attrac- 
tion for me than a North Atlantic 
Defense Pact. 

HOWARD--It’s the South Atlan- 
tic that takes all my time. I like 
to read African or South Ameri- 
can jungle stories. Somebody else 
will have to study about the rest 
of the world’s problems. 

EDWARD At least agree 
the writer of article 
when he says that students should 


we 
with this 
give their opinions on public and 
We do that in our 
Junior Citizens Club. 


world affairs. 
I'm going 
to vive this article to our discus- 
Maybe he will ask 


sion leader. 





us to discuss at our next meeting 
just whose responsibility it is to 
get the peoples of the world to 
understand each other and to be 
friendly. 

ELLEN—My mother and father 
have more time to think about 
that than I do, I’m sure. 

BiLL—I think the businessmen 
should solve that problem. They 
want to make 
with the world. 


money trading 
CONSTANCE—There are a great 
Why 
couldn’t these clubs take up some 


many clubs for grownups. 


of the problems of world friend- 
ship and peace? 
HOWARD. Before the next meet- 


ing of the 


(Continued on page 78) 





UN Settles « Dispute 


KOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HELEN L. HOWARD 


Formerly, Teacher, Auditorium Department, 
Froebel School, Gary, Indiana 


SCENE | 

Bill enters in front of curtains 
from the right and Jim from the 
left. Each carries an important- 
looking paper and Bill carries a 
stick. Bill obviously takes much 
longer steps than Jim. Just be- 
fore they meet, Bill leans over 
and pretends to make a line with 
a stick he holds in his hand. 
Uncle Sam enters through center 
of curtains and stands behind the 
They do not see him, how- 
ever, until he speaks.) 

BILL—-Everything on this side 
of that mark is my yard. Don't 
you cross that line! 

yjim—Who says so? You took 
longer steps. You don’t know 
where your yard stops and mine 
You make the 
mark anywhere. 

BILL the 
mark and you'd better not cross 
it. (fle doubles up fists and 
stands ready to fight.) 

JIM (preparing to fight too) 
You haven't any right to make 
the line there. You don’t know 
where the boundary between our 
yards is. Ill come across your 
old line if I want to. 

UNCLE SAM—Just a 
boys. 

BILL (turns quickly and _ sees 
Uncle Sam)—Who are you? 

jim—I know who he is, You’re 
Uncle Sam, aren’t you? 

UNCLE SAM—Yes, that’s what 
they call me. I represent the gov- 


boys. 


begins! could 


I say so! I made 


minute, 


ernment of the United States of 
America. It looks as if you boys 
were having a little trouble. 
bitt-—-Its not a little trouble. 
It's a lot of trouble. He 
stay in his own yard. 
jim—But, Uncle Sam, he just 


doesn’t know where his yard ends 


won't 


He drew a line 
and said that his yard comes this 


and mine begins. 


far, and I’m not to cross the line. 

UNCLE SAM—There must be a 
better way to settle this than by 
fighting. One of you may win 
but that wouldn’t really settle 
the boundary between your two 
yards. ‘That isn’t the best way to 
settle it, is it? 

BILL (putting down fists)—No, 
sir, but it’s the only way we know 
of settling it. 

jim—We're not grown up as 
you are. 

UNCLE SAM--But I was a small 
boy once upon a time myself. 
Back in the days from 1776 to 
1789 I had to give a lot, take a 
If I hadn't 
I might have wound up as forty- 
eight nations instead of this great 
United States. 

BiLL—Well, then, how can we 
settle this dispute? 

UNCLE SAM—Did you ever hear 
of the United Nations? 

BiLL—Yes, I’ve, heard of it, but 
it doesn’t always work. 

jim—They even have troubles 
among themselves. 

UNCLE SAM—Let’s think for a 
minute, boys. When I made my 


lot, and learn a lot. 

















meeting 
it zs to 
orld to 
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| father 
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essmen 
They 
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a great 
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know 
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start I had only thirteen states 
and they all spoke the same lan- 
guage. Even then, it took thir- 
teen years to weld the thirteen 
quarreling colonies into one na- 
tion. It took the long-sighted faith 
of such leaders as Washington, 
Jefferson, and Madison. ‘The 
United Nations is just a baby. It 








CHARACTERS 


BILL JIM UNCLE SAM 
The remaining characters each 
represent a section of UN or 
an agency connected with it. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
SECURITY COUNCIL 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF 
| USTICE 
SECRETARIAT 
rRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
MRS. €.C.S.A.—Co-ordinating 
Commission of Specialized 
Agencies. 
CHILDREN OF MRS, C.C.S.A, 
rao—Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 
wHo—World Health 
ization. 
icAO— International Civil 
Aviation Organization. 
1ro—International ‘Trade 
Organization 
ino—International Refugee 
Organization. 
1.0—International Labor 
Organization. 
uNEsco—United Nations Fd- 
ucational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. 


Organ- 


ruNbD—International Monetary 
Fund. 
RANK—International Bank for 


Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment. 
i1ru—International Telecom- 


munications Union. 
SETTING 
Scene 1 takes place in front 
of the curtains. 
Scene 2 occurs in the United 
Nations Headquarters. 




















was born eight short years ago. 
It has many more than thirteen 
nations and they do not all speak 
the same language as my colonies 
did. You must expect that there 
are many difficulties. 
jim—Where was the 
Nations born? 
BILL—And when’s its birthday? 


United 


UNCLE SAM—The formal birth 
of the United Nations was on 
January 1, 1942, when the United 
States, United Kingdom, Russia, 
and China signed the United Na- 
tions Declaration, and representa- 
tives of twenty-two other nations 
followed. These representatives 
of twenty-six nations subscribed 
to a common program of pur- 
poses and principles embodied in 
the Atlantic Charter. They joined 
together in a common struggle 
against groups seeking to rule the 
world. 

BiLL—Are there only twenty-six 
nations represented now? 

UNCLE SAM—No, there 
forty-four nations represented at 
the next 


were 
conference, in Casa- 


blanca. ‘Then followed many 
more mectings and conferences, 
until today nearly every nation 
in the world has applied for 


membership in the organization. 


yim—Is still don’t understand 
just how the United Nations 
works. 

pitt.— How can the United Na- 


tions keep the peace? How would 
it be able to settle our trouble 
about the boundary between our 
yards? 

UNCLE SAM~I think [ can best 
explain that by showing you, on 
my television set, just how the 


United Nations is set up. “Would 
you like to see it? 

jim—Oh, yes! 

piLtL—I'd like to. 

UNCLE SAM—When I _ finish 


maybe you can tell me how the 
United Nations can help you two. 

(Uncle Sam, Jim, and Bill go 
to stage right as the curtains 
open.) 

SCENE 2 

(General Assembly is seated in 
the center on the platform. Mem- 
bers of the other Divisions of the 
UN are seated in the semicircle. 
Near Economic and Social Coun- 
cil sits Mrs. C.C.S.A. Her ten 


children sit on the floor near her 
chair. (Continued on page 82) 























Ynited Nations Drill 
FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


IDA MILLS WILHELM 
Formerly, Teacher, Primary Grades, 
Forest Park Public School, Monett, Missouri 


WENTY is a good number of 
children to take part in this 
United Nations drill, but the num- 
ber can vary. All girls, all boys, 
or an equal number of girls and 
boys may participate. Besides 
those in the drill, two girls repre- 
senting Liberty and United Na- 
tions are needed. 

Girls in the drill should wear 
white or light-colored dresses, and 
boys blue slacks and white shirts. 
Mach should carry a small United 
Nations flag [see page 41] held 
with the right hand over the right 
shoulder. Liberty should wear a 
long Grecian robe with a band of 
blue bearing her name extending 
diagonally from her right shoul- 
United Nations 
should be dressed in a white eve- 


der to her waist. 


ning dress with a band of blue 
bearing the words United Na- 
tions. Use a good march. 

The children enter in single file 
from opposite sides of the stage 
at the rear, boys from the right, 
girls from the left. 

Meet in the middle of thestage, 
and march, two abreast, to the 
front. Separate, turning 
right and girls left, march to the 
corner on either side, turn, and 
march to the rear. 

Cross the stage diagonally to 
the opposite front corner, with 
a girl and then a boy passing 
through the line at the center. 
‘Turn and march in single file to 
Turn and cross the 
stage diagonally to the middle 
front and meet partners. 

Separate, boys turning right 
and girls left. March to opposite 
corners, turn, and march to the 
rear. 

‘Turn again and march toward 
center back of stage. 


boys 


the rear. 


‘The first couple pause, leaving 
space between for a couple to 
pass through. ‘Then they raise 
their flags from their shoulders 
and form an arch overhead. ‘The 
next couple, and each succeeding 
couple, pass under the archway, 
step back in line, and raise flags. 

From opposite sides at the rear, 
Liberty and the United Nations 
march toward each other, meet, 
clasp hands, and pass under the 
archway of the flags to the front. 
‘They bow to each other, and step 
backwards to opposite corners. 
The music ceases. 
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UNITED NATIONS— 
Joined in a crusade 
Of peace and good will 
Encircling the globe, 
Endeavoring still, 
The nations join hands 
Their tasks to fulfill. 


LIBERTY- 
May high and lowly 
In every domain 


Over all the earth 
Repeat the refrain: 
Let Liberty come 
And forever remain. 

The music begins, ‘The couple 
at the rear of the line put their 
flags back on their shoulders and 
pass through the archway of flags. 
Rach succeeding couple falls in 
line in order, 

At front of stage, boys turn 
right and girls left to corner and 
then turn and march to the rear. 
As each passes Liberty or United 
Nations, he salutes by lifting his 
flag high and bringing it back to 
the shoulder. ‘Turn and meet at 
the middle of the stage at rear. 
In single file, alternating a gir! 
and a boy, pass to the front, turn 
right, and continue around the 
stage. When the line is straight 
across the front of the stage, turn, 
and face audience. 

The girls step back out of line, 
turn right, pass around the first 
boy and weave in and out down 
the line of boys. At the end they 
march straight back to the other 
end of the line and, together, step 
back into place. 

The boys step back out of line. 
turn left, weave in and out down 
the line of girls, and return to 
place. 

Leader at each end of the line 
turns and leads his half of group 
to the rear of the stage. Turn 
and march toward center back. 
The first and each succeeding 
couple form an archway as they 
did before. 

Liberty and United Nations 
walk toward each other, bow, 
and pass together through the 
archway. As they pass througii, 
the couple who are nearest the 
front of the stage lower their flags 
and follow. Each couple, in turn, 
follows. 

As Liberty and United Nations 
emerge from the archway, they 
turn to right and left and lead the 
two lines from the stage. 
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TO A SWISS TUNE 


VIOLET ALLEYN STOREY 


I'd like to keep a shop in Inter 


laken. 
‘There'd be a painted cowbell 
on the door 


‘To warn me when my customers 
were coming, 
And all about the clean-swept, 
pine-soft floor, 


Would 


gnomes and inlaid tables, 


stand carved bears and 
And chairs that, being sat on, 
play a tune, 
While, from the walls, a hundred 
Clock-housed cul koos 
Would call each ticking hour 


from noon to noon. 


Besides these wares, Id sell mice 
made of ivory, 
And edelweiss in paperweights 


sealed fast, 


Narcissi pins and tiny-peopled 
chalets, 
And nut bowls — that 


prove 
musical when passed! 


I'd like to keep a shop in Inter- 
laken 
‘Above it, the calm Jungfrau, 
and, around, 
Green fields flame-tipped with 
poppies, daisies, bluets, 
And, everywhere, some happy, 


tinkling sounds! 


THIS MOMENT YEARN- 
ING AND THOUGHTFUL 


WALT WHITMAN 


This moment yearning and 
thoughtful sitting alone, 

It seems to me there are other 
men in other lands yearning 
and thoughtful, 

It seems to me I can look over 

behold 


many, Italy, France, Spain, 


and them in Ger- 

Or far, far away, in China, or 
in Russia or Japan, talking 
other dialects, 


And it 


know 


if I 


other 


seems to me could 
men | 
attached to 


them as I do to men in my 


those 

should become 
own lands. 

Oh, I know we should be breth- 
ren and lovers, 

I know I should be happy with 
them. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF PEOPLE 


EDWIN 


Gone is the city, gone the day, 


VARKHAM 


Yet still the story and the meaning stay; 


Once where a prophet in the palm shade basked 


A traveler chanced at noon to rest his mules. 
“What sort of people may they be,” he asked, 


“In this proud city on the plains oerspread?”’ 
“Well, friend, what sort of people whence you came?” 


“What sort?” the packman scowled; “why, knaves and fools.”’ 


“You'll find the people here the same,” the wise man said. 


Another stranger in the dusk drew near, 


And pausing cried, “What sort of people here 


; ok 
In your bright city where yon towers arise? 


“Well, friend, what sort of people whence you came?” 


“What sort?” the pilgrim smiled with lifted head; 


“Good, true and wise.’ 


“You'll find the people here the same,” the wise man said. 


HOME THOUGHTS 
FROM ABROAD 


ROBERT BROWNING 


Oh! to be in England 
Now that April's there, 
And whoever wakes in England 


Sees, some morning, unaware, 


‘That the lowest boughs and the 


brushwood sheaf 

the 
tiny leaf, 

While the chaflinch sings on the 
orchard bough 


Round elm-tree bole are in 


In England now! 

And after April, when May fol- 
lows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and 
all the swallows 

Hark! where my blossomed peat 
tree in the hedge 

Leans to the field and scatters 

on the clover 

Blossoms and dew-drops—at the 
bent spray’s edge 

That's the wise thrush; he sings 

each song twice over, 

Lest you should think he never 
could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture! 

And though the fields look rough 
with hoary dew, 

All will be gay 
wakes anew 

The buttercups, the little chil- 
dren’s dower, 


when noon-tide 


lar brighter than this gaudy 
melonflower. 


CHINESE LULLABY 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Chinese Sandmen, 
Wise and creepy, 
Croon dream-songs 
‘To make us sleepy. 
\ Chinese maid with slantine 
cyes 
Is queen of all their lullabies. 
On her ancient moon-guitat 
She strums a sleep-song to a 
Star; 
And 


when China-shadows 


fall 


Snow-white lilies hear her call. 


big 


Chinese Sandmen, 
Wise and creepy, 

Croon dream-songs 
‘To make us sleepy. 


LARKS 


1 Translation from the Armenian 


ROSE FYLEMAN 


Little larks 

With pretty feet, 

In the fields 

‘They sit and eat, 

Dancing, dancing daintily 
Among the stones 

They look about 

For tiny seeds 

And pick them out, 
Dancing, dancing daintily. 





Acknowledgment is hereby made to the following for permission to reprint 
verses: Doubleday & Co., Inc., for “This Moment Yearning and Thoughtful” 
from Leaves of Grass; Mr. Virgil Markham, for “The Right Kind of People,” 


by Edwin Markham, his father; J. 


B. Lippincott Co., for “Larks” from Pic- 


ture Rhymes from Foreign Lands; Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., for “Around 
the World” from St. Nicholas Book of Verse, copyright 1923, by the Century 
Co.; the author, for: part of: her poem “Neighbors.” 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
THOMAS TAPPER 


“Most every evening after tea, 

I travel far as far can be; 

[ grasp the wheel with both my 
hands, 

And off for foreign 


soon Im 


lands. 
I see all countries that I can: 
Alaska, China, and Japan, 
‘Then round by Italy and Spain, 
And very soon I'm home again. 


Then up about the Polar Sea, 
Where 


at me. 


bears and walrus. stare 
At other times I take my way 


‘To distant Burma and Malay. 


In every land, down to the sea, 

‘Lhe people rush to look at me. 

“Good luck to you,” I hear them 
say; 


I wave my hand and speed away. 


Our dining room is everywhere; 
My ship is just a rocking chair; 
the world, at 


1 cruise about 


SCo 


a, 


"Most every evening after tea. 


NEIGHBORS 
HELEN WING 


Sometimes brother lets me 


look 


In his Geography ; 


my 


The lands are painted rainbow 
bright, 
‘The blue is for the sea; 
And in 
there are 
Children just like me. 


each foreign country 


Of course 
like mine; 


their clothes are not 


Their hair is different, too; 
At dinnertime they never eat 

The kind of food I do; 
And playtime here is bedtime 

there. 

(My brother says it’s true. 
But they 
same 


are happy just the 
*Cause each one has a mother, 
And I suppose they mostly have 
A sister and a brother; 
I think it 
fun 


If we could know each other. 


would be lots of 
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DeaR READERS: 


By the time this magazine reaches you, the 
flags of fifty-cight nations will be flying in front 
of the City of New York Building at Flushing 
Meadows. 
United Nations will be meeting, to continue the 
Right 


there is a wonderful approach to a study of 


Inside, the General Assembly of the 
work it was doing in Paris last fall. 


this world organization. 


“But,” you may say, “I can’t teach UN to 
my youngsters. I just don’t know how to go 
at it, and the whole subject is so big and com- 
plicated, and what docs the United Nations do 


” 
but argue, anyway? 


If you feel that way, and certainly we all 
do sometimes, I wish that you could have gone 
with me to the Conference on the United 
Nations which I attended in New York, Febru- 
ary 16-18. I say “New York,” but the most 
exciting part of the conference was the day 


which we spent in the United Nations Build- 





FIRST STEPS IN WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


ing out at Lake Success, on Long Island. Many 
of you have visited there, and know the feeling 
of world citizenship that the experience gave 
ie, 

We toured the building, and sat in on ses- 
sions of the Economic and Social Council, the 
‘Trusteeship Council, and the Security Council. 
Probably the most valuable part of the day’s 
tivities, though, was a series of talks telling 
us about UN achievements, many of them very 
little public ized, 


[ came home with a strong fecling that the 
United Nations is a going concern. It has 
accomplished things even on the political level, 


where we often feel that affairs are rather hope- 


In a circle before the General Assembly meeting place are the flags of 


the United Nations. 
the circle, changing one place each day. 


en tas 
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They are arranged alphabetically, and move around 


Luing Galloway 


wn 





less. And when it comes to such important 
matters as food and transport and human wel- 
fare, the United Nations has been doing a 
prodigious job, and doing it well. 

So, what we are trying to do in this issue is 
to help you teach your children about a world 
organization which does things that need doing. 
We think it ism’t enough to teach about its 
mechanics, or how it was started, or what the 
current arguments are about. Its accomplish- 
ments and its possibilities must be studied too, 
It’s our United Nations and we ought to know 
about it! 


Production Editor, Vik INSTRUCTOR 
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SPECIALLY FOR YOt- 


UN Background 


|* MAKING youl plans for teaching about 
, the United 


to collect 


Nations, first of all you will 
want information about UN, for 
your own person il background. ‘The data on 
this page, the chart on pages 1 47, and 


the text on pages 14-45 will be useful for 
both you and the children. We hope you will 
order some of the materials described on pages 
t, 10, 22, 41, and 48. 
but supplement it with the 


free mate rial 


‘Try your library first, 
INEXPENSIVE OF 


suvgyecst ds here 


How UN Was Started 


In August, 1941], the meeting be- 
branklin D. Roosevelt’ and Winston 
Churchill took place aboard a U.S. battle- 
Atlantic Ocean. After five days 


of discussion an agreement was drawn up in 


histori 
tween 
ship im the 
which the “common principles in the nation- 
al policies” of England and the United States 

his agreement is known as the 
Ctharter. 


were stated. 
Atlantic 


charter, “the 


One of the phrases in the 
establishment of a wider and 


permanent system of general security,” con- 


Black Sitar 





President Truman stands at the speaker's desk to 


address the General Assembly of the United Na 
tions at us opening meeting in the United States. 
The microphones carry his speech to the world. 


Ofwial United Nations Photo 








issembly Chamber, re- 
notes so that they can keep 
daily press 


In the press gallery of the 
porter make 
j 


the public informed through the 
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Material for the Teacher 


tains the basic idea from which the United 
Nations grew. 
‘The 


used in January, 


“United Nations,’ was first 
1942, in the 


twenty-six nations who pledged 


name, 
declaration 
signed by 
themselves to support one another in the war 
avainst the Axis. 

In October, 1943, 
Britain, Russia, and the United States met in 


representatives from 
Moscow to discuss the establishment of an 
organization for maintaining 
‘The 


month the ‘Tehran Conference took place at 


international 


world peace and security. following 
‘Tehran, lran, when Prime Minister Churchill, 
President Roosevelt, and Premier Stalin met 
to further the plans which had been initiated 
in Moscow. 

In the early fall of 1944, statesmen from 
Britain, Russia, China, and the United States 
Dumbarton Oaks, near Washington, 


D.C, to make definite plans for the new 


met at 


world organization. 

The final draft of the 
was published under the title of “Dumbarton 
Ouks Proposals.” 

In February, 
United States, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics met in Yalta for an 


plans made there 


1945, the 


Britain, and the 


leaders of the 


eight-day conference. At its close, they an- 
nounced that a conference on international 
organization would be held in San Francisco 


during the month of April. 


1 Chinese visitor (right) at the General 
sembly adjusts a radio receiver so she 
hear the addresses in her own language. 





can 
Be- 
low is a view of the Assembly in session. The 
huge map facing the delegates must constantly 
remind them that the aim of UN is to help peo- 
ples everywhere to live happily together. The 
hooths at the right are for the translators. 





In that city on April 25, 1945, delegates 
from fifty countries met to work out a charter 
for the organization of the United Nations, 
On June 26, the charter was adopted, and 
The United Nations 


officially came into existence on October 24, 


signed by the delegates. 


1945, when the charter had been ratified by 
the Member States. October 24 is therefore 
known as United Nations Day. 


How UN Works 
‘The United 


group of six “principal organs,” 


Nations is organized as a 
each of 
‘The 
chart on pages 46-47 shows how these organs 
related UN 
commissions and specialized agencies. 

‘The 
called the 
It can 


which has its own particular purpose. 


are connected, and names. the 


General Assembly is sometimes 


“town meeting of the world,” 


discuss and recommend action on 


all sorts of international (Continued on pave 90 


Official United Nations Photo 
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Ml Greetz, from Keystone bien Co 
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Genial and capable Trygve Lie, from Norway, is the 


Secretary-General of the United Nations. Black Star 


NE of the basic aims of this unit is to 
O thoroughly acquaint the teacher with 
the purposes and procedures of the United 
Nations, so that UN will become an integral 
part of her thinking. She must see her group 
world before she 
that bind all 
If there is to be one world 


citizens of the 
them feel the ties 


as young 
can help 
people together. 
endowed with good will, children must learn 


at an early age that they are a part of it. 


Where to Get Help 


Helpful background material for teachers 
can be found in these booklets. 

Jasic Facts about the United Nations, 
UN Publication Sales No. 1947.1.3 (2) 
‘International Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27; $.15 
and up-to-date. 


Documents 


per copy Concise, exact, 


Everyman’s United Nations International 
Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27; $1.00 
per copy). Accurate, complete, and recent 
information. 

Globe View, No. 1 and No. 2 (Hinds, 
Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3: 


rates). Prepared for elementary schools; good 


$.25 per copy, special bulk 


for developing attitudes; no current data. 
Guide to the United Nations Charter, 
UN Publication Sales No. 1947.11.16 (In- 
ternational Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27; $.50 per copy). History and explana- 
tion of the charter; easy and readable. 
United Nations Ilandbook (Charles E. 
Merrill Co., Inc., 400 S. Front St., Columbus 
His- 


tory and explanation of the charter; tests 


15, Ohio; $.20 each, less in quantity). 


and discussion material; no current data. 
Flags of the Member Nations, as well as 
the United Nations flag, may be purchased 
from the Annin Flag Company, 85 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3. Write there for sizes and prices. 
Silk flags, 4” x 6”, with staff, are $.30 each. 


PLANS AND PURPOSES 


How, Why, and Where Suggestions 


Paper flags of the Member Nations, 1°” 
x 242” complete with staffs (unassembled ) 
may be obtained at a cost of $.85 a set from 
the American Association for the United 
Nations, 45 East 65th St., New York 21. 

While the supply lasts, a large poster 
showing the United Nations 
in full color may be obtained free from 
Miss E. Christiansen, Room k-208, United 
Nations, Lake Success, Long Island, N.Y. 

What to Get and Where to Get It is a free 
sheet giving much information about addresses 


flags of the 


of schools and pupils in other countries, films, 
activity materials, etc. (Mr. William Agar, 
Special Services, Dept. of Public Information, 
Educational Liaison, United Nations, Lake 
Success, Long Island, N.Y.). 

A Selected List of Current United Nations 
Documents and Publications may also be ob- 
tained free from Mr. William Agar, Special 
Services, Dept. of Public Information, Edu- 
cational Liaison, United Nations; Lake Suc- 


cess, Long Island, N.Y. 


Concepts to Be Developed 


ducation in peace and world friendship 
can proceed only as fast as the child’s social 
development will permit. Mere rote learning 
will not help to create a constructive attitude 
toward world friendship. 


PRIMARY GRADES 
1. We live in a big 


places far away that can be reached by ship 


world. ‘There are 


or airplane. ‘There are people in these far- 


away places. ‘They are our friends, 
a People dress, eat, and live as they do 
because of the climate and the conditions in 


their country. Such differences do not make 


Delegates of the eighteen nations in the Economic 
and Social Council are conferring around the semi 
cireular table, with their advisers behind them handy 
for consultation. Invited specialists are at the other 
tables, and translators are busy in the booths 





them “queer.” We would do the same things 
if we lived where they do. 

3. People are alike in so many ways that 
When we 
really know other peoples, we like them. 


their differences are unimportant. 


MIDDLE GRADES 


1. Countries share with each other... We 
exchange products with many countries. 

2. ‘There are many problems between coun- 
tries which need to be solved. ‘The best way 
to settle such differences is by peacefully talk- 
ing over the troubles and compromising. 

3. ‘There are many times when countries 
have to work together for the good of all. 

UPPER GRADES 

1. World co-operation today may seem to 
be slight, but comparisons with earlier and 
even recent times show that rapid progress 
is being made in this respect. 

2. Violent argument is not necessarily a 
sign of disunity. It often precedes amicable 
de isions. 

3. World citizenship will not be 
plished overnight. We 
The fact 


accom- 
must 
(Continued on page 84) 


exper t some 


failures. 


The day’s activities at the UN are posted on 
the big bulletin board in two languages for 
the delegates’ attention. Can you pick out 
any of the French words and translate them? 


P EETINGS 
MEFANCES 


an 
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Avystone View Co, 
Oficial Cnaed Nations Photo 
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Children Everywhere 


Cutting Paper Dolls 


r WAS raining very hard at recess time, 
but the grade at Oakdale 
School didm’t mind. Ellen had brought 
a book ef forcien paper dolls and every- 
one was going to help cut them out on the 
first rainy day. 


second 


‘The recess bell rang and 
soon the class was busy with the dolls and 
their costumes. Freddie had a brown- 
colored fellow who wore very little cloth- 
ing. “Doesn't he look funny?” he said. 

“Yes,” Tom replied, “and look at this 
boy.” He held up a doll that seemed to 
be dressed in white sheets. 

“Well, what do you think of mine?” 
She had a girl with black 
hair and slanted eyes who looked as if she 
“Wouldn't it be 
she asked 


said Patsy. 


were Wearing pajamas. 
fun to come to school like this”’ 
with a laugh. 

Jack had a boy with a wide hat on and 
Alice was busy cutting out a girl wearing 
a fur jacket. It was all so much fun that 
it was hard to stop when the recess bell 
rang. As they put away their scissors, 
Miss Cook could hear them talking about 
the strange clothing that these children 
After lunch she sugevested that 
thev talk some more She ex- 
plained that the boy clothed in the long 
white garments came from a desert coun- 
try where there was no rain and the sun 
Was very hot. He needed to protect his 
body from the dry, warm air. She asked 
the children to guess where the boy with- 
out much clothing came from. Billy said 
that maybe he lived in a jungle. This 
started a game, Soon the children were 
busy guessing what it must be like in the 
countries of the different dolls. 

After a while, Miss Cook suggested 
“You've told how differ- 


wore, 
about it. 


another idea. 





len from the UN press division show the 
children reference documents used by 2000 
reporters in preparing newspaper articles. 
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ent they are,” she said, “but don’t you 
think they are like us in any way?” 

“T know they all have birthdays,” said 
Ann, who was seven years old that day. 

“Yes,” said Billy, “and fathers and 
mothers and sisters and brothers, just 
the same as we do.” 

Joan said, “I am sure that all the girls 
must play with dolls, only I guess their 
dolls look different from ours.” 

“PH bet the boys play ball and mar- 
bles, too,” said Fred. “My brother was 
on an island in the ocean during the war. 
He brought home some round pebbles 
that were used for marbles.” 

Miss Cook asked the children whether 
they would like to write a story. She 
put their sentences on the blackboard, 
one by one. ‘This was what they said. 

“There are girls and boys everywhere. 
Sometimes they do not look like us. We 
might think they were queer. ‘They are 
really very much like us. ‘They eat and 
sleep and play just as we do.” 

‘That afternoon, as everyone Was get- 
ting ready to go home, ‘Ted said, “Let's 
The 
more we know of them, the better we 
will like them!” 

Everyone liked ‘Ted’s sentence. It 
seemed to make the story complete. 


add a last sentence to our story: 


The Scrapbooks 
7 next morning the children saw 


their story with ‘Ted’s sentence on 
the blackboard. Joseph read it to the 
class and the children talked some more 
about the paper dolls. Suddenly Betty 
said, “If we think those children are 
queer, maybe they think we are, too.” 
Miss Cook smiled. “Perhaps you 
could suggest a way to show them what 
we are like and to tell them that we are 
really their friends.” 
“We could write letters,” said Jane, 
“but maybe they couldn’t read them.” 
Then Peggy had an idea. “Let’s make 
scrapbooks,” she said. “We could cut 


Pictures on this page are official United Nations photos. 


A woman from New Zealand and one from the Netherlands talk 
with the children about the International Bill of Human Rights. 
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Keven though Ushang is from Tran, Victoria is from 
Vexico, and Girard and Florence are from France, 


all understand the speaker. They simply tune in on 
their receiving sets to any one of five languages, 





pictures from magazines showing all the 
things that we do.” 

“Let’s draw the pictures,” said George. 

“I think it would be a good idea to 
paint them,” said Julia. 

“We shall need more than one scrap- 
hook,” said Miss Cook, “so we can use 
all of your ideas.” 

“Who would we give them to?” said 
John. “We don’t know the name of any 
foreign schools.” 

“T’'m sure the Junior Red Cross would 
send them,” Miss Cook said. “We are 
members, you know.” 

‘They divided the class into six groups 
so that they would have six scrapbooks. 
‘Two groups were going to cut pictures, 
two would draw them, and two would 
paint them. ‘The children who could 
draw the best were chosen to make the 
covers. ‘Then the children wrote a letter 
to go with each scrapbook. ‘They said 
they wanted to be friends and they hoped 
whoever got the book would write a let- 
ter back to them and tell the class about 
themselves. 

The completed scrapbooks and letters 
looked so nice that they asked their prin- 
cipal, Mr. Daniels, to come and see them. 
He took the letters, scrapbooks, and a 
committee of children to the Junior Red 
Cross Headquarters, (Continued on page 86 
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The delegate from Yemen wears a sword, 
but he tells the children that it is just part 
of his uniform, like his robe and his turban. 
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The children visited this amateur radio station, at 
Lake Success, and laughed when someone identified 
the call letters as “Come to UN 


Keystone biew Co, 


Learning about the UN 


— and Jack Philips were very hap- 
py. ‘Their cousin Arthur was com- 
ing from Chicago and the entire family 
was going to visit New York City. ‘That 
evening the family were diseussing their 
plans. Jack had brought some maps 


from the filling station and had them 


spread out on the dining-room table. 
Suddenly he whistled with — surprise. 
“Father,” said he, “we will go near Lake 
Success where the Security Council is 


held. Why couldn't we visit the United 
iNations?” 


“We could very casily,” said Father. 
“T just didn’t think children your age 
were interested in the United Nations.” 

“We really are, Father,” said Mary. 
“We studied about it at school. You sce, 
we have student government. When we 
had our first assembly this fall, our prin- 
cipal, Miss Carter, told us about her vis- 
it to the United Nations. She said that 
countries send representatives to a big 
meeting where they talk over their prob- 
lems. She explained that even though 
we are separate classes, there are some 
matters that concern the whole school, 
so cach room in our school has two mem- 
bers on the council.” 

“Yes,” said Jack excitedly, “we just 
have little problems, but they are like 
the big ones that countries have in the 
United Nations.” 

By this time Mother was curious. 
“Why, Jack,” she said, “what would 
your student council settle that would 
be like the United Nations?” 

“Well,” Jack replied, “doesn’t the 
United Nations have to settle boundary 
lines? Last September we had to decide 
which grade could play on what part of 
the playground. And then, it makes 
rules about international transportation. 
Our sixth-graders thought that they 
should be the only ones to use the front 
steps. We had to talk about that, too.” 

Mary added that the student council 
had also made rules about snowballing 
just as the United Nations makes regula- 
tions about warfare, and that it had 
sponsored a project for filling Christmas 
baskets the same way the United Nations 
set up a program for helping needy pco- 
ples everywhere. 

“Tm telling you,” said Jack, “the dif- 
ference isn’t in the problems. People. 


\ Visit to Lake Success 


towns, states, and countrics all have the 
same ones. The difference is in the size. 
People and countries, too, used to think 
the best way to keep out of trouble was 
to mind their own business. But that 


just makes problems. Now we know that 


the best way to live happily is to get to- 
ecther and talk things over.” 

“And after we talk, do something,” 
added Mary. 

“Well,” said Father, laughing, “it cer- 
tainly seems that we'd better do some- 
thing about this talk and visit Lake 
Success tomorrow for sure. Maybe you 
and Jack can teach Mother and me 
about world co-operation. We want to 
know how all this works.” 

“Don’t forget Arthur,” Mary remind- 
ed them. “He has probably studied 
about the United Nations, too.” 


A Trip to Lake Success 


ARLY the next morning, the Philips 
E family met Arthur, and soon they 
were started toward Lake Success. 
Arthur was interested when he heard 
about their destination. “At school we 
saw a movie about both the General As- 
sembly and the Security Council,” he 
said, 

Mr. Philips was surprised again. “Do 
you mean you can tell us the difference 
between them?” he asked. “Pm not too 
sure about it mysclf.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Arthur. “The Se- 
curity Council has only eleven members. 
Five countries are on it all the time and 
other countries take turns.” 

“There are fifty-eight countries in the 
General Assembly,” said Mary. “You 
wouldn’t need all of them to solve every 
little problem that came along.” 

“T think I can explain it to you, Uncle 
Jim,” said Arthur. “I go to a big city 
school with thirty-six classrooms, so we 


The children stopped here to see the steam shovels, 
which were busily at work clearing the ground for 
UN's new skyscraper home beside the East River. 


had seventy-two members in our student 
government. Our advisor said that it 
was much too big a council to meet every 
week. With so many people arguing, we 
would never get anything done. She sug- 
gested that we choose a small council for 
the weekly meeting. Each of the sixth- 
grade rooms is on it because the children 
are older and have had more experience. 
Then every month four of the other 
rooms take turns being on the council. 
Our big student government assembly 
only meets once a month, or whenever 
a special problem arises.” 

“That's exactly like the Security Coun- 
cil,” said Jack, “except that the coun- 
tries on the Security Council are ap- 
pointed for two years.” 

“Well,” said Father. “Perhaps we can 
see the General Assembly building on 
our way to Lake Success.” 

By this time the Philips car was in- 
side New York City. Soon Father an- 
nounced that they were about to cross 


the East River. (Continued on page 80) 


These members of the UN Secretariat were recruited 
from China, Colombia, India, Norway, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. Their home coun- 
tries promise not to influence them in their work. 
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The Unite 





) gang knows that the first function 
of the United Nations is to enable 
countries to exist peaceably together and 
to avoid war. Wars do not start over- 
night. Small troubles grow into big ones. 
Tensions develop and finally the situa- 
tion becomes so intolerable that a country 
feels it is compelled to use force to set- 
tle the problem. 

You can understand this if you think 
about gangs of boys. They may have a 
small difference of opinion, such as which 
group can play the best game of baseball. 
If hard feelings occur at a game, new 
problems come up. ‘The boys in one 
gang may feel that they don’t live in as 
good a neighborhood as their rivals. 
They may think that the other boys 
act superior, or that they get better 
breaks. ‘They may have some skirmishes 
with them and come out on the short 
end. ‘Then they gct other boys to help 
so that they can go around and really do 
the job right, and some day there is a 
real battle. A lot of the fellows get 
hurt, and there are plenty of bitter feel- 
ings. One of the groups may seem to 
win, but actually nothing has been set- 
tled. ‘That is the same thing that hap- 
pens in a war. 

The men who organized the UN knew 
all about such situations. They wanted 
to set up an organization that could solve 
international troubles before they were a 
danger to peace. . 

If you will pretend that you want to 
organize a government to take care of 
the gangs in your town, maybe you can 
understand the way they tried to do this, 
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{freer World War UU, this family found themselves without a country. 


The 
United Nations, through IRO, helped them to go to Venezuela to establish 


other families have been assisted in the same wey. 


ations Organization 


First of all, the different groups would 
need to get together to discuss their prob- 
lems, and decide what to do about them. 
In the UN, more than fifty countries send 
representatives to discuss their problems 
and make decisions. ‘This meeting of 
representatives of Member Nations is 
called the General Assembly. It mects 
once a year, and can be called into spe- 
cial session if necessary. Lach Member 


Official United Nations Photo 
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i ae : 
UNICEF (United Nations Children’s Emergency 
Fund) is helping to feed and clothe more than 
four million needy children in war-torn countries. 





Nation has one vote, so the small coun- 
tries are just as strong as the big ones. 

Probably you would want to have a 
small council to meet and decide things 
when the General Assembly was not in 
session. ‘That would be similar to the 
United Nations Security Council; it 
could have the main gangs on it all the 
time and the lesser ones could take turns, 
In the Security Council, there are five 
permanent members. ‘They are the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia, 
China, and France. The other six mem- 
bers are chosen by the General Assembly, 
three each year. 

You would need a court to settle prob- 
lems. ‘The court of the United Nations, 
which is called the International Court 
of Justice, mects at The Hague in the 
Netherlands. It has fifteen judges, elect- 
ed for a term of nine years, who decide 
matters of international law. ‘The only 
cases that come before it are cases involv- 
ing nations. Individuals cannot bring 
cases before the court. 

You might have a special committee to 
take up economic and social problems in 
your town. ‘This would resemble the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, which has eighteen 
members, clected by the General Assem- 
bly for a term of three years. Its work is 
done by various commissions and com- 
mittees. Some of them are discussed on 
page 45. 

And of course you would need a special 
committee to take care of the rights of 
the small gangs, or of new gangs being 
formed. That would be like the Trus- 
teeship Council, which helps to govern 
small territories and to keep larger coun- 
tries from disregarding their rights. 

An important part of the UN is the 
Secretary-General, 


(Continued on page 83) 
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lid to Palestine refugees is part of the UN Disas- 
ter Prevention program. ‘This shipload of food 
and supplies is for both Arab and Jewish children, 
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countries have joined to date. 





He best way to settle trouble is to 
T stop it before it begins. If you could 
have small groups working constantly to 
improve your community, many prob- 
lems would never have a chance to start. 
Also, the longer the groups worked to- 
vether, the easier the process would be. 

‘Think of a team. ‘The first days the 
fellows practice, it’s pretty much every 
man for himself. As they work out 
plays together, the players begin to 
recognize one another’s strong points. 
Soon they have that quality called 
“teamwork,” and that is when they are 
really ready to play a game. 

One of the ways that nations are learn- 
ing teamwork is by working together in 
the UN to solve many practical problems. 

Don’t you think it is likely that every 
country has some of the same problems? 
Let’s look at a few, and see what the UN 
might do about them. 


Official United Nations Photo 





What a thrill for this little girl! 
It was the UN which made such happiness possible, 


New shoes! 


Sir John Boyd Orr, Director General, at left, welcomes 
kl Salvador as the fifty-fifth member of FAO, Two more 
Official United Nations Photo 


OMMISSIONS 
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Any 


about the United Nations. 


dnd Agencies 


The Commissions 


We will take an easy problem first. 
Everybody knows that our government is 
anxious to stop the use of narcotics. 
There are men who peddle opium, co- 
caine, or other dope. It is very hard for 
one country to break up this practice by 
itself, for when its agents are on a man’s 
trail, he can slip over the border into an- 
other country. (You might not think this 
could cause wars, but once two countries 
did fight a war over opium.) But with 
a UN committee on narcotics to organ- 
ize the fight all over the world, dope 
peddling becomes a pretty difficult prop- 
osition. 

Now let’s consider the population 
problem. You know that people often 
want to move from one country to an- 
other. Some countries are very over- 
crowded and very unproductive. Others 
are more prosperous. ‘The United 
States, which is one of the latter, has 
immigration quotas so that only a cer- 
tain number of people can come in cach 
year. The UN has a population com- 
mittee which is trying to make rules to 
peacefully govern entrance to and exit 
from countries so that everyone will be 
happily located. 

Did you ever think about human rights 
and whether women should have the 
same privileges as men? Probably not 
very much, because people in this coun- 
try are all fairly free, and women hold 
offices and are heads of businesses. But 
that is not the case everywhere. ‘The 
UN has two commissions that are work- 
ing to get equal rights for all people. 

There are three commissions con- 
cerned with armaments. ‘The Atomic 
Energy Commission is responsible both 
to the General Assembly and to the Se- 
curity Council. The Armaments Com- 
mission and a Military Staff Committce 
can make recommendations concerning 
the amount of defense equipment cach 
country should have. 

If you examine the chart on pages 46 
47, you can find the names of the remain- 





. 4 P . 
To increase international understanding, UNESCO wants 
to have the school children all over the world study 
Official United Nations Photo 











Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was selected to 
be the chairman of the Commission on 


Human Rights. Ralph Crane, from Black Star 


ing commissions. A very interesting 
project for your class would be to list 
them and decide what problems they 
should take up. Then you can compare 
your list with the work that each com- 
mission really does. 


The Specialized Agencies 


Athhated with the UN are ten special- 
ized agencies working closely with it at 
the present time. Three others, not yet 
in existence, will be brought into rela- 
tionship someday. These organizations 
have their headquarters in various parts 
of the world. The reference book, Basic 
Facts about the United Nations, gives 
the names of their director-generals, the 
Member Nations, and the locations of 
their headquarters. (‘Turn to page 41 to 
find how to get this book.) Some of 
the organizations are supported by prac- 
tically every nation. Others have a small 
membership that is gradually increasing. 

One of the oldest is the International 
Labor Organization, commonly spoken of 
as the ILO. It has been in operation 
ever since the first World War. If your 
father is a worker in some industry, he 
may belong to a labor union. Men from 
various parts of the country belong to the 
same union. ‘There are labor unions in 
other countries, too. ‘The union leaders 
know that there are problems common 
to the whole world. ‘The ILO is trying to 
improve opportunities for employment, 
wages, and working conditions all over 
the world. 

The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO) was started to avoid one 
country’s having a surplus of food and 
another country’s going hungry. It wants 
to improve nutrition and better living 
conditions for the farmer and all the 
workers connected with the processes in- 
volved in producing food. 

There is an International Bank. This 
is a very important (Continued on page 84 
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Here are constructive helps for establishing international 
anderstanding. Try them out on yourself and your pupils. 


What ideas do your children have about 
“foreigners”? Here is some material from 
a UNESCO project, which will help you find 
out where more complete understandings 
need to be built up. 


Some of the 
characters should be people from another 
country. 
world. 

2. Finish this story in any way you like. 

“The International Chil- 
dren’s Camp was nearly over. By the banks of 
a river in Middle Western United States 
many from all over the were 
gathered, to spend two weeks together. The 
children had just had ice cream and cake and 
the lovely June day was drawing to its close, 
when 2 


1. Write an original story. 


Its setting can be any place in the 


first day of the 
the 


children world 


3. Write a story to answer the following: 


If you weren’t an American, where would 
vou like to have been born, and why? 
If you could visit a foreign country where 


would you like to go: 

4. Describe any foreigners whom you have 
met, heard, or read about. 

5. Copy the following story, filling in the 
blanks in the that events might have 
happened. Use as many words for each blank 
as you like. 

Once when [ was walking home late at night, 
I saw some foreigners. I knew that they were 
‘They looked like 

Natu- 


Way 


foreigners because ... . 

ses Later I heard that 
rally I thought immediately of . .. . and felt 
~.eeee 1 determined to . In the end 
IT felt. ... that I had acted as I did, because 
it turned out that the forcigners 


UN history is in the making—keep in 
touch with it. The following periodicals 
can be used with upper-grade children, too, 

United Nations Bulletin, published twice a 
morith by the United Nations. $3.00 a year; 
$.15 a copy. Order from: International 
Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. . 

United Nations Newsletter, published 
monthly by the United Nations; $.50 a year; 
10-100 subscriptions sent to same address, 
each $.25 a year. Send order to United Na- 
tions Newsletter, c/o James Gray, Inc., 216 
Rast 45th St., New York 17. Se 
in full, in U.S. currency, 

United Nations World, published monthly; 
$4.00 a year; $.35 a copy (UN World, Inc., 
385 Madison Ave., New York 17). 


Send payment 
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How about religious differences? Do 
your pupils appreciate other faiths? 
A sincere presentation of three faiths 


Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant--is given in 
One God The Ways We Worship Him, by 
hitch and Creighton (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co., 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16; $2.50). 
Religious practices are described and pictured, 
with special attention to the children’s share 
in them. Such a book can do much to create 
a feeling of oneness among people who wor- 
ship the same God. 


Is your group inclined to be afraid of 
a new idea? Do you need to widen the 
children’s thinking about the world? Try 
having them read the following book. 


You and the United Nations, by Lois 
Fisher (Childrens Press, Inc.; order from 
your local bookstore); $.60. 

‘The main purpose of this book is to create 
desirable attitudes toward the things children 
are inclined to think of as “different.” The 
growth of our world neighborhood and _ the 
child’s place in it are amusingly presented in 
words and pictures. One of the illustrations 
is shown below, by the publisher's permission. 
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Which one are you? Is your mind big or little? 


When you read and hear about the argu. 
ments in the United Nations meetings. does 
it make you feel hopeless and discouraged? 
Here’s an easy-to-take remedy! 

How to Think about the United Nations, 
by Fred Smith; pictures by Kelly Oechsli 
(The Graphics Group, Whitestone, L.1., New 
York; $.15 each, 8 for $1.00 

This small pamphlet (4” x 5”; 32 pages 
helps one to see the successes and failures of 
UN in true perspective. The reader is led to 
see that “violent argument and debate” mere- 
ly show a healthy exchange of ideas. ‘The 
world’s great hope” is that arguments be- 
tween nations “will be settled with words, by 
the United Nations, rather than bullets.” — 


Wouldn't your pupils enjoy making 
friends with people in other countries? 


Addresses of children in eighty countries 
may be obtained from the following sources. 

International Friendship League, Inc., 40 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Division of International Educational 


Rela- 


tions, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D.C. 
World § Friendship among Children, c/o 


Church World Service, 214 East 21st St.. New 
York 10. 

Teachers who wish to correspond with 
adults in other countrics may secure names 
and addresses from: 

Pen Friends Division, English Speaking Un- 
ion, 19 East 54th St., New York 22. 


Your whole school might like to be affil- 
iated with a school abroad. The organiza- 
tions listed below will help you establish con- 
tact with a school similar to your own in 
another country. 

National Education Association, 1201 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

School Affiliation Service, American Friends 
Service Committee, 20 South 12th St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 

Save the Children 
Ave., New York 10. 


Six- 


Federation, 1 Madison 


If you and your children specially want to 
give help to orphans and war-handicapped 
children, write to the following organizations. 

American Council of Voluntary Agencies. 
for Foreign Service, Inc., 130 East 22nd St., 
New York 10. 

The Commission for 


tional Reconstruction, 
Washington, D.C. 


Educa- 


Place 


International 


744 Jackson 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
EVA M. HUNT 
N MY rural school, I found it 
I very hard for pupils of all 
grades to become 
current events. 


interested in 
Finally we drew 
a map of the world on paper large 
enough to fill the entire space be- 
tween two windows except for a 
border six inches deep. When the 
pupils bring news items they pin 
their clippings on the border and 
run colored strings from them 
to the places on the map where 
The chil- 
dren enjoy this activity and are 
becoming acquainted with fara- 
way places. 


the events occurred. 


AN ARITHMETIC GAME 


BESSIE CRAWFORD 


MADE a game which has been 
] helpful in teaching multipli- 
and division facts. ‘This 
game is similar to Authors. 

I printed a multiplication fact, 
minus its answer, in a vertical 
position on the upper left-hand 
corner of a tagboard card. For 
each multiplication fact, the cor- 


cation 


responding answer was printed 
on another card. Any number of 
multiplication facts may be used, 
and any number of children may 
play. 

A dealer gives four cards to 
each player. All the remaining 
cards make a “bone pile.” ‘The 
player to the left of the dealer 
starts the game by calling for a 
card which corresponds to the 
one in his hand. Suppose that he 
holds three times four. He calls 
for a twelve from a certain play- 
er. This player must give him 
the number if he has it. Other- 
wise, the caller draws from the 
“pone pile.” Should he get his 
required number, he lays his “set” 
on the table. (A “set” consists 
of two cards—the multiplication 
fact and its answer.) If a player 
holds an answer, he may call for 
its corresponding fact, thus com- 
pleting his set. If the player does 
not receive his card, the next 
player calls, 

Should a player be cardless, he 
may draw one card at a time 
from the “bone pile” until it is 
exhausted. The game is finished 
when all the cards are in sets. 
The player having the most sets 
is the winner. 








ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page & for general directions to contributors. 
See page 9 for Club Exchange. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned, 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 





BOOK REVIEWS 
ISABEL J. BOCK 


N owuR first grade we have oral 
When a child 
has finished reading a book I call 
him to the desk. By asking a few 
questions, I determine whether he 
has read the book. If possible, I 
avoid questions which could be 


book reviews. 


answered by merely looking at the 
(At this level it is easy 
to get the story from the pictures. ) 
I ask the child 
have done in a certain situation 
or how some character felt on a 
His replies tell 
me how much information he 
got from the book. Our reports 
are all very informal. 

A record for all the 
kept on a seasonal wall chart 


pictures. 


what he would 


certain occasion. 


class is 


with individual records on small 
These cards are valuable 
when reading progress is discussed 
with a parent. 


cards. 





LEGIBLE PENMANSHIP 
MABEL C. OLSON 


© ENLIVEN your penmanship 
T class you may like to try an 
exercise which has a_ historical 
background. 

I thought of the idea after a 
visit to the Oregon Historical 
Society, where I saw a letter 
which was written by Narcissa 
Whitman, wife of Marcus 
Whitman, to her brother, Jonas 
Galusha Prentiss, on March 31, 
1843. ‘To save precious paper, 
the letter proceeded across the 
page in the ordinary way; then 
the paper was turned and _ the 
writing done at right angles to 
the first written lines. Although 
the lines crisscrossed, the fine, 
exact writing was easily read. 

Tell your class the story of this 
early method of saving paper, 
and have them try it to improve 
legibility in their writing. 


A HANDKERCHIEF FOR MOTHER 
LAVINA JASNOCH 


Teacher, First and Second Grades, Public School, Brule, Nebraska 
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SIMPLE but attractive 

Mother’s Day gift is 
a pretty handkerchief doll. 
Draw the outline on card- 
board, 84%” wide by 9” 
high, for a foundation and 
cut it out. Fold a col- 
ored handkerchief in the 
middle, gather, and stitch 
it on the dotted line of the 
foundation. Draw the head 
and shoulders in duplicate 
on some tagboard. Cut it 
out, color, and paste it on 
the foundation. 


RADIO PROGRAM 
NANCY PRIDDY 


E pO not have scenery, fur- 
\X) niture, and costumes for 
claborate plays in our school, but 
we enjoy giving them so much 
that we have devised a way to 
present as many entertaining pro- 
grams as we like. We put on “ra- 
dio dramatizations” behind the 
curtains. 

Only one child is in sight, and 
he needs no special costume since 
his duty is to turn on the radio 
a pupil-made cardboard affair. 
‘The master of ceremonies, actors, 
and (supplied with 
tissue-paper covered combs) are 
all behind the curtains. 


musicians 


A whole program for a special 
occasion Is easy to arrange by this 
method. Best of all, we are able 
to give all the little plays that 
have been worked out by pupils— 
programs that could not be pro- 
duced in any other way. Excel- 
lent practice in enunciation is 
afforded by this device. 

The same technique may be 
employed with the actors in full 
view of the audience, for real 
radio programs are given before 
studio audiences without benefit 
of costumes or properties. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


LOUISE BARNES LA BELLA 


- the World Almanac and 
other sources, my pupils ob- 
tained the names and addresses of 
schools and colleges throughout 
the country. They wrote to these 
institutions asking for catalogues 
and pictures. The letters were 
criticized as to form and expres- 
sion, and were corrected before 
being sent out. 

We received photographs and 
newspaper accounts of activities, 
The ma- 
terial was sorted and a commit- 
tee was appointed, for a week at 
a time, to select and exhibit it. 

Reporting on the information 
contained in this material led the 
pupils to champion the schools 
or colleges which appealed most 
to them. 

‘The parents became interested, 
and intelligent family discussions 
evolved. A real ambition, on the 
part of both parents and pupils, 
to make the most of abilities and 
opportunities was developed. 


as well as catalogues. 
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WHO AM I? 


Mary Elizabeth Scott 


errr 





5 tll 





See in how few clues you can 
guess who this prominent world 
citizen is. 

1. I was born in Oslo, Norway, 
and studied at the University of 
Oslo. 

2. During World War II, I was 
with the Norwegian Government- 
in-exile in London. As foreign 
minister of Norway, I tried to 
maintain a balanced relationship 
between Norway and Great Britain 
and between Norway and the Soviet 
Union. 

3. I was Norway’s chief delegate 
to the United Nations Conference 
at San Francisco. I headed the com- 
mittee which drew up the charter 
for the United Nations Security 
Council. 

4. My election to a high position 
in the United Nations in 1946 gave 
me great responsibilities in main- 
taining world peace. 





PRPS LI PRI LLLLLLLOLLOLOE 


SPRINGTIME WORD RACE 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


PEPPPOELELOLOLELOD 





PREP LELCLELLLOLLLOT 


This is a good pencil and paper 
game for a spring party. The 
leader begins spelling out the word 
springtime. He says one letter 
and then pauses for one minute. 
In that minute the players must 
write as many words as they can 
think of beginning with the letter 
named. When the minute is up, 
the leader calls out the next letter, 
and continues until all the letters 
have been used. The papers are 
then exchanged and the words are 
counted. The player who has the 
most words is the winner. Remem- 
ber, they must be actual words, not 
made-up ones. 


PRPEPEREEPE LEBER OREORELEEEEOUOCLOOLEOEEEEEEE 


A RIDDLE TO SOLVE 


Esther H. Dawson 


CROPPER OLE LORE LEC LECEELOCLEDOLELOLUCOLLOOLED 


Last night I stayed up very late— 
Such tardy hours to keep— 
Three times I heard the clock 
strike one. 
Before what hour did I sleep? 


NAPKIN RINGS 


Ethel Hulslander 


PRIPLILIL ELE L OLED LL LOLOL ELEC LOCO UOCOCOCLOCE 


The metal rings from spools of 
adhesive tape make attractive nap- 
kin rings for Mother’s Day gifts. 
Choose enough rings of one size for 
the members of your family. Paint 
them on both sides with enamel. 
When dry, decorate with painted 
initials and designs or apply small 
transfer designs. 


SUSIE AND HER 





JUMBLED FLOWERS 


Mary G. Burke 


Peer 








SPELL LILOCCeE 


Rearrange the letters below to 
make the names of spring flowers. 


1. Irvcoe 6. erso 

2. ogddowo 7. siir 

3. sydia 8. rosempri 
4. ivitoe 9. umbnielco 
5. Inaeoidnd 10. terpucbut 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes 
in this department appear on page 56. 


FOREIGN DOLLS 


Susie wants to put each label with the 
proper costumed doll. Can you help her? 
























































AN ANIMALPHABET TO WRITE 
Eveline Ward 


Following the descriptions at the left, can you complete the 


name of each animal? 


One letter in each of the names, as shown 


below, is used to make the complete alphabet. 


1. Makes a monkey of himself 
2. Mary had one of these 
3. Has nine lives 
4. Never changes his spots 

5. Never forgets 
6. May be in sheep’s clothing 
7. Man’s best friend 

8. Rana race with a turtle 

9. Has a very long neck 
10. Is quite a coward 
11. Doesn’t smell very good 
2. Carries a hump on his back 
13. A famous one is Mickey 
14. The king of beasts 
15. Is found on a nickel 
16. Is a walking pincushion 
17. Stores away nuts 
18. Brings Santa Claus 
19. Said, “'The time has come’”’ 
A striped feline 
Is very stubborn 
Keeps busy all the time 


~ 
os 
_ 
. 


The song says he goes, “Pop” 
A sly one 

A nice one for a ride 

Wears prison stripes 


Mm Mm MN ry bo bho 
Vi kh wh — 


nN 
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A GAME FOR TWO 


Ettson Brooks 


PLOPPROPRELELOLRELPERELELELELELELELLOLLLLLOLE 


This is an old game but it is inter- 
esting and I’m sure you will like it. 
This is a good game to play when the 
adults at your home have guests 
and you have to amuse yourself and 
a friend. 

For each game mark off a sheet of 
paper in this way. Witha ruler for 
a guide, mark several rows of dots 
about an inch apart across the paper 
each way. Have a pencil for your- 
self and one for the person playing 
with you. 

To play the game, first one player 
draws a line from one dot to another 
and then the other player draws a 
line. The idea is to keep drawing 
lines until the paper is marked off 
into squares. Whoever completes a 
square puts his initial in that square. 
At the end of the game, whoever has 
marked his initial in the most 
squares is the winner. 

Remember to keep away from the 
parts of squares that look like I’s. 
When you mark the third line your 
opponent will close it and make a 
square. If you complete a square 
then you may have another turn to 
make a line. As long as a player can 
complete a square with one line, he 
may continue with his turn, 
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A FLAG HOLDER TO MAKE 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


PEELE LLLELAELELLLELALELELELLLELEOLELEBLD LOLOL: 


Here is a simple flag holder you 
can make as a favor for a UN 
party. Insert the staffs of tiny silk 
flags into embroidery-thread spools. 
Paint the spools red or blue and dec- 
orate them. 

Larger flags can be given holders 
made from spools of suitable size. 
These will be appropriate table dec- 
orations. 





POPS CL PLP LPL LLLELLLLLLOLLOLL ELLE LECLLODL OS 


A BAMBOO RING 


Harry J. Miller 


PHPPPL PLO LL LL ELLE LLPLL ELE L ELL LOLOL LLLP LLLP LS 





This bright attractive ring is 
made of bamboo. Many rugs and 
carpets come wrapped around bam- 
boo poles. If your mother doesn’t 
have one, perhaps a carpet dealer 
would give you a piece of one. 

Cut out the ring shape with a 
coping saw. Make sure that one 
part is narrow enough so that the 
ring will not hurt you when you 
bend your finger. 

Decorate the ring with enamel 
paint. A formal design or your in- 
itials may be painted on the face if 
you are careful enough. 

Bamboo rings make nice souve- 
nirs for a party. 


PIP PICIOP 





Steed 


A MAY ACROSTIC 
Jean C. Rice 


POPP PL OL OL OL LOL LLL LOLOL LODE LOL LLLLLL OL OLOCOLE 


Fill in the blanks. The first let- 
ters of the answers then form the 
name of a May holiday. 

1. You spend ----- when you 
buy things at the store. 

2. You hear with your - - - -. 

3. Boys grow up to be - - -. 

4. The airplane flew ---- the 
city. 

5. The Pied Piper drowned all the 


6. Water freezes to - - -. 

7. A horse is a large - -----, 

8. An electric bulb gives - - ---, 
9. “Bowwow,” said the little pet 
10. Eat - - - --- cooked or raw. 
11. Twelve months make a - - - -. 


PPPPLO LILLE? LOOP PLLP LOLOL OOLOLLLIT 


MIXED SENTENCES 
Lucille E. Campbell 


PLOLL ELLE P LOL LLOLOLOLOLOLOLOLLTE 





ow 





Rearrange these words to form 
good sentences. 
1. A for dangerous the play is chil- 
dren to street place. 
2. While in listen to pays class well 
it. 
3. Boys good milk growing and veg- 
etables are for and girls. 
4. Keep girls the boys and neat 
desks their should. 
5. A drink deer to came woods out 


of the. 
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PEGGY AND PETER GO TO AN INTERNATIONAL PARTY 


Eveline Ward 


**T wish we could have a birthday 
party for Hans. I think he’s home- 
sick,” Peggy said to Peter. Hans 
was a new pupil from Holland. The 
fifth grade loved the delight in his 
blue eyes over everything they 
shared with him. Hans, in turn, 
loved his new friends, but some- 
times the class felt he missed his 
friends across the sea. 

Mother, who usually could be 
counted on, said, “I don’t see how 
we can have a party here before the 
paper hangers finish. Couldn’t you 
have one at school?” 

The next morning, the twins 
asked Miss Holden. ‘Yes,’ she said. 

The fifth grade was delighted. 
They wanted to make plans right 
away, but Miss Holden told them 
firmly that most of the preparations 
must be made outside of school. 

“May we wear costumes of dif- 
ferent countries?” asked Joan. 

Miss Holden agreed to that. 

It was decided that each one must 
tell something about the country 
whose costume he or she wore. 
When Hans was asked to wear his 
wooden shoes, he giggled. ‘I never 
had any,” he said. “It’s just the 
people who work in the fields who 
need them. In Amsterdam, every- 
one is dressed the way we are here.”’ 

Friday came and, with it, queerly 
dressed persons and mysterious 
packages assembled in Miss Holden’s 
room. First they sang all the for- 
eign songs they knew—*‘'Manana,”’ 
**O Sole Mio,”’ and “‘London Bridge.” 
Hans said, “I know that one—only 
we sing: “In Holland staat een 
huis.”” Henry sang in Hans’s honor 
a Dutch song that his mother had 
taught him. They all sang a Negro 
spiritual, and an Indian lullaby in 
honor of special groups in the 
United States. Then Miss Holden 
played ‘Polonaise Militaire,” by 
Chopin, which she said was Polish; 
and the French national anthem. 

Next each child told about the 
country his costume represented. 

At recess, the class played a Ko- 
rean game called ‘“‘Pangie Chang 
Man.” Two teams, each with a cap- 
tain, lined up facing each other, 
with a wide space between. Half- 
way between the two teams was a 
goal line. The captain of Line A had 
hidden a button somewhere on one 
of his teammates. Then Line B 
tried to guess which player had the 
button. It had three guesses. On 
the third guess someone chose Tom. 
Sure enough, it was in his sweater 
pocket! So then Line B had the 
button to hide. But Line A didn’t 


guess correctly—so everyone in line 
B moved one step forward and hid 
the button again. Every time a line 
hid the button so well it could not 
be found, the line moved forward a 
step and hid the button again. Fi- 
nally Line A succeeded in reaching 
the goal line, and winning. 

After recess Miss Holden handed 
out pages on which were outline 
maps. Everyone tried to identify 
the countries. Several got them all 
right, but Hans was given the prize, 
since it was his party. Then the 
teacher showed a number of for- 
eign flags, and asked the girls and 
boys to identify them. This time, 
Hans really earned the prize. No- 
body else knew the flag of Liberia. 

Finally it came time for refresh- 
ments. Alexander, the boy whose 
family had come from Greece, had 
brought delicious Turkish paste. 
Tony’s Italian-born grandmother 
had made him anise-flavored cook- 
ies. There was flaky Danish pastry, 
and American ice cream. Peggy 
and Peter’s mother had made a 
birthday cake with eleven pink can- 
dles, and ‘“‘Hans” in pink icing. 

“Oh, this is a friendly country,” 
Hans said, “‘just like Holland.” 


PIPPP IP IP PLD LL LLL LLL LL LLL ODO LOLOL OS OCOD O ODA 


CAN YOU GUESS? 


Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 
PRPPLL LLP LOL PLL LOLOL LLL LOLOL LOLOL ODOD ODDO ODDO 


One player is chosen as “it”? and 
leaves the room. The others think 
of some object that is in plain sight, 
such as a picture, or a flag. “It” 
then returns and tries, by asking 
questions, to guess the object select- 
ed. These questions may be an- 
swered only by “Yes” or “‘No.”” He 
may ask, “Is it on the floor?” or “Is 
it large?” or “Is it green?” or “Is it 
made of paper?” When he has all 
the information that he wishes, he 
is given three chances to guess the 
object. If he misses, the players may 
give him clues until he guesses cor- 
rectly or gives up. Another player 
is then selected to be “it” and the 
game continues. 





A BALLOON GAME 


Jean C. Rice 





PLIDILOL LL? 


Place a blown-up balloon in the 
center of the table and have four 
friends kneel around it. See who 
can blow the balloon across the 
table. Add five points for the one 
who gets it across and take five 
points away from the one who lets 
it fall to the floor. 


A DOT PUZZLE TO COMPLETE 
Boris Randolph 


When you have finished this dot 
puzzle, write the name of the ob- 
ject you have drawn in the blank 
space of the verse. 
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I drew a line from dot to dot 
And watched the picture grow, 
And when I reached the final spot 


I had this to show. 
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ROBERT STOLLBERG 


Assistant Professor tf keducat 


How Plants Get Food 


Where do living plants get their 
food? We know, of course, that 
animals get their food by eating 
other animals or plants. But since 
ordinary plants do not actually eat, 
there must be some other way in 
which they can get food. 

Green plants literally manufac- 
ture their food. The chief raw ma- 
terials for this food-making process 
are water and carbon dioxide. We 
have already learned about these 
common substances in the March 
and April issues of the Science 
Corner. The energy for manufac- 
turing food comes from sunlight. 
One other material is also necessary. 
Although it is not used up, it must 
be present. This substance is chlo- 
rophyll, the material which makes 
most plants green. We can sum- 
marize this process by saying that 
living plants in which chlorophyll 
exists manufacture food from wa- 
ter and carbon dioxide by using the 
energy from sunlight. During this 
process the union of the elements of 
carbon and oxygen in the carbon 
dioxide, and the hydrogen and oxy- 
gen in the water, are broken up and 
reunited in a different way to pro- 
duce sugar which the plant uses 
for food. The sugar is changed to 
starch when it is stored up in the 
plant. 


A Sample Test for Starch 


You can prove for yourself that 
this process of food manufacture is 
taking place in plants by making 
a simple test for starch. You will 
need some tincture of iodine for the 
test. For best results you should 
use a solution of one part iodine to 
four or five parts water. 

To get acquainted with theiodine 
test for starch, place a few drops 
of the iodine solution on a piece of 
bread, a cracker, or a potato, and 
also on a bit of sugar. You will see 
that the test solution turns to a 
blue-black color when placed on 
the materials containing starch. 
This is a simple and useful method 
of testing for the presence of starch 
in any substance. 


A Test for Starch in Plants 


Now you can use the iodine test 
to see whether green plants contain 
starch. Take a healthy growing 
plant such as a geranium. Place it 
in the dark for two or three days. 
Then select a leaf, and pin black pa- 
per or slices of cork to both surfaces 
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on, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


of the center of the leaf as in Fig. 1. 
This will keep sunlight away from 
that part of the plant. Now put it 
in sunlight for several hours. 


Black paper or 
a slices of cork 

are pinned to 
both surfaces 
of the leaf 





_ leafofa 
healthy plant 


Because the central part of the leaf is not exposed 
to sunlight, no food is manufactured in that spot. 


When you are ready to finish the 
test, carefully cut the experimental 
leaf from the plant and remove the 
paper or cork. Kill the leaf by 
placing it in boiling water for two 
or three minutes. Remove the chlo- 
rophyll (green coloring matter) by 
soaking the leaf in hot alcohol for 
several minutes. You must never 
handle alcohol near a flame. To 
heat the alcohol, first boil water in 
a saucepan. Turn out the fire. Take 
the boiling water away from the 
stove. Put the alcohol in a cold- 


cream jar and set it in the pan of 
See Fig. 2. 


boiling water. 









pan of boiling 
= hot water 











inner jar containing 
alcohol and leaf 











Chlorophyll can be removed from a leaf by placing it 
in alcohol and heating the alcohol in boiling water. 


When the chlorophyll has been 
removed, carefully take the leaf 
out and spread it flat on a pan. 
Now pour your iodine solution over 
the leaf. If there is no blue color- 
ing after five minutes, make your 
test solution stronger. If you have 
been careful, part of the leaf should 
take on a blue color, while part 
should remain the color of the test 
solution. Can you explain why? 

The sugar made by the plant 
during its exposure to light was 
stored as starch in the leaf. When 
the plant is ready to use the stored- 
up food, it must be changed from 
insoluble starch back into soluble 
sugar again, so that it can move 
through the plant. 

These experiments should help 
you to understand how plants make 
the food they require for growth. 
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ANSWERS 
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We welcome contributions suitable 
for this department. Two dollars 
or more will be paid for each con- 
tribution published. Manuscripts 
sent to this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. Items 
not heard from in six months may 
be considered rejected. Address all 
material to: Children’s Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. See 
general directions on page 8. 
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HELPS TO UNITE THE NATIONS 
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Across an Undefended Border 


AS SEEN BY INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST WINNERS 
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Top row, from left: Bow Valley, in Banff 
National Parke; View from Marine Drive, 
near Victoria, British Columbia; The S.S. 


<x 








03 “Northern Ranger” at a Newfoundland 
ON port. Direetly above: Team of oxen, in 
Nova Scotia. 

[4 Sources of photos as listed: Canadian Pacific Rail 

6 way; Canadian Pacifie Railway; Elva EB. Jackson; 

8 Esther R. Evans 

*S 
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“ Jasper National Park 

* 

ITH a great burst from the 

I X) whistle and clanging of 
nS the locomotive’s bell, we were de- British Columbia 

*¢ livered into Wonderland Jasper 

"b National Park. The cozy village or two months I had hugged 
*¢ of Jasper snuggled contentedly in it a slip of paper, stating that 
7 the valley of the mighty Atha- I was to occupy Room 43 on the 
‘| basca River. Mountains, snow- “Catala”’—a Union Line steam- 
n{ capped, majestic, shut us in from — ship running between Vancouver 
2] the outside world. .... and Prince Rupert. Every spare 
138 It was in 1907 that the Gana- moment I hung over a map ol 
32 dian government established the British Columbia. . . 











park, which covers 4,200 square 
miles along the western slope of 


Alberta and 


the most picturesque scenery on 


embraces some of 


Having read and heard of Vic- 
toria’s many attractions, I decid- 
ed to make it my first port of call. 
‘There 'would be time before I was 





Upper left: House of Commons, Ottawa 
Upper right: Arch in memory of British 
Columbia lumbermen who died in 
World Wars I and HU, Stanley Park, 
Vancouver. Left: Maligne Lake, Jasper 


=" the continent. There are lakes, to board the “Catala.” National Park. Directly above: Peace 
. lee ; . , Tower, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. 
snowcaps, ice fields, alpine val- This regal city —with its cour- Sscheats oir aadiiaias a dbs iiaaiien. Manaaaeies 
leys, canyons—unbelievable for teous people, beautiful stores, The Dominion’s Capital ait yeicna Raiteays; ‘Canudian Covernmen 
majesty, unforgettable for beauty, quaint shops, lamp-post baskets Travel Bureau. 
a treasury of Nature. of blooming plants, Astrophysical A We turned northward from 
With the gracious help of a Observatory, English-type homes, the St. Lawrence toward might waiting to be discovered 
young lady at the tourist bureau, and holly treeswas so enjoyable Ottawa, we had a feeling much and used. . . 
we arranged several busy days in that I lingered there for three the same as pioneers of our own Ottawa has a feeling of being 
which to see the most outstand- wonderful days. Then, reluctant- country must have had on their international, not only in its 
ing scenes in the park... .. ly, I left Victoria and hastened westward journey—a_ feeling of friendly welcome to visitors from 
In Maligne Canyon, time toward Vancouver, my second great resources as yet undevel- the United States but also in its 
—— showed its (Continued on page 70) port of call. (Continued on page 70) oped, of potential strength and blending of (Continued on page 70) 
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Alaska 


AST summer [took a trip to 
L Alaska— something I had long 


dreamed of dome. It was the 
most thrilling trip | had ever tak 
en and worth every penny it cost, 

On August 7, our party of fou 
boarded — the 
S.S. “Aleutian” at Seattle. Five 
davs later we reached Seward. 


The Alaska Railroad took us to 


Anchorage where we 


school teachers 


staved a 
week, making side trips to thi 
Matanuska Valley, Palmer, Mount 
McKinley National 
Fairbanks. 


Anchorage, a town ol 


Park, and 


22 OOO 
inhabitants, has grown the fastest 
of any in the territory. It is a 
very modern city, with four broad- 
casting stations, two airports, a 
Lake 


swimming and boat racine, very 


golf course, Spenard for 
nice buildings; in fact, it has ev- 
ervthing that a city of comparable 
United States would 


have except paved side streets. 


size in the 
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We attended the 


bai Corie 


Am horage 
evening and were 


amazed at the huee heads of cab- 


Dave, thre besutiful flowers, and 


the lovely handwork displayed. 
We learned that the Matanuska 
Valley grows everything that the 
\lidwest) does only bivver , CX- 
cept corm and cucumbers, 

One of our most interesting ex- 
pericnees Was the trip to Mount 
Mle Kinley National Park. We 
planned to spend the night ina 
hotel operated by the Alaska Rail- 
road and return to Anchorage the 


clay. \t 


evening, we saw 


next the hotel, in the 


colored Movies 
of the wild life in the park and 
movies that were taken on a climb 


Mount McKinley 


One of the men 


to the top of 

20.500 feet 
who had made that climb was in 
the audience and elaborated on 
the pictures, 

‘The next morning we learned 
that a railroad bridge at Curry 
had washed out and that we 
would have to take the 
then fly 


Anchorage. ‘This plane 


train to 
beac k to 


trip was 


bairbanks and 


one of the most thrilling things in 
my whole life. ‘The scenery was 
breath-taking. We got a long look 
at Mount McKinley, which other- 
wise wouldn't have been visible 
because of the clouds. 

Deloris Prior, School Librar- 
ian, Roseville High School, Rose- 


ville, Mich. 


May 1949 
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Extreme left: Mount Mchinley, 


the air: 


FIVE CONTINENTS, SEVEN SEAS, 


te 


oe eas 
va" oe 


oe = ne igh tug *. “oe 
Ce coal ee ee | 


o.* ¥ 


we Pr. : 


a, eo ae 


Mlaska (20,300 feet), from 


{ ten-year-old boy selling bread in Lebanon. Upper 


left: A busy street in Montevideo, Uruguay. Upper right: 


Juneau, Alaska’s capital city. 


Lower left: Fiesta paraders at 
Huancayo, Peru, imitating Spanish grandees. 


Lower right: 


One of the famed beaches of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Sources of pl s as listed: Superintendent, Mount Mekinley National Park; 
Sadie foun tam; Moeore-WeCormack Lines; Washa Steamship Company; 
hhiceheoh VT. blerence: Moore UMeCormack lanes. 


South America 


Y FIRST introduction — to 
M South America was in hav- 
ing for a cabin mate a charming 
Brazilian girl, Radchff! Dourado, 
who had spent a year of graduate 
work in the United States on a 
fellowship from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Life on board the “Argentina,” 
a luxury liner, was enjoyable. 

After ten days on the broad ex- 
panse of ocean, we joyfully hailed 
Cape Frio on the Brazilian main- 
land. We followed the 


tainous coastline until we entered 


moun- 


the most beautiful harbor in the 
world, that of Rio de Janeiro, 
Here three hundred and _ sixty- 
live mountains surround a spcc- 
tacular bay, one mile wide at the 
entrance and one hundred miles 
in circumference. 

As the guest of my sister and 
her husband, I spent sixteen days 
in this city, which is radiantly 
handsome by day, dramatically 
lovely at night, enchanting, in- 
credible. ‘They and their friends 
entertained me royally..... 


I left Rio on a rainy afternoon 
for Santos, boarding the SS. 
: ss ‘ <r 

A day and a night of cooler 
sailing from Santos brought me 
to Montevideo, the capital city of 
Uruguay. Uruguayans resemble 
people of the United States. 

Many of the streets are named 
for historic dates. ‘The principal 
street, 18th of July, commemo- 
rates the day independence was 
Others are 
for countries and 


won from Spain. 


named cities; 
for example, Greece Street, New 
York Street. 


lilies were in bloom, and orange 


in every yard calla 


and lemon trees hung heavy with 
luscious fruit. One can ride along 
beaches for ten miles. 

‘Yo Argentina from Montevideo 
is only an overnight trip across 
the bay. Its capital, Buenos Aires 

meaning good air), is one of the 

largest and most beautiful cities 
in the world, reflecting the ener- 
mous wealth of Argentina’s great 
beef and grain industry. 
kva W. Ford, 
Fourth Grade, Edison 
Sanford, Maine. 


Teacher, 
School, 
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The Instructor Travel Contest Gave Them 


the Incentive to Describe Their Experiences 


South Africa 


AWOKE on the third of July 


frantically clutching the side 


What could be the 
Our trip so far had been 


of my bed. 


matter? 
so smooth. ‘Then I woke up—it 
must be the land swells from the 
Cape. ‘The Cape of Good Hope 
in South Africa! 

I started out on this crisp, sun- 
shiny dav to see a little of Ciape- 
town. As I stood getting my 
sense of direction in town, | no- 
that all the 


One, very famil- 


ticed signs were in 
two languages. 
jar, but the other was Afrikaans, 
the old Dutch, 


newer expressions. 


flavored with 

‘The Dutch 
were the first white people here. 
Along the 
Kallirs 


of Indians, and Europeans. 


Streets were many 


natives), a sprinkling 


Port Elizabeth and East Lon- 
don are friendly towns. ‘This is 
noticeable in their beaches— not 
just sand and the ever lovely 
breakers, but slopme upward 


eee 
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from the sand are grassy lawns, 
banks of colorful flowers, thought- 


fully 


ingly placed benches which, at 


planted shrubs, and_ invit- 


Last London, are a riot of color. 
I strolled along the beach one 
morning, on my way to do some 


When ] 


and fruit market it was 


shopping. reached a 
veeetable 
late and most of the square was 
empty except for a group of 
visiting Kaflir women, squatting 
around the remnants of the day's 


stock. 


| edged up to the group, 


hoping not to disturb them. But 
not for long. One noticed me 
and said “Where from?” When 


I told them America, they all 
cackled like a flock of hens. So 
I squatted down with the rest of 
them, enjoving them as much as 
they were enjoving MC. «oes 
‘The farther 
cast coast we went, the more the 
Zulus 


dress with that of the Europeans. 


north along the 


were mixing their own 


from the ship the afternoon of 
arrival, [ was startled to see, lean- 
ing against the shafts of his rick- 
sha, a grinning Zulu—resplendent 
He had a 
of feathers 
which 


in spectacular garb. 
tall headdress and 


beads, in were fastened 
three bulbs--a large electric-light 
bulb, and two satellites, apparent- 
tubes! He 


earrings, and animal tails of all 


ly radio wore bead 
lengths hung around his person. 
His bare feet and legs were cov- 
ered with white paint up to his 
knees, and around his ankles were 
seed-pod anklets. I was aroused 


from my trance by his insistent 


Nice ride!” 


Before the bus came he had a 


“Yes, missy. 


passenger and as he started down 


the street he seemed the most 
graceful thing I'd ever seen in 
motion. Soon my bus slid before 
my gaze and I stepped into a very 
modern public conveyance ! 


kileen 


Dunnevan, ‘Veacher, 


At last we were at the gate of Second Grade, Fresno Colony, 
Zululand Durban. Starting out Fresno, Calif. 
Left: Native home, Wismar, British Guiana. 


han, South 
COSTUMES | 
School, Kuala Lipis, 


Africa: 


Winning Boy 
Valaya. 


Valay women working on a road. 


Lower row, from left: Zulu ricksha boy at Dur- 
Vorwegian girls in’ peasant 


Clifford 


below: 


Scout team, 


Directly 


{SK TEACHERS 





France 


HE best way to find out why 
T Europe needs Marshall Plan 
aid would be to go over to Europe 
and see conditions there.” From 
this remark by the instructor in a 
course [ was taking, evolved a 
trip which has been described as 
The 
University of Vermont and_ the 
Board of Education of the City of 
New York co-operated in spori- 


a new venture in education. 


soring the trip. One hundred and 
fifty teachers and an equal num- 
ber of college students comprised 
the group. ‘lwenty-cight states of 
the Union were represented. 
While aboard ship, we spent 
four hours cach day attending 


lectures on Economic History, 


Economic Geography, and the 
hconomic Recovery Program. eee 

Arrival in France at Le Havre 
gave us our first glimpse of the 
caused by the 


destruction war. 


Le Havre had been the site of a 
German submarine base, and had 
suffered a terrific bombing from 
Nothing had been 


harbor 


Allied airmen. 
left of the 


New floating docks accommodate 
Ss 


installations. 


transatlantic shipping. 
We traveled by bus from Le 
‘The 


countryside is beautiful and the 


Havre to Paris. French 


vround very fertile. Every inch 


is intensively cultivated. . Fine- 


looking cattle are seen in great 


numbers. However, there is no 


milk in 


Continued on next page) 


Julia Whiteford Rowe; 
Marjorie 1, 
Cruickshank; Clementina M, 


Sources of photos as listed 


Pan dmerican World lirways System; 


fdams; Clementina M 
Cruickshank. 














France except for children. All 
the rest is exported to help pay 
for imports. No more café au lait! 

We. were in Bastille 
Day. ‘There were parades by day 


Paris for 


and dancing in the streets at 
night. But there was not the gay 
abandon of bygone times... . . 


Upon returning to Paris [after 
Holland, 


stayed at 


and 
the 
Cité Universitaire, where we spent 


visiting England, 


Switzerland] we 
three weeks in study. ‘There are 
many residence halls at the Cité 
representing different nations. We 
had morning lectures by our own 
professors, and afternoon lectures 
at the Sorbonne by French econo- 
mists. After the Sorbonne lecture 
we usually went sight-seeing, to 
enjoy the city’s magnificent archi- 
tecture, statues, and gardens. 

We walked along the Champs 
Elysées, had coffee at the Café 
de la Paix, attended the Opera, 
relaxed in the Luxembourg and 
We 
the Arc de ‘Triomphe and saw the 
‘Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
We spent days at the Louvre with 


‘Tuileries gardens. went to 


its priceless art treasures, and at 
the Panthéon with its paintings 
and statues. We were awed by 
the beauty of Notre Dame and 
Sacré Ceeur, and the splendor of 
Versailles and Fontainebleau. .. . . 

‘The most thrilling part of the 
trip was when we entered New 
York harbor and fireboats staged 
a welcome for us. The water from 
their hoses came down in a show- 
er of spray, and the sun shining 
through it made a rainbow fram- 
ing the Statue of Liberty and the 
most beautiful of all flags—the 
Stars and Stripes. From the bot- 
tom of my heart I thanked God 
for the priceless privilege of being 
an American. 

—Ann Costello, Teacher, Sec- 
ond Grade, Public School 76, 


Bronx, New York, N.Y. 


Left: Entrance to garden 
of Cluny Museum, Paris. 
Right: The Blue Mosque, 
Istanbul, Turkey. Direet- 
ly below: Bananas being 
taken from river barge 
and loaded onto a con- 
veyor in Guatemala. Be- 
low, right: Statue of a 
ruler, Kamehameha J, in 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

listed 
Railroads and 
French National Tourist Office; 


Louis M. Prevost; United Frau 
Company; Pan American World 


Sources of 


French 


photos as 
National 


lirways System. 





Turkey 


STANBUL, long known as Con- 
] stantinople, is a modern city 
in many respects. It is teeming 
with people, a contrast of wealth 
and poverty. Modern buildings 
stand forth proudly, while around 
the corner ill-smelling, dirty, and 
crumbling houses face one an- 
other across narrow streets. 

In Istanbul one can see the re- 


generation of a people determined 


to turn from medieval customs 
to Western culture. ‘The change 
since 1924, when the ‘Turkish 


Sultan Atta Turk was forced to 
abdicate, and since a_ constitu- 
tional form of government was 
adopted, is great. Modern auto- 
mobiles and busses, part of the 
American-aid program, are evi- 
dent in numbers. American mer- 
chandise is prominently displayed 
in small and large stores. Here 
I saw American ingenuity and 
American good will and, above 
all, the fruits of co-operation 
between the United States and 
Turkey. Many of the natives are 
able to speak French, and some 
of them English, and they cer- 
tainly made it clear that they are 
thankful to America for the part 
it is playing in helping Turkey. 





The famous basilica of Santa 
Sophia is now a state museum. 
Christian church 
built for the Crusaders, it was cap- 


Originally a 


tured by the ‘Turks, who white- 
washed the interior, covering up 
many beautiful paintings. ‘Today, 
American artists are attempting 
to remove the superfluous paint 
and restore the building to its 
original splendor. ‘The mosaic de- 
signs were not greatly damaged 
and the art of the Crusaders is 
evident. 

A _ block another 
mosque, the Blue Mosque, more 
modern and more beautiful. Be- 
cause this mosque is in use, all 


away is 


visitors must remove their shoes 
The 
with 


before entering the door. 
entire interior is 
blue-hued mosaics. 


covered 
‘The immen- 
sity and color tones of the struc- 
ture delight the eyes. .... 
After a hot day of sight-seeing, 
it was indeed satisfying to turn 
toward the Park Hotel, one of the 
modern 
Bosporus. 


hotels overlooking the 

One could sit on the 
dining balcony, with the city at 
one’s feet, the sea in the distance, 
all bathed in sunset splendor. 

—Louis M. Prevost, Principal, 
Coolidge Elementary School, 
Phoenix (Harvey), II. 


Malaya 


s 1 writer, I look back to 
October 18, 1947. Morning 
found my ship moving slowly into 
the Batavia. After 
twenty-two days on the Pacific I 


harbor of 


had reached the end of my sea 
travel. A month earlier I had left 
Vancouver by plane, bound for 
The “Overijsel,” 
our excellent Dutch ship, sailed 


San Francisco. 


through the Golden Gate late in 
September. 

From Batavia I was to fly to 
This 
for me by the ship’s company and 
the 


Singapore. was arranged 
time was to be seven o'clock 
the following morning. I spent 
the day near the docks watching 
the natives the cargo, 
which was chiefly dehydrated po- 
CALOES. 2 2 os 


unload 


The flight to Singapore was 
perfect, taking 
ae 


nearly three 

In spite of business being vir- 
tually at a standstill because of a 
strike, I was able to arrange to fly 
from Singapore to Ipoh, in Perak, 
Malaya. My cousin 
met me there. We drove to Batu 
(“elephant of stone”), 
about ten miles away. Near B. G. 
(commonly so called) the Malay- 
an ‘Tin Dredging Company had 


northern 


Gajah 


their headquarters and my cousin 
occupied one of their attractive 
bungalows. ‘This was to be my 
home during interesting months 
in Malaya. ‘lwo or three times a 
week I visited Ipoh, a city of 
some size, to shop, see the “pic- 
tures,” or visit the club, the cen- 
ter of European life... . 

I saw many parts of Malaya 
and found it to be a country of 
luxuriant growth and vivid color- 
ings—in landscape, sky, and peo- 
ple. ‘The climate, though hot and 
humid, was not too trying; usu- 
ally the nights were cool. .... 

Early in December, I  jour- 
neyed by car to Kuala Lipis, the 
capital of Pahang. The road led 
up through the “gap” in_ the 
mountains. At this height the 
vegetation was more junglelike. 
Huge tree ferns raised their leafy 
arms and the bamboo stalks were 
much thicker than in the low- 
lands. As we descended the east- 
ern side of the mountains, a 
lizard over four feet long crossed 
the road. 

Kuala Lipis proved to be a 
pretty town on the banks of the 
Jelait River. Here I found many 
beautifully (Continued on page 72) 
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most 
popular 


ENJOY the best that Canada offers. Play in the 


mountain-and-sea_ setting of the glorious 


Coast (Vancouver harbor, above), or see the sights 


of her Eastern Cities: Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Quebec, Halifax .. 
National, the railway to everywhere in Canada. 


. You go in comfort by Canadian 





"Eaah ov West welll shew you GANADA'S BEST |' 





EXPLORE the snug harbors, the historic towns, the “picture places” of Canada’s 
Maritime Provinces. (Above. dee p-sea fishing craft at Lunenburg, Nova Scotia). The 
Ocean Limited, the International Limited and other ( 
give easy access to all Eastern Canada, 


Canadian National “name” trains 


*Ilere they are, the 10 Top Vacations as revealed in a 1948 survey of U.S. travel preferences: 
Alaska Cruise ¢ British Columbia ¢ Canadian Rockies ¢ Cross-Canada Rail Tour « Eastern 
Cities and the Laurentians « Gaspé and the Saguenay « Lake of the Woods « Maritime 
Provinces * Highlands of Ontario « Winnipeg and Hudson Bay, Choose your vacation 


then have your nearest Canadian National office plan it for you. 


BE THE GUEST of the 
travelling happy-go-lazy to choice vacation areas... stopping at Canadian 
National resorts and big-city hotels of distinction, To California and anywhere 
West, to New York and anywhere Fast, go Canadian National. ‘We'll tell 
you where and take you there!” 


At NATIONAL 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Canadian National offices in U.S. 


largest railway system in North America... 








Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St, Louls, 
Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill St., Montreal. No passports required of U.S. citizens, 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 
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counselor wD 
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Guidance 


PAN ts Ex FOUR 
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Social Studies 


MYRTLE B. WILSON 

| nt P ) Kducatior 
lps } n Sta Teac ( 
B } \ h Carolu 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER BE. GROSSNICKLE 
Profi or ot Vathematie bs 
Jerse) State Teache) College, 
Tersey ( ty, New Jersey 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 











1 third-crade virl ts developin perks 
motions of her head Last vear she 
hep blinking her eves, but that habit 
topped alter a while Is oat likely that 
this habia will Mop toor 
{ ul uch probler | ! 
svehological in orm breatu rit 
} wet emotional disturbanes 
heoutad ot be ittemmpted loys thne 
wher Lae hild hienalal bye ( 
erred t pecnalist a ! 1 tirst 
d ot ective 
1} tal first a rr t 
ort t eal vho or what is 
using the child to feel that) she 
isi a ommethine vhich hie 
ipan ot doine ail factoril 
} rhap her tam r teaches 
! ti al PpPomitient ove thre 
nila re I readin vl 
« thin I do ! best shu 
I lt ! ‘ a 
other thar ‘ but probabl 
he md Hie Corba pl tl 
omewhere ima rend Stein 
to her tal bout herself 
clue to vhere ter 7 
tthe 
\ mall jan phiet vhich 1 
be helpful in this connection 
Toward Mental Health, by Geore 
Thorman, Public Affairs Conunit 
tee, Ine  BEast O8th S Ni 
Vorl Ih 


. 


vrade i" he 


mak es am 


in the seventh 

work, Ihe 
vet caught up, but fails 
actually to put his plans into operation 
What can | do? 


i have a boy 


is behind in his 
hitious plans to 


lhe facet that le pia to on 


yove ugevests that huis nlentions 


till are of the best It so. he may 


pespond to an oller ol help im the 


form of lavine out daily assign 


ments until he is able to plan his 


work over a longet period ol tine 


One boy with whom this plan was 
used uggested that if he should 
eaken and not ect his assigninent 


completed before school the next 


morning, we should not permit hin 


to come to class until he had done 
the work Sending him home on 
two occasions when he had _ not 
done his work seemed to help him 
to the extent that he succeeded in 
completing da } issIm@hniments oon 
tine 

Some children seem too imma- 
ture to plan efficient use of study 
tune for larger units of work. al 
though that is still the eoal toward 


strivine 


vhich we int 


whether a study 
nitahle 


/ should like to 


ot boats 


nou 
‘ onside re d a 


children. 


vias TY, 


one for second-grade 


\ study ol 


{ le Perea 


suitable fon 
but thie 


heats Is 
erade, 


treatment will vary at different ave 


level Lhe locality also may rraaake 
difference. For example, second 
oraders living where boats are ney 


er seen would not bring to such a 
tudy the same background or in 

terest those who live where boat: 

take up part of them environ 
ent 


Second-vraders everywhere will 


probably 


enyoy boat stories and po 


ems, looking at pictures of boat 
le iriinyg invapole facts theout byevcat 
nd bhuildine boats with ble 

4 
(an vou ie nee some information 


thout a children’s book-amouth club to 


thich a school library 


4 


subse rile 


way 

Lhe Junior Literary Graild ts a 
lub of the kind vou have in mind 
You can cure detailed) mtorma 
tron about this club by writing to 
Hlelen Pern Editor-in-Chiet Pha 
Junion Liiterars Cruild Csardet 
Cin oe 

- 

Hlou shall my pupils and / he “in wot I 


that we can dis 


tribute throughout school? 


mia class newspaper 


If. vour class has never helped to 


rratke al Ve WSspeat per, vou 


hould start in 


perhaps 
at VOeTY PPITbary wily. 


Beein by writing a few very. brict 


news items about what ts happen 


ing to individuals in the class and 


Orne thing about school hapype nines. 
1 bieese 


groups ol 


may include trips taken by 
individuals, accounts ol 
activities, 


( lass 


playground 


general 


news, 


or events ol interest mn the 


COMMUNITY, 


lo introduce the pupils to this, 


the teacher mieht take the initia 
tive, asking pupils to contribute 
Right away this could becom 
group work As few as three pu- 


pils might he ‘responsible . Cat h day. 


for collecting and writing a page 


of news to— be displaved inthe 


( lassroom 


Gradually the news sheet will 
erow and vou will find vourselt 
with diflerent types of news. ‘Then 


is the time to discuss the make-up 
of real newspapers and magazines 
\ visit to a newspaper office would 
be valuable. 
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Can you give me the name of a book 


it hic h 


her work interesting 7 


contains eames fat making num- 


If you want your pupils to enjoy 
arithmetic, provide them with ma- 
that they 
number facts and 
Supply each pupil with 
such as 
so that he 
ec the different 
such as 10. 


nipulative materials so 
an discovet 


PrOcECSSUS 
i 


Hiaarkers, cards or. fiber 


disks. can objectify. and 
ways to make a 
As he 
arrangement ol 
fact. he 


record of the 


sum, mnakes a 
discovery about the 
the numbers in a given 


rnakes a written CX- 


perience 


4 
lf the 


is used, 


additive method of subtraction 
should addition and subtrac- 
tron facts be taught simultaneously? 


of the ad- 
subtraction 


[ favor neither the use 
method ol 
thie Practhes ol 


itive nor 
addition 


toecther. | 


Leen hing 
subtraction facts 
thraat thr 


ubtraction should be 


ind 


believe take-away form of 
tauecht. 
Phere ts justification fon 


teaching the 


SOolT¢ 
basic facts in addition 
ind subtraction simultaneously alt- 
r the pupil understands the mean- 
ing of the two processes. On the 
hand, it desirable to 
» & 
teach a few addition facts and then 


other SCCTIIS 
the corresponding subtraction facts, 
espee ially at the introduction of the 
When the pupil 
learns a subtraction then he 
should the relationship 
between it and the corresponding 


two processes, 
‘ 
ract, 


discoven 


addition tact. 


5 


Does the ability to do computation rep- 
resent’ the mathematical phase of a 
meaningful program in arithmetic? 


Phe mathematical phase of num- 
ber in a meaningful program in 
arithmetic two 
first, the 


the four 


consists of 
ability to operate 
fundamental 
and second, the ability to discover 


parts: 
with 


pi OCCSSCS, 


relationships among numbers. 

Phese two phases may be illus- 
trated by the following problem. 
At 25 cents each, find the cost of 
bus fares for 28 children. The pu- 
pil who multiplies the two numbers 
and can arrive at the same answet 
by no other process has not devel- 
oped mathematical meanings. He 
should be able to discover that the 
cost of four fares is a dollar, and 
that there are 7 fours in 28. 


Please suggest ways that children can 
paint apple trees in bloom or blossom. 
ing branches. 


Dab spots of pink all over the 
space to be covered by blossoms. 
brush, and work fast. 
Phen dip the brush in white and 
quickly dab spots of white on top 


Use a big 


olf pink spots, in between them, 
or half covering some spots. The 
pink and white will mix more in 
some places than others and give 
Some. chil- 
dren like to add a little green in 
between the pink and white spots. 


¢ 


the effect of blossoms. 


Please suggest a simple practical gift 
that children can make to give for sev- 
eral different occasions. 


Model a cube-shaped _ paper- 
weight out of that hardens. 
Pat the lump of clay on the sides, 
top. and bottom until the corners 
Phen smooth all th 
surfaces by pushing the fingers back 
and forth. or the hands and 
smooth the paperweight. 

Paint it all one color while wet. 
When dry (in twentv-four hours 
add designs with another color. 


clay 


sharpen up. 


wet 


a 


Have you found that a smooth or rough 
paper is better for making pictures with 
colored chalk? 


The chalk doesn’t stay 
on the smooth paper very well. 


Rough. 


Sf 


Is it practical to buy tempera paint of 
red, yellow, and blue and have primary 
children mix the other colors? 


No! Buy green, violet, and or- 
ange already mixed. ‘These colors 
are brighter than those obtained by 
mixing the primary colors. Buy 
black, white; brown, magenta, and 
turquoise also. The children can 
have experience in mixing many 
different shades out of these. 


7 


Is sheet aluminum a good material for 
grades four, five, and six? We would 
be using it in art class. 


I think sheet aluminum can be 
saved to use in the higher grades 
where they have shop equipment. 
The children cut their hands with 
it unless great care is taken. They 
can express themselves bette: by 
making things out of cut paper oF 
by using papier-maché. 
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NOW~ RIDE iii Auirorma /eohyr 


DIESEL-POWERED e STAINLESS STEEL 


AMERICA’S NEWEST, MOST BEAUTIFUL TRAIN! 


FEATURING T) | 
, 
blot ~ GWE cars - 





VIA THE 
Scenic Way Across America 








Spacious diner has main dining 
room and four semi-private din- 
ing nooks, 


Distinctive Vista-Dome chair 
coaches with individual reclin- 
ing seats and adjustable leg rests. 


e Ride this gleaming new train! Enjoy the greatest 
of travel thrills—an unobstructed view of mountain 
wonderlands from the glass - enclosed, air-conditioned 
Vista-Domes. And what scenery! The Colorado Rockies, 
towering in stately snow-capped splendor, by daylight! 
Utah and Nevada, by starlight or moonlight! Feather 








Westbound DAILY SERVICE Eastbound 
(Read Down) (One Day Shown as Example) (Read Up) 
3:30 pm Sun, .« . lv. Chicago. . 2... (C.T.) . . . Ar. 1:30 pm Tue. 
11:59 pm Sun. . . bv. Omaha . . 2. (c.7T.) . . . Apr. 4:55 om Tue, 
8:20 am Mon... . Ar. Denver . . 2... (M.T.) . . . bv. 7:15 pm Mon. 
8:40 am Mon... . lv. Denver . . . .. (M.T.) . . « Ar. 7:00 pm Mon, 
Colorado Rockies 
10:05 pm Mon. . . Ar. SaltlokeCity. . . (M.T.) . . « bv. 5:40 am Mon. 
10:25 pm Mon. . . lv. SaltlakeCity. . . (M.T.) . . « Ar. 5:20 am Mon, 
Feather River Canyon 

« 4:50 pm Tue. « « Ar. San Francisco. . . (P.T.) . « « bv. 9:00 am Sun. 





BURLINGTON 





in Magic Daylight Hours! 









--- through the COLORADO ROCKIES and FEATHER RIVER CANYON 





DAILY BETWEEN CHICAGO « DENVER « SALT LAKE CITY » SAN FRANCISCO 
Ht py “. of } a4 




















Vista-Dome lounge cars—one 
with buffet service—the other with 
cozy cocktail lounge. 


Luxurious sleeping cars offer ad- 
vance design in drawing rooms, 
bedrooms, roomettes, sections. 


River Canyon, penetrating the scenic heart of the High 
Sierra, by daylight! San Francisco, the romantic city by 
the Golden Gate! Promise yourself now. . . “Next trip 
between Chicago and the Coast, it’s the CALIFORNIA 
ZEPHYR for me!” 

Through sleeping car daily between New York and San Francisco 


ENJOY THESE FEATURES ‘a 


e Hostess service by a e Fluorescent lighting 


uniformed Zephyrette @ Individual reading lights 


e Wire-recorded music e All cars fully carpeted 


e Public announcement e Valet service 


system e Reserved chair-coach seats 
® Controlled radio 
reception 
® Women's and children's coach hy 


oe oe oe a P AE 
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ALL THE LUXURIES OF FLORIDA 


HOTELS-RESTAURANTS-RECREATIONS 


a =~ AT LOW SUMMER RATES 


i | | A vacation to remember 











‘ee ~ _ HISTORICAL- EDUCATIONAL 


2\ aoy 


spe sie Reg” 
Roune fore” ' SEE —— . + + gateway to the Caribbean, SEE ST. AUGUSTINE .. . with its famous Fountain of 
a ’ exico and South America. .. a won- Youth, America’ i 
gs . . s oldest homes, tropical gardens and 
963 95.60 derland of the SOUTH. The most fa- old Indian culture. One of Florida’ 
962 49.15 mous beach areas in the world. Here spots for tourists. P ee ee 
ie 57 50 32.90 you'll find a variety of interests and ] 
sie ae 485 9,00 activities to make every moment un- 
ee eee Lae ‘ Wen #059 forgettable! 
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ee 6 ne tte 99.00 93.40 | 
Ce A aT 500 N | 
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ew ° F ‘ ° 92- ect 1° 
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_ svn a sabia onus 


NOW FLY AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


1S IN AIRLINE HISTORY courtuhc idles saan Gulia. Rey ts hemnsared wroser tea 


now operating at amazingly low summer rates. Visit Florida’s many 


0 0 points of interest that will enrich your memory for years to come. 
Your luxurious vacation starts the moment you board an Eastern 

Airliner. It takes but a few short hours to reach your destination. 
0 0 As allowed by the government, effective May 15th to October 3 ist, 


Eastern is reducing round-trip fares between cities in the north and 
Florida. It’s the greatest air bargain ever offered. Write today for 


ON RETURN PORTION OF ROUND-TRIP TICKET cetaiis. 


21-D AY EXCURSION (May 15 to October 31) 














tain of SEE THE BOK SINGING TOWER at Lake Wales near ‘ 
ns and Orlando. Florida is a vacationland of entrancing ‘ 
easure beauty, exotic flowers at their best in summer, Stu- ( 
dents of history find Florida a treasure trove. > 
\ 
X 
/ 
la- 
see ee ee 
} il "T 
‘ed For Details 


EASTERN Air Lines, Inc. mee 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


sr | GALL EASTERN 
ly 


wa | AIR LINES 


or your travel agent 


Please send me your free illustrated booklet “Top-Flight 
Vacations” 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 








CITY. STATE 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 
Teacher of Singing, 
Publi Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Director, 
Elementary Education, 


Public Schools, Kingston, New York 





Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 





Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Ele mentary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








Should I, or should I not, sing with the 
children when they are learning new 
songs? 


It is best not to sing with the 
children. Sing for them but not 
with them. ‘The teacher’s chief 
concern when teaching a song to 
children is to teach them to sing it 
correctly. If an error creeps into 
the song and the children get the 
habit of singing it incorrectly, it is 
almost impossible to correct the er- 
ror. ‘The song had best be dropped 
and forgotten. ‘The teacher, there- 
fore, must listen with keen ears for 
errors. If she sings while the chil- 
dren are singing she may fail to 
detect inaccuracics. 


* 


Do you believe that children should be 
encouraged to sing popular songs in 
music class? 

Used with discretion, popular 
songs may be very helpful. Care- 
fully selected popular songs some- 
times lend zest to the singing. Not 
objecting to them has a good psy- 
chological effect, inasmuch as it 
gives the pupils the idea that after 
all the teacher may their 
side.” A teacher can sometimes 
secure what. she desires by going 
along with the children’s ideas at 
least as long as it isn’t harmful to 
their taste. 


be “on 


° 


Where can I find a list of phonograph 
records suitable for playing to children 
in the elementary grades? 


Fortunately, such a book, which 
will fill a long-felt need, is just 
coming onto the market. It is Re- 
cordings for the Elementary School, 
by Helen S. Leavitt and Warren 
S. Freeman (Oliver Durrell, Inc., 
527 Lexington Ave., New York 17; 
$2.40), 

7 
We hear the term “ear training” jre- 


quently used in the study of music. 
Please tell me exactly what it means. 


. 


Ear training in music is exactly 
the same as car training in English. 
Children learn English through the 
car—first words; then phrases and 
sentences. Music is learned 
through the car—first single tones; 
then groups of tones. Children have 
to learn to match single tones just 
as they learn to match words, by 
hearing them over and over and 
repeating them until they can do it 
correctly, Formal ear training is 
intensely valuable, not only for mu- 
sic alone but also because it edu- 
cates the ear along many lines. 


also 
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I should like to know more about 
how to give my pupils individualized 
instruction in English. 


Teachers’ manuals for the vari- 
ous series of language textbooks 
will be of help. ‘The April 1949 
issue of Elementary Enelish (Nat’l. 
Council of ‘Teachers of English, 
211 W. 68th St., Chicago 21) has 
an article entitled “Individualized 
Instruction in the Language Arts.” 


7 


Please tell me some ways in which I 
can interest my pupils in written com- 
position, 


Two principles should underlie 
the teaching of written composition 
if it is to be purposeful and well 
motivated. (1) The pupils’ com- 
positions should be “published”; 
that is, presented in a room news- 
paper or magazine, submitted for 
a weekly column in the local daily 
paper, or placed on the bulletin 
board. (2) Pupils should have 
definite knowledge both of their 
weaknesses and their actual prog- 
This may be accomplished 
by individualized or socialized cor- 
rection and the filing of papers. 
In individualized correction, teach- 
er and pupil examine a paper to- 
gether. In socialized correction, 
excerpts from the papers of several 
pupils are placed on a blackboard 
or are projected by an opaque pro- 
jector for constructive class criti- 
cism. Filing papers enables a pupil 
to note his progress at intervals. 

aa 
My staff of teachers is working on 


“English articulation.” Will you please 
suggest ways to proceed? 


rcss. 


Start with a group conference of 
your teachers. Ask your second- 
grade teacher to tell what she ex- 
pects her pupils to have learned 
when they come to her. Then ask 
your first-grade teacher to tell what 
she tries to teach. Continue in this 
way up the grades, always asking 
first what a teacher expects the 
children to have learned before 
coming to her. After discussion, 
narrow down to specific phases of 
English and work out a grade-by- 
grade listing of major items. 

Check your list against the listing 
of items in An Experience Curricu- 
lum in English, prepared by the 
Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., New York 1; 
$1.75). 


BEFORE MAKING 


I am stressing observation of the en- 
vironment in my fourth grades. I 
should like some suggestions. 


Children’s observations are most 
satisfying to them, and most func- 
tional, if they are carried out as 
part of the regular school program. 
It is important for pupils to have 
help in interpreting their observa- 
tions, and to make gencralizations 
regarding them. Depending, then, 
on the purpose you intend for ob- 
serving, here are some possibilities. 

1. Observe the changes which 
plants make as the seasons change. 

2. Watch the changes which an- 
imals (birds, insects, and mammals) 
make as the seasons change. 

3. Record temperature changes. 

4. Record changes in weather 
conditions (appearance of the sky, 
wind, speed and direction, rain, 
and other forms of precipitation) . 

5. Observe the changes in man’s 
activities due to these changes in 
weather and seasons. 


+ 


Should sixth-grade children be asked 
to write the results of the science ex- 
periments they make? 


I presume most of us would agree 
that it depends on the kind of ex- 
periment. In any case, the writing 
should not be detailed. 

Sometimes it seems sensible to 
make a brief record of what hap- 
pened in an experiment in order to 
clarify the thinking of the group. 
Sometimes a paragraph may be 
written to summarize the results of 
a series of related experiments. 
Again it is interesting to let pupils 
write independently in a sentence 
or two exactly what they think has 
happened after an experiment has 
been performed and then compare 
statements. 

Let us keep in mind that one 
quick and thoroughly effective way 
to kill interest in experimenting for 
many pupils is to ask them to write 
detailed accounts of their work, 
especially when we revert to the 
old practice of asking for: purpose, 
material used, drawing, procedure, 
conclusions, results. 

A further discussion on experi- 
menting in the clementary grades 
will be found in Teaching Fle- 
mentary Science—Suggestions for 
Classroom Teachers, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education 
Bulletin 1948, No. 4 (Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C.; $.15). 


USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 


THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 62. 
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I am trying to start my pupils on cho- 
ral reading. Can you recommend some 
books on the subject? 

You may find these helpful. 

Gullan, Marjorie: The Speech 
Choir with American Poetry and 
English Ballads for Choral Reading 
(Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16; $1.75). 

Keppie, Elizabeth; and _ oth- 
ers: Speech Improvement through 
Choral Speaking, a Textbook for 
Teachers of Primary Grades (Ex- 


pression Co., Magnolia, Mass.: 
$2.50). 
Rasmussen, Carrie: Choral 


Speaking for Speech Improvement 
(Expression Co., address as above; 


$1.00). 
e 


Why do some children show such inter- 
est in reading at first and then become 
very indifferent to it? 

Any one factor or a combination 
of several factors may spoil that 
first spontancous interest in reading. 

Pupils may have been started in 
formal book reading before they 
were ready for reading. 

The early reading may have had 
no connection with their experi- 
ences. 

There may nave been an over- 
emphasis upon reading at the ex- 
pense of language, games, play, 
dramatization, and handcraft. 

In simple terms there may have 
been too much emphasis upon read- 
ing books—large numbers of them. 


. 


Please suggest ways in which I can in- 
terest children in reading poetry in the 
intermediate grades. 


First, read much poctry to the 
children. Select poems that will 
appeal—some with humor, some 
with lilting rhythm, some with vivid 
word pictures. Practice reading 
poctry aloud so that you can do it 
well. 

Choose to read at an appropri- 
ate time—when the children need 
some relaxation, when a poem adds 
something to the discussion, or 
‘vhen pupils are hunting for words 
and phrases to describe some idea. 
Watch for signs of lagging interest 
or fatigue. 

Encourage pupils to find poems 
about birds, children, or flowers. 
Read these to the class, or help a 
child prepare to read to the group. 

Have books of poems on the 
reading table. Have poems with 
nice art illustrations displayed on 
the bulletin board. Refer to them 
and read them at appropriate times. 
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7t Lunch Program 
pha Example of Good Living 


PRIZE WINNERS 


ta Pupil- Personality Contest 
FIRST PRIZE ($10.00) Elma Heuser 
Archie School, Archie, Missouri 


SECOND PRIZE ($5.00) Georgia Ward 


Petros School, Petros. Tennessee 


THIRD PRIZE ($3.00) Sylvia F. Fletcher 
River Falls School. River Falls, Alabama 





FIRST PRIZE SUGGESTION 


When our school-lunch program 
first started, my third- and fourth- 
graders began to complain about 
the things they didm’t like to eat. 

In order to encourage better eat- 
ing habits, | made a large chart 
which had a different-colored pock- 
et for each pupil. Tf a child ate 
everything on his plate, he was giv- 
ena small hectographed plate on 
which he could color a border and 
write the day’s menu. If he drank 
his milk, he was e@iven a_hecto- 
graphed milk bottle to cut out. The 
plate and bottle were plac ed in the 
child’s pocket on the chart. When 
le had one of cach for every day 
of the month, IT put a 
sticker on his chart poe ket. 

This device 


seasonal 
encouraged many 
children to eat foods they thought 
they didn’t like and to drink milk 
regularly at lunch time. 


SECOND PRIZE SUGGESTION 


The hot-jar lunch can be used 
very successfully in’ schools that 
have stoves but no space for a 
lunchroom. ‘The success of the plan 
depends upon the interest and co- 
operation of the parents. 

The food is prepared at home 
the evening before and poured into 
a screw-top jar. Then it is cooled 
and placed in the refrigerator. In 
the morning it is put into” the 
lunch box with sandwiches, fruit. 
and a sweet. ‘The jars can be iden- 
tied by putting initials on the 
covers with a crayon. 

Suitable storage shelves at school 
must be provided, as well as a boil- 
fr or some other large containe: 
with loose-fitting lid. Steam should 
be able to escape freely. cither 
through vents or around the lid 
The container must have a rack 
that will elevate jars at least one 
inch from the bottom of the boiler. 

At cleven-thirty the boiler, with 
enough wate! to cover the bottom 
toa depth of three inches. should 
be placed on the stove. The jars, 
with loosened lids. should be placed 
on the rack and the boiler covered. 

by noon the food should be hot 
and ready to serve. ‘Thirty minutes 
is long enough for the heating proc- 
ess. The teacher can lift each jar 
from the rack, with holders. and 
set it by the owner’s place. 

Suitabl hot-jar 
lunches Wiay im lude sOUps, cocoa, 
stewed vegetables. Spanish rice, and 
Macaroni with cheese. 


floods for the 


THIRD PRIZE SUGGESTION 


After the faculty discussed what 
we hoped to accomplish in develop- 
ing good habits during the lunch 
period in our new lunchroom, each 
teacher explained the program. to 
her pupils. “They were delighted 
to be included in the planning. 

Phey have learned manners, re- 
spect for othe: people, how to plan 
a well-balanced menu. the Wupor- 
tance of proper food, and the value 
of good eating habits. 

These children have also helped 
in the solution of other problems of 
health and good livine. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
IDEAS 


We are winding up the contest 
with a flourish, and can say that it 
Was a growing proposition all the 
way, for we have exactly three 
times as many entries for this con- 
test as we had for the first one. 

Catharine Phalen, who has a 
school in) South Dakota. 
serves at least one hot dish to het 
children every dav. ‘Vhe food is 
served family stvle so that the chil- 
dren learn how to share. 


country 


‘The con- 
versation is centered around the 
ecographical source of the food. 
While we're out west. vou ll be 
interested to know that Lilebelle 
Holleman of Long Beach, Washine- 
ton, has a host or hostess from 
among her first-graders. who assists 
by keeping the table orderly, excus- 
ing those who must leave the table. 
and making sure that sweets are 
eaten last and no food is wasted. 
Hopping across country to the 
southern states. we discover that 
Settic ‘Turner of South Carolina 
and Stella Flanagan of Louisiana, 
both rural-school teachers, have 
much in common. Stella’s children 
must wash at the well, and she has 
a fine svstem worked out. Settte 
started a lunch single- 
handed and it is amazing to set 
what she has accomplished. Eloise 
Woods from Georgia, and Zelma 
Copeland of Missouri wind us up 


program 


with two snappy ideas. Eloise has a 
health train on her bulletin board 
and Zelma uses paper vegetable 
men for luncheon guests. 

That’s all for now, gals. It has 
been fun for us and we hope it’s 
been for vou too. Hf you have tried 
and been a loser, we offer this con- 
solation. In our lifetime, we have 
entered at least fifty contests and 
never won even a bent hairpin, 











S/IGHT-SEEING 
with GRAY LINE 








® Gray Line provides a “front row seat” for highlights of any vacation 
in America’s fascinating cities’ and scenic beauty spots. To the nation- 


wide Gray Line organization, sight-seeing is a profession 


you are sure 


of finest standards of service every day in the year. Plan now for a Gray 


Line Sight-Seeing Lecture Tour on your next trip 


FREES 







ask any transportation 
agent for complete information. 


@ Ask about Gray Line boat 
tours, Gray Line U-Drive cars, 
and Limousines with drivers. 


7 Just mail this coupon for free colorful maps 
and folders. 

Gray Line Sight-Seeing Companies Associated 

10 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Ilinois 


Send me folders about the places checked below: 





Name 
Address 


City Stote “9 





Alaska, Juneau 
Asheville, N.C 
Atlanta, Ga 
Atlontic City, N. J 
Banff, Alberta 
Billings, Mont 
Boston, Mass 
Buffalo, N.Y 
Canadian Rockies 
Carlsbad Caverns 
} Charleston, S. C 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Chicago, III 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Colorado Springs, Colo 
Columbia Icefield 
Death Vulley, Calif 
Del Monte, Calif 
Denver, Colo 
Detroit, Mich 


Duluth, Minn 

El Paso, Texas 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
Halifax, N.§ 
Havona, Cuba 
Honolulu, T. H 
Hoover Dom, Nev 
Houston, Texas 
Indian Detours, N. M 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Jasper Park, Alberta 
Juarez, Mexico 
Kansas City, Mo 
Key West, Fla 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Lake Louise, Alberta 


Miami Beach, Flo 
Milveaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Montana-Wyo. Rockies San Francisco, Calif.* 
Montreal, P San Isabel! National 
New Orleans, La Forest 

New York City, N.Y Santa Barbara, Calif 
Niagara Falls Santa Fe, N.M 
Oakland, Calif Seattle, Wash.* 

Palm Beach, Fla Shasto Lake, Calif 
Philadelphia, Pa Smoky Mountains 
Phoenix, Ariz Tampa, Flo. 

Portland, Ore Toronto, Ont. 

Pueblo, Colo Tucson, Ariz 

Quebec City, P. Q Vancouver, 8. C 
Redding, Calif Victoric, B.C. 


Salt Loke City, Utah 
Sen Antonio, Texas 
San Diego, Calif. 


Los Vegas, Nev St. Augustine, Fla Washington, D. C. 
Los Angeles, Calif St. Louis, Mo Winnipeg, Mantitoba 
Mexico City, Mexico St. Paul, Minn Yellowstone Park 
Miami, Fla St. Petersburg, Fla Extensions 
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The Dtalians have au ord for it — four u ords: 
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—And the “‘ragazzo” responds with the same friendly alacrity 


‘art 


you find from Orono, Maine, to Los Angeles, California. 


Laurent Pony ¢ 





No matter where you go, Coca-Cola is the favorite 
of people who like to play refreshed . . . 
is welcomed equally during the workaday week 
by all who know how very pleasant it is to work refreshed, too. 
NS 
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Name . Name 
1 st. of RD. . St. or R.D. 
i P.O. & P.O. G 
J Zone State ‘ Zone State 
5-49 IN 199 5-49 IN 18 


SN 


DWI 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION — 
Departmeni of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mich ] 
FREE Piease send me, for myself l 
and my pupils reprints of your | 
advertisement, “How many geometry les- l 
sons 1 steering wheel?” | 
Name 1 
St. or R.D. i 
P.O. G | 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 83 


CHILDCRAFT 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |}, Ill. 


FREE Please send me full informa- 


tion about your dignified, profitable EXTRA 
INCOME plan selling CHILDCRAFT, men- 


tioned on back cover of this issue 


Name 


St. or R.O 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 269 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


815 Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C 
FREE Please send me free 
copies of your booklet, “Pertinent Facts 
about Coal.” 

Name 

St. of R.D 

P.O. & ! 

Zone State 

5-49 IN 160 | 


JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
2900 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, 


FREE 


your catalog 


Mich. 
Please send me a copy of 
“Slidefilms and Motion Pic- 


tures to Help Instructors.” 


CHILDRENS PRESS 
36 Seuth Throop St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


FREE Please send me your literature 


on the “You” Books as described in your 


advertisement on Page 10. 
Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


5-49 IN 271 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 
1870 South Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Il. 


FREE 


Catalog of duplicating machines and sup- 


Please send me your FREE 


plies. | want to see how class work can 


be done faster. | teach 


Name__ 


St. or R.D. 


1 
I 
l 
I 
Grade. ! 
1 
1 
I 
l 


P.O. & 
Zone State . | 


5-49 IN 244 j 


oe oe ee ee ee ee ee 


Helpful Teaching Materials 
YR MAIL TODAY 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE 


letin board display on your American Pic- 


Please send circular and bul 


torial History Offer. 


Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 273 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. IN-f 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


FREE 


Picase send me a lesson plan 
based on the Cezanne painting (inside 
front cover! and designed for use in graphic 
art, art appreciation, and social studies 
classes. (Good only in U.S.A.). 

Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 3 


MINNESOTA MINING G MFG. CO 
St. Paul 6, Minn 


FREE 


Please send me a copy of 
your new instruction booklet on “Paper 
Sculpture,” as offered on Page 5 of the 


May INSTRUCTOR 


Name 
St. of ROD 
PO. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 239 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
421 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE | am interested in knowing 


about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy 
against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 


(No agent will call.) 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
975 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, III. 


FREE 


Please send me, free, your 
catalog price list of bird pictures in nat- 
ural colors; and 


also of flower, animal, 


industrial pictures. 
Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 


Zone State 


5-49 IN 80 


DIRECTOR, OREGON SUMMER SESSIONS, 
220 S.W. Alder St., Portiand 4, Oregon. 


FREE Please send me full informa- 


tion describing your 7 Oregon Summer 


Sessions as listed on Page 11. 
Name 


St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 


Zone State 


5-49 IN 170 
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CANADA 


Jasper National Park 


(Continued from page 57) 


hand in deeply carved potholes, cut 
to a depth of 180 feet in places. 
The walls of rock, like columns of 

gigantic pipe organ, seemed to 
throw back the laughing music of 


the water far below. 
After we left Maligne Canyon, 
there were ever changing scenes 


quick glimpses of the Athabasca 
Valley, a lake with a canoe on it, 
a deer shyly watching, a group of 
horseback riders. We were thrilled 
by the unsurpassed setting of Jasper 
Park Lodge on Lake Beauvert. The 
lake was an opal of delicate blues 


and greens. With perfect reflec- 
tions in its glasslike surface, it was 
a scene from Fairyland. 


A twilight trip ended at Punch 
Bowl Falls, a lovely thing like 
veiling, cascading far below into a 
basin of rock hollowed by constant 
wear through long ages 


lac Vy 


As we faced homeward, Pyra- 
mid, Tekara, Signal, The Whist- 
lers, The Palisade, Edith Cavell, 


and other peaks were scarcely dis- 


cernible in the fading light. At 
Jasper Lodge all was light and 
laughter. Fairyland and _ reality 


again joined hands as we watched 
“The Emperor’s Waltz” 
ver It held new meaning 
for us, havine filmed 
Edith Cavell Road which we 
soon to travel. 


on the sil- 
screen. 
been on 


were 


It was delightful morning as 
we journeyed to Mount Edith 
Cavell, the ultimate in loveliness. 


This peak was named for the he- 
roi’ English nurse of the first 
World War. Wh: ata fitting monu- 
ment to an unsellish woman! .... 
—Lena M. Close. Teacher. Fifth 
and Sixth Grades. Consolidated 
School, Hackensack, Minn. 


British Columbia 


(Continued from page 57) 


Twenty-four hours later, I won- 
dered whether the past day had 
been a reality or a dream. Here 
was a magnificent harbor where 
ships were loading and unloading 
cargoes with a hurry and bustle not 
evident in Victoria. Overlooking 
the harbor was Stanley Park, with 
many breath-taking views of both 
city and harbor; its ancient Indian 
village with colorful totems pre- 
senting a vivid contrast to the 
present up-to-date and thoroughly 
modern city. Through West Van- 
couver and Horseshoe Bay a drive 
of surpassing beauty revealed resi- 
dential districts overlooking forests, 
streams, mountains, and green-clad 
islands. A _ visit to Chinatown, 
where East and West mect, cli- 
maxed this fascinating day. Chi- 
nese taxis did a thriving business, 
as did oriental cafés where glossy 
roast ducks hung in the windows. 
One of my mementoes of China- 
town is a fragile white porcelain 
figurine of the Chinese Goddess of 
Mercy. Another one is an antique 
bracelet of agate and pearl. 

That evening, tired, yet delight- 
ed with my second port of call, I 
hurried toward the pier. There 


before me, outlined against the sky 
lay the “Catala.” In the 
ground, myriads lights wove 
crystal pattern for this sparkling 
city. 
tible motion, we cast off. 
table “ship in the 
slipped through the 
ing behind us the 
line of a fascinating city. 
Neva Walker Green, 
Sixth Grade, 
gate, Utah. 


night,” we 
harbor, 


Teac her 


The Dominion’s Capital 


(Continued from page 57) 


the customs of two great countries 
to make one 


—Britain and France 
great nation. 

In the little towns along the way 
as we drove through the Province 


of Ontario, we had heard the pip- 
and had 
seen in the shops Irish linens, Eng- 


ing of Scottish bagpipes, 


lish china, and Scottish woolens 
Across the Ottawa River in Quebe 
Province we heard the quick liveh 


patter of French, and saw the road 
the 


with 
Here in 


heritages an 


signs written in French 
English translation below. 
Ottawa these two 


blended to make the capital of a 
great nation. 
The great stone Parliament 


Buildings remind one of the British 
Hlouses of Parliament in London 
The red-coated Royal Canadian 
Police march back and forth befor 


them. The big tower clock sound, 
like Bie Ben when it strikes th 
hour. Portraits of the royal famil 
grace the majestic halls. In th 


green-carpeted House of Common 
and the roval-red Senate chamber 
secretaries take notes in the two 
official languaeces of Canada—Eng- 
lish and French. From the tall 
central Peace Tower looks in 
all directions over the city and in- 
to the neighboring city of Hull. 
Esther Dawson, Teacher, Third 
Grade, Third Ward School, Taren- 


tum, Pa. 


one 


Banff National Park 


—E HAD heard much about the 
beauties of Banff National 
Park, and we wanted to ride ou! 
hobby of taking colored slides. So 
we decided that our first real stop. 
en route to Alaska via the Alcan 
Highway, would be Banff. This 
great park lies in the heart of th 
Canadian Rockies. The  snow- 
covered mountains make a beauti- 
ful setting for the lakes, forests, and 
streams. Lake Louise is well named 
the Jewel of the Rockies. Cuppe¢ 
in a vast amphitheater, it is a jew! 
of ever changing hues. 
The wild life in this park is very 
interesting, for one may observ 
many animals in their natural hab- 


itat. We especially enjoyed watch- 
ing the moose feed. We learned 
that they must feed in water © 


from high branches, because thei 
lips are so long that they bite them 
when feeding off the ground. Ii 
the beavers do not keep busy gnaw 
ing, they die—their teeth grow %° 
long as to become an obstruction. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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i) } 
| — Just sit back... relax...enjoy gracious Canadian 
yal o y § 
“| Pacific hospitality en route East or West across Can- 


“f a) \ ada. Your train is as comfortable as that favorite easy 
(~~ J ; = " 
C MF RT BLE | PK chair...the service is polished, courteous, efficient. 
O O A pes 
iL Along the way, you'll see the Canadian Rockies, 


| forests, rivers...magnificent Canadian countryside! 


CANADIAN —s_ 


In Victoria, holiday at the Empress Hotel—an Eng- 
| ; 





Se SI | lish country house tamed for superb Canadian 
- Ss . 
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. . ae acka cruises fi al ave - any Canadian Pacific office 
Inquire about rail fares, Great Lakes trips and Alaska cruises from your loc ul agent or any Canad 
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TRAVEL 


Clip eacn coupon separately, with other Travel Guides 
summer-school and general coupons 
Mall to Travel Editor, The Instructor. 





(page 74), 


(pages 70, 86), and Contest 








UNITED AIR LINES, Room 211 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill 


FREE Please send me a copy of your 


Air Vacation Booklets on Colorado; 
Hawa 
Name 
St. of RD 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 61 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
Ottawa, Canada 


FREE send m 


trated book, “Canada, 
ed," which will 


Please your illus- 
Vacations Untlimit 
give me pointers about 


spending a vacation in Canada 


Name 

5 St. or R.D 

I pos 

i Zone State 
14203495 5-49 IN 169 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMM., Travel Service, 
181 Gateway Circle, Portland, Me 


FREE 


beautifully illustrated Maine Vacation Guide 


Please send me your 36-page 


for 1949 
Name _ 
St. of R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 175 


MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
215 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif 


FREE Please send me your folder 
describing the S.S. Lurline Cruise to Hawaii, 


sailings and fares 


Name 
St. of RD 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 276 


gp GED GED GD GD GD GD EP GP SP SP OP GP GP ® CD CP OP GD OP oe ee ee eee 


MASS. DEVELOPMENT G IND. COMMISSION 
Dept. In-3, State House, Boston, Mass. 


FREE 


your free 


Please send me a copy of 
folder describing the details of 


an ideal vacationland 


ome aw ow ow ow ow ow ow ow ow a! 


Name Name 
St. or R.D St. or R.D 
P.O. G P.O. G 
Zone State Zone State 
5-49 IN 185 5-49 IN 228 
ee ee ee ae ee fp ee ee ee ee eee 
1 COLONIAL AIRLINES, INC. 1 SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, R. T. Anderson, | 
| 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y , G.P.T. Mar., 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III | 
| FREE Piease send me your itlus- 1 FREE Please send me literature | 
l trated pamphlets, “How to Avoid Mistakes " featuring: (_] Grand Canyon; [(_] Carlsbad | 
l in Planning a Trip” and “Daily Skycruises Caverns; [|] Land of Pueblos; [) California; | 
j to Bermuda“ ! {] Dude Ranches; {[] Time Table. | 
j Name 1 Name | 
St. of R.O St. or R.D. 
| P.O. G P.O. G I 
Zone State | Zone State \ 
5-49 IN 270 5-49 IN 134 
—— SS ee eS EE EE Se oe ee ee ee es ee ee ee oe ee end 


f= MINNESOTA DIV. OF PUBLICITY, Dept. L-1 
| State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
1 FREE Please send me a copy of 
! your free illustrated booklet on Minne 
sota Land of 10,000 Lakes 
{ Name 
St. or R.D 

PO. G 
1 Zone State 

5-49 IN 227 


| NEW YORK CENTRAL, Room 1334-1 


| 466 Lexington Ave, New York 17, N.Y 
l FREE Please send me a copy of 
1 your Free Vacation Guide of your 
i Booklet on Niagara Falls (Check the 
| one you desire.) 
1 Name 
| St. or R.D 
| P.O. G 

Zone State 
! 5-49 IN 136 


NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF — 
247 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 


FREE 


Please send me free liter- 


ature in regard to the vacation attractions 


Name 


1 
1 
1 
I 
1 of Nova Scotia. 
1 
! 
! 


St. or R.D. 
1 P06 
Zone State 
| 5-49 IN 183 


b waves esenaneenesenanan 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
j Room 15, Capitol Bidg., Lansing 1, 


FREE 


Mich. 


Please send me your free, 


illustrated folder entitled “Pleasure in 
Michigan Water Wonderland.” 
I Name 
I St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
] 5-49 IN 104 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Dept. | 
Spokane 8, Washington 


FREE 


each booklet checked here: 


Please send me a copy of 
] Spokane; 


| Grand Coulee; {| National Forests. 
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FIVE CONTINENTS, 





SEVEN SEAS, BECKONED 


(Continued from page 60) 


colored birds, different from those 
around Batu Gajah. While staying 
in Lipis I learned to know the na- 
tive shops. ‘There were beautiful 
gold ornaments for sale, fashioned 
by Chinese craftsmen. Articles 
made from Malayan pewter were 
attractive. Quantities of Chinese 
linen and 


pottery were beginning 

to be seen again. All these things 

were much more expensive than 
before the war. 

I was privileged to visit the 


Clifford School, all of whose pupils 
Asiatics. ‘The organization 
was very efficient, and although all 
teaching English the 
head of the was the only 
European teacher. ‘The art teacher 
huge, bearded Sikh, 
plete with turban! | thought how 
much my would art 
with 


were 
was done in 
SS hool 


Was a com- 


class enjoy 
such a teacher! 
Clementina M. Cruickshank, 
Feacher, Fourth Grade. 
School, Vancouver, B.C 


Sevinour 


Norway 


Hk University of Oslo and Nor- 
T way itself were opening their 
doors to young people of another 
nation in hopes of sowing seeds of 
lasting friendship. ‘This mission 
they called Operation Understand- 
ee 
‘There was no time for loafing on 
the “Marine Jumper,” for an orien- 
tation program had been set up by 
our directors and during our eleven 
days at sea much time was spent in 
the recreation room learning about 
“Europe and its attitudes,” or sim- 
ply “How to get along in Europe.” 
It was on the evening of the tenth 
day that the coast line of Norway 
broke across the horizon. Lista and 
Christiansand slipped by us during 


the night, and at ten o’clock the 
next morning we entered QOslo- 
fjord. 


Our first class on land, a general 
survey of Norwegian culture, 
held in the Oslo Broadcasting Stu- 
dio, an ultramodern structure built 
by the Germans. Other classes were 
held in the university buildings at 
Blindern. Here, under the instruc- 
tion of the country’s most efficient 
professors, we absorbed to capacity 
the language, literature, art, and 
geography of the country. 

It didn’t take long for us to learn 
to know these people and to know 
how they felt about the Americans. 
We easily saw their gratitude to our 
country for the part it played in 
the liberation of their own country 
from Nazi rule. By their kindness 
and hospitality they were trying to 
pay a part of the debt. 

For six weeks we studied; en- 
joyed ficld trips to mountains, stav 
churches, and viking-ship muse- 
ums; sailed in fjords; bicycled along 
mountain paths. We were enter- 
tained in the Norwegian homes as 
I’ve never been entertained before, 
and we learned to know a people 
who are intellectual and at the 
same time honest, sincere, and 
humble by nature. 

Helen Louise Hartley, Teacher, 
Fifth Grade, Public School, Ac- 
worth, Ga. 


was 


Hawaii 


T Hk day following my arrival iy 
Kamehamehg 


Honolulu) was 
Day—““Ancient Hawaii on Parade,’ 
This was the first of 
commemorating the 
of the Kamehameha dynasty. 

From the 
in the Islands I was aware of thy 
sincere courtesy and kindness of th 
native people. It is a part of thei) 
nature and culture. As a teacher; 
I could not help wishing that th 
children of mainland schools could 


have the privilege of close friend. 


ship with Hawaiian young people. 

Hawaii is indeed the perfect ex. 
ample of a melting pot of national. 
ities and Chinese, Japanese 
and the original Polynesian 
as well as Caucasian. 

The people in Hawaii do all the 
can to help visitors enjoy thei 
beautiful islands. ‘Their hospitality 
is sincere. 


races 


stoc} 


interested ii 
Public-school teachers 
qualifications are very high and 
their pay is higher than the pay of 
similar teachers in the States. Ther 
is one wage scale for all the islands 
and all the schools. 

The private schools have high 
standards. One school, established 
by the Kamehamcehas, is for peopk 
of Hawaiian descent. Besides pre- 
paring for a career or college, the 
pupils of this school must know how 
to be, and are trained to be, good 
homemakers, husbands and _ wives 
fathers and mothers. A fine guid- 
ance program is found at. this 
The private schools and 
most of the public schools have ex- 
cellent playgrounds and playground 
equipment. 

Mabel P. 
Kindergarten, 
fingham, II. 


[ was especially 
the schools. 


school. 


McGowan, Teacher 


Central School, Ef- 


British Guiana 

ok something different in 
F summer vacation trip, try 4 
cruise through the Caribbean b 
cargo ship—all the way to British 
Guiana on the coast of South 
America. 

The surprise in British Guiana 
was to find the homes largely with- 


out truc windows. In their plac 
are wooden shutters made with 
fixed, slanted slats. The entir 


shutter is cither lifted out and up 
or swung back on_ hinges. This 
same type of window is also found 
in Trinidad. The amazing thing is 
that screens are not needed. Mos- 
quitoes are rare; and, in my exper! 
ence, insects also were negligible. 
‘The answer to this puzzle is that 
these places are in the path of thr 


trade winds. A fine breeze is a 
ways evident, and it is cool whe! 
one stands in the shade. In bot! 
Guiana and Trinidad homes at 


built ten to twelve feet above th 
ground. 
An unusual experience cam 


when our boat sailed about seven! 
miles into the interior of Britis! 
Guiana, on the Demarara Rive! 
The only habitations on the wa! 
were grass-thatched huts of the nm 


seven day: 
achievement 


beginning of my stay 
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tive inhabitants. We were intrigued 
by frequent red flags wavine trom 
the tops of high poles. Persistent 
inquiry finally that the 
flag indicates the home of an eli- 
sible unmarried daughter. When 
Wismar, it was 
across the rive 
village. 


reve aled 


we arrived at 
necessary to ferry 
to reach the native 


I walked to the ferry only to dis- 


cover it was a native corial, or 
dugout canoe, hold ng about ten 
people. Each seat accommodated 


two, and at cach place was a pad- 
dle. You took up your paddle and 
Fare 4 cents! 


dug in! It was great 


fun. ‘he village consisted of one 
narrow path, the river on one side, 
the tiny, primitive places of busi- 
ness lacing It. 

Jul a Whiteford Rowe, Teach- 
er of English, Junior High School, 
Fla. 


Enterprise. 


Peru 


IFTEEN thousand feet above sea 
F level, high in the 

Peru, my teacher companion and | 
whistle) that the 
train is again stopping. We get 
out for a close-up of the strangely 
rarbed selling 
lowers, fruit, and piping-hot dishes 


Sierras of 


‘now by the pito 


Indians who are 


of barbecued lamb, goat, and a 
juail-like bird. Llamas and burros, 
with all 


ind cooking ule nsils, stroll bv. 


oaded manner ol wares 


\t our destination, Huancavo 
in oancient mountain town—we 
ire comfortably seated before the 
Pourtsmo” hotel fireplace, and 


the Sw ISS 
‘You're 


our lamous 


telling us, 
here for 


manager 1s 
fortunate to be 
Fiesta dela 
Listen and vou will hear the primi- 


Cruces 


tive music the Indians are dancing 
Calle Real.” 


Grabbing oul 


to in the 
cameras, we dash 
in the direction that crowds of In- 
running. The 
grows Clearer, and a wild, plaintive 
minor theme is repeated over and 
over. . A bystander explains, 
“The celebration has been 
in full swing for nearly a month. 
These are the last three days. You 
are going to sce real Incaic dances 
in a few minutes.” 


dians sire music 


liesta 


“You mean they actually dance 
on these cobblestone streets?” 

“Sure—and some performers are 
past cighty. They dance the folk 
dances handed down through the 
centurics. Here they come now, the 
first group led by the 
players—musicians 


steer-horn 
who — fashion 
their horns from several graduated 
sizes of steer horns.” 

“Wouldn’t our pupils love those 
funny dwarfs leading the dancers 

fantastic in elaborately embroi- 
dered vests and breeches sprouting 
long brown woolen tails, and wear- 
ing masks simulating animals of 
the Sierras such as llamas, alpacas, 
and vicunhas?” 

Now the dancers are near. They 
all wear vicuna hats native to this 
section, The girls and women swirl 
by m embroidered woolen skirts of 
erise, magenta, and emerald green. 
their satin blouses set off by bril- 
liant striped scarfs worn over the 
shoulder. 7 he 
about the waist. 


Passing now 


men wear scarfs 
Many couples are 


two by two, with a 








hop-hop and jump. ‘Their leadet 
calls, “Vuelte!” and = they swing 
first to the right and then to the 
left. 

But look! Here are dancers 


“taking off” the Spanish grandees 
who long ago conquered Peru. 
You’d never believe it, but they 
are all men. Half are dressed as 
ladies of the and all are 
beautifully costumed with — pink- 
faced masks and long curls. ‘Those 
men satin knee 
and ostrich- 


court, 


dressed as wear 


breeches coats, and 


MOVIE AUDIENCES are now seeing this amateur actor—Preston Bridges, 10, 
of East Griffin, Georgia, and many of his schoolmates in a new film: “The 
School That Learned To Eat." Produced by General Mills in cooperation 


plumed hats hey accent then 
satirical mincing steps with twirls 
of. their silver-headed canes. 


Elizabeth T. Florence, 


ly Teacher ot 


forme 
Pransition and First 
American School, San 


Isidro, Peru. 


Grades, 


Central America 


IXTY-THREE days of adventure! 
Sixty-three davs of excitement 
fifteen other people I had 


before—but some of 


with 


never seen 


with the University of Georgia, this movie won 
“one of the year's outstanding documentary films in education." It will also 
be shown in 12 foreign countries under U. S. State Department sponsorship, 


whom became my good friends! Ty 
didn't l 


sound so thrilling when I 
signed up for 


school in 
that’s how it 
l left June 21 with 
a group from Milwaukee State 
Teachers College We traveled by 
jeep, car, bus, train, ship, and air- 
plane. 

Being a teacher, I was especial- 
ly interested in Central 


sunnuner 
Guatemala City, but 
turned out, 


American 
schools. ‘Then, also, one course | 
took included visits to rural schools. 


Continued on page 77) 





international tribute as 


The story behind this movie may shock you 


Three out of every five U.S. chil- 
dren surveyed in a recent study did 
not have good diets. This survey 
of 29,475 school-age youngsters— 
was made by General Mills, co- 
operating with parents and teachers 
throughout the country. It showed 
that only two out of five had diets 
that could be rated “good.” The 
rest were “fair” or “‘poor.”’ 

Strangely enough, it often isn’t 
a question of income, or how much 
food is in the cupboard. The fact 
remains: too many children in this 
great land of plenty are not eating 
enough of the kinds of food they 
need. 

3ut there is a bright side to this 
picture. Today, more is being done 


about America’s nutrition problems 
than ever before. Teachers, parents, 
and health authorities are all work- 
ing together to help children form 
good eating habits. And General 
Mills is glad to help. 

Throughout the country, we're 
working closely with educators to 
help make nutrition education a 
regular part of classroom) work. 
Last year 250,000 teachers in 75,000 
schools requested our nutrition 
guidebooks, posters, films, readers, 
and diet survey forms. Some 45,000 
teachers are reading our “Nutrition 
News Exchange,” a clearinghouse 
for ideas that work. 

The nice thing about this de- 
velopment in education — it’s 





For further information about General Mills nutrition education services and materials write: 


Education Section, Department of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


getting results. As shown in 
new movie, ‘“The School That 
Learned To Eat,” the all-out efforts 
parents, and children 
can materially improve the eating 
habits of an entire community. 


our 


of teac hers, 


Through this program, more and 
more children are learning the value 
of all the Basi 7 ood Groups 
including the important, econom- 
ical grain produ ts foods we 
produce, As the years go by, 
improved eating habits will help 
build a healthier people and a 
stronger America. 


| i 
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State Capitol, Box 214, Charleston 5, W.Va 


FREE 


your colorful vacation bookict, the “West 


Please send me a copy of 


Virginia Vacation Album.” 


DETROIT G CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO 
1208 Griswold Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich 


FREE ,, 


Folder for 


ase send me a copy of your 


Cruise the Season of 1949 | 


ym interested in a trip on the Great Lakes 


Name (teacher) 


St. or R.D 
P.0.G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 234 


EASTERN AIR LINES, INC 
10 Rockefelier Piaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


FREE 


concerning your color film, “Air Power Is 


Picase send me information 


Peace Power” for classroom showing. 
Name 
St. of R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 275 


G2 ap an an en Gs Ge eee eee eee 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC TRAVEL BUREAU 
Quebec City, Quebec, Canada 


FREE 


describing places of interest in the Prov- 


Please send me literature 


ince of Quebec 


MARION COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
T. 1. Goforth, Ocala, Florida 


FREE 


on the 


Please send me _ information 
advantages of retiring to Marion 


County, Florida 


Pe eee ee es eeees- 


74 


Name 
St. or R.D 
PO.G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 274 


Name 
St. of R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 176 


Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 265 


pan an am om an as on om am om om om om am oe 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMM 1 STANDARD FRUIT G STEAMSHIP CO 
Pierre, South Dakota | 222 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La 
FREE Please send me a copy of ] FREE Please send me without obli- 
t booklet de b 10-d 
your attractive free folder on the Black | = assis a seen ie 
| cruise from New Orleans to Havana and 
Hills of South Dakota , Honduras 
Name | Name 
St. of R.D St. or R.D 
P.0.G P.O. G 
Zone State 1 Zone State 
5-49 IN 139 5-49 IN 221 
——— i i mm eee eae ae 
WEST VA. INDUSTRIAL G PUBLICITY COMM ] MO. PAC. LINES, R. J. McDermott, G.P.T. Mar 


1601 Missouri Pacific Bidg., St 


FREE 


Louis 3, Mo 


Please send me folders that 
will help to plan a rail trip to Mexico; 
Colorado; California; | Southern 
Utah Parks; The Ozarks; ' | Hot Springs, 
Arkansas 
Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 75 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
Vv. J. Kenny, P.T. Mar., St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


FREE 


describing Great Northern service and in- 


Please send me literature 


formation about Glacier National Park in 
Montana 
Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 178 


GOV'T TRAVEL G PUBLICITY BUREAU 
109 Legislative Bidg., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


FREE 


Please send me a copy of 


your free illustrated book, ‘Historical 
Manitoba.” 
Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 230 


GRAY LINE SIGHT-SEEING COMPANIES 
10 North LaSalle St., Chicago 2, III. 


FREE 


scribing Gray Line Service in 


Please send me folders de- 


(See page 67.) 
(Name of City) 


Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 173 


MISSOURI STATE DIV. of RESOURCES G DE- 
VELOPMENT, Dept. 53-C, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FREE 


Please send me a copy of 


your illustrated folder on the State of 
Missouri 
Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 165 
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CANADA 


(Continued from page 70) 


The mountain goats and sheep 
have telescopic vision, and though 
they live high up in inaccessible 
places, they see much that happens 
in the valleys below. Several spe- 
cies of deer live in the park, and 
them very tame. 
In fact, most of the vards and gar- 
dens in Banff are fenced to keep 
the deer out. ‘The best place to 
observe the bears is at the nuisance 


some of become 


ground, or garbage dump. 


Reluctantly we left Banff and 
started northward to Edmonton, 
Alberta. 


Helen Michael, Teacher, Sec- 
ond Grade, Public School, Lagro, 


Ind. 


Newfoundland 


INCE you’re going to Newfound- 
S land, why don’t you take the 
coastal and Labrador trip on the 
‘Northern Ranger’ ?” asked the rail- 
way ticket agent. Immediately we 
had visions of cold northern 
ters, icebergs, whales, husky dogs, 
and isolated villages. Suddenly 
Muriel and | wanted more than 
anything else to take that trip. 

We were to take the S.S. “Cabot 
Strait” from our home town in 
Nova Scotia to Port aux Basques, 
Newfoundland, and the Newfound- 
land Railway train to Cornerbrook. 

‘The “Northern Ranger’s” sailing 
was delayed five hours, waiting for 
mails for sixty-four “outports” 

coastal villages), whose only con- 
tact with the outside world is the 
ship which can sail only in the 
late spring, summer, and autumn 
months. 

That night we anchored at dusk 
in a cove near the mouth of the 
Bay of Islands. Few lights winked 
from the village whose day must 
begin at daylight when the fishing 
boats leave for the Banks. 

In the days that followed, we too 
often rose at dawn, afraid of miss- 
ing some new scene. In those dan- 
gerous waters, full of rocks and 
shoals, the captain dare not sail in 
darkness or fog. 

‘There were about one hundred 
thirty passengers on board some- 
times; but only about twenty of us 
tourists took the full trip. 

At various places on the coast of 


Wa- 


‘Labrador and the northern tip of 


Newfoundland are Grenfell Mission 
nursing stations, while St. Anthony 
has the large base hospital, all be- 
gun many years ago by Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell. . . 

How we rushed about the decks 
from port to starboard and_ back 
again when we were about to dock! 
We usually got off. “Go ashore any 
time you like,” the captain told us. 
“PI not leave you.” 
received a warning whistle. 

We walked down the village 
street, if there had been cnough 
carth to build one; or else on railed 
catwalks spanning rocks along the 
length of the village. In_ those 
northern villages we admired the 
pluck of men who had fenced in 
a ten- or twelve-foot square to 
plant potatoes or cabbages in earth 
they had carried from great dis- 
OE. 2 eo 2 


So we always 


At these ports “boat day” is an 
event, and practically everyone jn 
the village comes down to the 
wharf, dressed in Sunday best. A 
drawn, resigned expression on the 
attests lives of hardship, 
where men must wrest a_ living 
from cold, treacherous waters. 

Elva E. Jackson, Teacher oj 
Languages, Central High School. 
North Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


faces 


Nova Scotia and Gaspe 


HALIFAX we began using our 
A car which had traveled with 
us since we had sailed from New 
York for Newfoundland on_ the 
“Fort Amberst.” Now we. were 
entering Nova Scotia. Driving 
through this province was alto. 
gether interesting, exciting, and in- 
formative. We loved the teams of 
sleck, fat oxen. ‘These are a com- 
mon sight in that section of the 
world. They are used for hauling 

We took a sixty-mile detour from 
our planned itinerary in order to 
see Pictou, largest lobster-cexporting 
port in the world. We were so fas- 
cinated we stayed there two nights, 

At Maritime Packers, Ltd., we 
saw the industry from beginning 
to end. .... The same company 
has a large cannery where lobster 
is frozen and canned for export 
Each step of the process was ex- 
plained to us by a foreman. 

The famous Gaspé Peninsula in 
Quebec Province lived up to its 
reputation. ‘Taking the south-shore 
road from Nova Scotia, we often 
found ourselves two thousand feet 


above the sea one moment and 
down on a level with the water 
shortly after. What spectacular 


views we had as we rode this nat- 
ural roller coaster! Much of the 
road was gravel. We took our time 
traversing the 600-mile stretch of 
peninsula, not only because of the 
sights but because of the bridges 
At the bottom of most hills wer 
one-way covered bridges. Once in 
a while we descended a hill to find 

no bridge! Therefore pro- 
ceeded with caution. 

We remember with particular 
pleasure Caribou Inn, Riviére-au- 
Renards, Gaspé, which by its rep- 
utation attracted the great and 
near great. Mr. and Mrs. Luce, the 
English proprietors, were the most 
entertaining persons we met on our 
trip, and many were the tales w 
exchanged over our late coffee. 

Never shall we forget the rivers 
filled with floating logs or the huge 
piles of wood beside the houses. 
used both for cooking and for heat- 
ing. We shall remember, too, the 
tangy, woodsy smell in the early 
morning and at mealtimes when 
wood was being burned. 

We brought back to New Jersey 
plenty of pictures, souvenirs, sto- 
ries, and memories enough to fur- 
nish me with schoolroom materia! 
for another year, but perhaps best 
of all was the feeling of refresh- 
ment with which I prepared te 
start school. 

Esther R. Evans, Teacher, 
Fifth Grade, Pennsville School, 
Lower Penns Neck Township, N.J 
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Wise King Jason CLEVER MAN—We know how to STRONG MAN—You Can count on (Announcer exits; curtain opens.) 
eo as mix the cement. us. We will work overtime. (King Jason is seated facing his 
oe pee Pe ae FUNNY MAN—We can entertain FUNNY MAN—So will we. five sons.) 
is an the funniest men in the world. I the workers while they are resting KING JASON—Good! Go back to JUSTIN Father, I guess we are 
ne in shall sce how talented you really and take refreshments to them. your people, cach of you, and let not so wise as you are. 
» the are. Wise Man, here are two ropes KING JASON—That is much bet- there be no more trouble. If you JONATHAN—You are a_ better 
t. A ied together with a tight knot. 1 ter. I had hoped to take Queen learn to work together, you will ruler than any of us. , 
mn the would like you to untic the ropes | Julia over the Royal Highway for have no reason for wars. KING JASON—No, I am just an 
ship, without touching the knot. her birthday. It is too bad that you Acr III old man. You, too, will learn in 
living WISE MAN—That is impossible! will not have it finished by then. sina time. But I have a plan for you. 
. KING JASON--Well, then, I shall ARTISTIC MAN—It will be finished ANNOUNCER (in front of cur- Once cach month I want you to 
er ol do it for you. (He yanks the two in time if we all work together. tain) —That afternoon the King bring people from your section to 
choo! ends and the slipknot pulls out. CLEVER MAN--I am sure we can summoned his five sons to the my palace and we shall have a 
He turns to the artist You paint get it done. throncroom. (Continued on page 88) 
beautiful pictures. Go to yonder as 
spe window and make a scene for me. 
ARTISTIC MAN—I would, gladly, 
Puan but I have no brushes or paints. CENTRAL ATTRACTION— 
é KING JASON—Why do you need 
New them? ‘The frost last night left a 
= pattern of trees and ferns. Can 
www you not do as well? . 
— ARTISTIC MAN—I am sorry, Your | 
bpm Majesty, | cannot 
oe KING JASON Qh. ho! Strong 
— a Man. here is an cee. Let me plac c 
— it in vour hands. You should be 
df th able to crush it easily.  (F1¢ place i] 
uling an ev lengthwise between Strong | 
’ from Man’s hands. 
ler to STRONG MAN) I rust admit that | 
orting I am not strong cnough to do that. | 
30 fas KING JASON—I don’t see what 
rights eood it docs to be so strong. (He 
L., si turns to Glever Man.) I have a 
wetbsin, simple trick for you. Show me 
es something in this room that I have 
lobster never seen before and wall never 
—— see again. 
oo CLEVER MAN looking around 
7 ; How can there be something in the 
ula a room and you not see it? 
to mS KING JASON—That is easy. Watch | 
shore closely as I open this peanut shell. | 
often Did you ever see these two nuts ae 4 
d feet behene? i Al 
t and CLEVER MAN—No, Your Majesty. es 
— KING JASON—Well, you’ll never 
acular sce them again. (He puts them in 
., his mouth and cats them. Funny New York Central takes you within 
otis -nlecgecg Ba ~ = - . ; ; , 
a 0 are laughing. want ye ~9 
OER Bog aptnet c.g 5 gilinligg phi vee just four blocks of Niagara Falls! 
— you to make a little dog laugh. ae 
ridges Cas ' Oy ee 
a I -assngoed ig ag gees ng Something new to do every 4 1 
mace in aes Daca hour...when you step off at the 
to find KING JASON What a. situation neat “ this we aac | FREE! | 
Pt | this is! Each of you wants your wane. Spesiel sigheessing tenis mm | NIAGARA FALLS 
sant a8 fealnecis, to tee teenie af meet you...and low-cost bus Seeeccties so iecehen 
ticular is Geet. Vek eet oe oe igs tours start nearby, with stop- Fv yong i " 
"re-au- can solve a simple problem for me. yr se at a Comnene spate. Sew | nad ‘New York = | 
ts rep- Warriors hang their heads.) You close to, Niagara’s many hotels “er Aa CE" . 
t and ate Tes a that cater to every budget. | Adirondac ks, the ss | 
ce. the he ) — 4 anything to fight | Great Lakes, Canada and the W estern | 
a ’ pr en + cogs are | Wonderlands. Send coupon to New | 
on our ie pela aye .. . : | York Central, Room 1334-Z, 466 Lex- | 
les wi ” ri &. i ay idling pew a9 Fill your memory with won- [| __ ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
rer. “a <i re Regina ‘ g ders! Sail on the “Maid of the | j 
rivers WISE MAN “ae someone to Mist to the foot of the Falls. | Please send me booklet OR ae | 
« huge help nes wih eaide weiates, “With eiaas Explore the Cave of the W inds | | 
houses lnitie wheeure heat Bee Be caeaiaa behind Niagara’s watery curtain, [ | | 
» heeat- ciihiee Stet dhe ves Mean Swing above Whirlpool Rapids = | > YouR Name________ j 
0, th siiaie ts ee den Gee ans tame in a thrilling Aerocar. And by | | 
earl rangle Y 8 night, see the mighty cataract | ,ppress. | 
whet nidmaes tees ae ablaze under powerful, colorful | | 
- ' ; “ipl spotlights, | 
with the problem of mixing the ce- CITY — 
Jersey ment for the road. : 
Sto- . . ° : ~ . . 
to fr could all hae Paap: remy you Free = = from through trains. Most of Central’s long dis- | STATE | 
saterial whome lan We par — tance - “ ~ = _ off at Buffalo between trains for a free side | | 
ps best the stones and cut down tall tim- tg : ¥ Aon . " lagara 1s really on your way to everywhere | | 
ster his See tac cae é on New York Central. \ J 
road, 
red to WISE MAN—We could lay out the 
- road up steep hills and around | N 
wi New York Central 
st hool, ARTISTIC MAN—We could plan 
P, N.] the bridges that have to be built. The Water Level Route —You Can Sleep 
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Plan Now 

a Speedbird Cruise-Flight 
this 
summer 
vacation! 


BERMUDA 1y 8-0:A-c 


ONLY 3 HOURS FLYING FROM N. Y. 
BY “Pressurized” CONSTELLATION 








It’s so easy, when term ends, to become a changed man 

or new woman in one evening! Fly by BOAC to these British 
Islands of old-world charm, the perfect spot for rest and | 
relaxation. You'll find everything in Bermuda meets your 
vacation mood— whether you want to be gay and active— | 
or simply let the lazy days flow by. 

BOAC makes the flight so simple. You leave New York in the 

evening. You cruise smoothly above the weather, in the 
“pressurized” cabin of a Constellation. And, three hours | 


later, you are there! 
SPEEDBIRD CRUISE-FLIGHTS LEAVE NEW YORK DAILY 


If you live in a city listed below you can fly to | 
New York by connecting airline—stop-over 


there as long as you like, cither before or after INFORMATION ANS eee j 
your flight to Bermuda by BOAC—then return TIONS from BOAC, 420 Madi- 


home by air at no extra cost—all for BOAC’s son Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; or 
inc lusive Round Trip rate from BOAC offices in Baltimore, 
Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, Wilmington, Washington, D. ¢ +O hicago, Los 
Washington, Baltimore, Boston, Fall River, Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal 
New Bedford, Springfield, Worcester, and Toronto. Or see your Local 
Providence, Atlantic City, Trenton, Philadelphia. Travel Agent. 





BO AC 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 





EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor Hobbyist, Designer, ete 

Permanent Oriental Ston Beautiful in Grain 

and Color Cuts easily with pocketknife, 
ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS &@ SCHOOLS 


Send for our price lists, and descriptive 


caused by 
travel motion, 
relieved with 















Used successfully over 
a third of a century 
on LAND and SEA... 


literature 


FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE co., INC, 
159 East 28th St., Dept. W, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Americanizing Peter 


(Continued from page 34) 


comes from across the sea. Can 
you show us your home on_ the 
globe, Peter? Peter fingers slobe, 
touching the country agreed upon 
as his home. Whe mn you know us 
better, Peter, we'll ask you to tell 
us about it. Now, will you sit here 
indicates seat) and, children, take 
your seats now. Remember, boys 
and girls, if Peter is homesick it is 
our fault. 

Charles registers embarrassment 
and annoyance. 

PETER—Homesick ? I do not 
know that word. 

JouNn (snorts loudly)—Dope! 

MISS ROSE—It means unhappy, 
like a stranger who wants to go 
back to his own place. 

PETER—QOh, no! I> stay here, 
learn baseball! . 

Miss ROSE—OfF course you'll learn 
baseball. Pm sure Dick and John 
and all these boys will teach you. 
You'll teach us some things, too. 
Who would like to show our new 
pupil around the school? 

iENRY—I’ll go, Miss Rose. 

MISS ROSE—Thank you, Henry. 
Don’t forget the library and_ the 
exit our grade uses in fire drills. 

Henry and Peter exit.) 

MISS ROSE— Last quarter most ol 
you had very good citizenship 
marks. “This quarter’s mark in cit- 
izenship may depend a great deal 
on how happy Peter is among you. 
Here’s your chance to prove that 
the things we talk about in social- 
studies class —the duties and respon- 
sibilitics of people in a democracy 

are real to you. 

riikeLMA—You mean, we should 
teach Peter about America? 

Miss ROSE More than that—I 
want you to make him love Amer- 
ica. ‘The first step in anybody’s 
Americanization is to make him 
feel he is among friends. 

youn—My dad_ says we got 
enough foreigners in this country. 

MISS ROSE—It seems to take all 
kinds of people to make up a world. 

Henry and Peter enter. Here 
are the boys back again. ‘Thank 
you, Henry. Now if you'll take out 
your arithmetic homework, [ll ask 
Helen and Thelma to collect. it 
John hasn’t finished, but he will 
this afternoon. (Papers are colleci- 
ed and put on desk. Teacher takes 
out flash cards.) Let’s see how 
good we are at fractions this morn- 
ing. What is one fifth of thirty? 

Class responds.) Now as I ask 
harder questions, please raise your 
hand if you know the answer. 
What is two fifths of twenty-five? 
(Several hands are raised.) John? 

youn—I didn’t raise my hand. 

MISS ROSE—Dick? 

pickK— Ten. 


MISS ROSE—Three cighths of 


twenty-four? Sandra? 

SANDRA—Six! 

PETER (waves hand wildly and 
replies in French)—Neuf. 

youN—Huh? 

MIss ROSE—Can you think of the 
English word, Peter? 

PETER (with furrowed brow) 
Nine! 

MISS ROSE—That’s right. (Picks 
up another flash card.) Four fifths 
of twenty-five? 


Peter’s arm is waving furiously, 

MISS ROSE— Peter? 

PETER (in his excitement, h 
eives the answer in German 


Zwanzi4g, 


MISS ROSE—Tell the class in Eng. 


lish, Peter. 
PETER—I mean, twenty! 


MISS ROSE--How many languages 


do you know, Peter? 


PETER—Not very much languages 


my own, French, German, and < 
very little English. 

KEN—Boy! Imagine that! 

SANDRA—I don’t understand wh 


Peter answered the arithmetic prob. 


lems in those other languages. 


you. Miss Rose? 


MIss ROSE—Perhaps the reason js 


that Peter is really very quick ; 


arithmetic. At home he would 
have answered in his own lan. 


guage. But here he was confused 
and the little English he knows dic 
not come to his mind soon enough 

jouN—Jecepers! Miss Rose, car 


| please sit by Peter to do my 
homework? If he is good at arith. 


metic, Pd better get him to help m 

MISS ROSE- Would you like ¢ 
help John, Peter? 

Peter nods. 

MISS ROSE—It looks as thoug! 
Peter will help us as much as w 
help him. Now I’m going to e 
cuse the committee that is working 
on our social-studies program. 

Several virls and boys move 
form a study group; others 
quietly on with their own work 

John sits beside Peter.) 

Miss Rose moves over to con 
mittee group. 

SANDRA—I thought we'd | sing 
“America the Beautiful,” and giv 


the flag salute. And Dick has a po- 


em about “I Am an American.” 
jupy—I found this, Miss Ros 
Would it do? 

MISS ROSE (glances at bool 
Yes, it would do, but I’ve anoth 
idea that you might like. 

pUbyY 1 think I know! Ask 

Looks toward Peter. 

MISS ROSE— Yes, that’s it. Wh 
do you think? 

SANDRA—It would be fine 

MISS ROSE ( voes to Peter) —Pete! 
will you come over here, please? 

youN—Gee, he’s smart! Look 
Miss Rose, I’ve finished! 

MISS ROSE—Fine! How much } 
nine times seven, John? 

joun-—Sixty-three! 

MISS ROSE—Good. 


A Acr Ill 


(Seats are moved back to give 
more Space.) . 

(All sine “America the Beautt 
ful” or any patriotic song, and gw 
the pledge of allegiance to the flas 
Add any patriotic verses known! 
the class.) 

nupb—A lot of good Americats 
seem to think that ours is the onl 
country in the world. ‘They 1 
get that there are other countne 
where folks are just as smart as W! 
are. A really good American 
spects the nationalities of _ othe! 
people. We thought mor about 
that when we found that Petet 
who has been in this country onl 
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Five Continents, Seven 
Seas, Beckoned 


(Continued from page 73) 


graded schools, high schools, nor- 
mal schools, and even Mr. Popenoe’s 
Agricultural School in Honduras— 
the only school of its kind in Cen- 
tral America. The schools have va- 
cations at different times, but all 
run through our summer months, 
so we had the opportunity to see 
actual teaching. One teacher told 
us the schools are still based on the 
old supposition that elementary and 
secondary schools are mainly con- 
cerned with preparing children for 
college. We saw much factual ma- 
terial being memorized. The mate- 
rial is from one to two years higher 
in level than ours in Wisconsin. 

We were told that Central Amer- 
ican students have little difficulty 
in entering United States colleges 
because the requirements in Central 
American high schools are so high. 
One of the chief lessons taught in 
rural areas is to live in more sani- 
tarv conditions. With this excellent 
beginning, perhaps there will be a 
decrease in tuberculosis and dysen- 
tery, Which are so prevalent. I was 
pleasantly surprised to learn that 
every rural child is required to take 
t-H work. 

Driving through the country, we 
saw acres and acres of coffee and 
hananas. ‘These, with corn and 
sugar cane, are Guatemala’s chief 
We had an opportunity to 
visit one of the United Fruit Com- 
pany’s banana plantations and were 
treated royally. We saw the whole 
process of spraying, cutting, dip- 
ping, and loading the bananas. The 
fruit companies are doing a mar- 
velous job in raising bananas, and 
when disease attacks, experimental 
crops are attempted. Even though 
the hot, muggy climate near the 
coast made us eager to go back 
to Guatemala City and its cool- 
ness, we shall always remember 
our stay at the plantation. 

Gladys L. Petersen, Teacher, 
Sixth Grade, Public School, Evans- 
ville, Wis. 


( rops. 


Lebanon 


N THE streets of Beirut, in 

Lebanon, my amazed eyes be- 
held thickly veiled Moslem women 
women with crosses tattooed on 
their chins and hands, one with a 
ring dangling from her nostrils, and 
others in the graceful attire of tunic 
ind full pantaloons, with yards of 
white muslin rolled about the head 
and neck. The men were even more 
fantastic in appearance, with their 
lowing white head long 
‘triped robes, and billowy togas; 
men wearing the popular red 
ylinder-shaped tarboosh; men who 
looked as though they might have 


= out of an illustration in the 
1DIE, 


scarfs, 


, Here I observed with dismay the 
harefooted, dirty, poorly dressed 
children, some in torn sackcloth, 
others with clothing so patched it 
was difficult to determine the orig- 
inal piece. Many looked as though 
they'd worn their clothing for 
months without changing. I’ve 
watched these unfortunate young- 
“ers fight to carry the luggage of 











tourists in order to make a penny. 
They haunt the streets of the city, 
selling boxes of assorted candy and 
gum of poor quality, or oricntal 
pastry or bread on huge trays which 
they balance on their heads. Their 
insistent, youthful voices shout out 
their wares. Though they are con- 
stantly brushed aside and abused 
for their attempt to make a sale, 
their courage seems to be un- 
dampened. 

I have seen a lad of twelve or 
thirteen carry a roomful of furni- 
ture above his head. I have seen 





another carrying boards so long 
they arched from his head to the 
ground. In a cement factory I 
watched a ten-year-old fill a five- 
gallon can with sand, lift it to his 
shoulder and carry it. I watched 
him at this work for half an hour. 

At another time, as I was wait- 
ing in a parked car, | watched an 
eight-year-old shave his customer 
with the efficiency of the best of 
barbers. I have seen little girls 
working in’ bakeries, their small 
hands flying as they patted the ori- 
ental bread to paper-thinness. I 

















have eaten in homes where girls 
eight and nine years of age waited 
on the table, serving us from hot 
platters almost as big as themselves. 

I looked at these hard-working, 
fearless children and thought of my 
happy fourth-graders sheltered by 
the love and attention of their par- 
ents, free from every care; my 
healthy, clean, well-fed pupils who 
can never know how wonderful is 
their gift of being Americans. 

—Sadie Joan Alam, Teacher 
Fourth and Fifth Grades, Spaul- 
ding School, Aliquippa, Pa. 
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BOTTLED CARBONATED BEVERAGES 


UNLIKELY TO CAUSE CARIES 


Recent animal studies'’* would tend to prove that a ration in fluid 


form, even when highly cariogenic, affords a less favorable medium 
for fermentation by oral bacteria than the same ration in solid (or dry) 
form. 


Since sweetened beverages are in contact with the teeth for no longer 


time than the fluid ration previously referred to, this experimental data 


would indicate but minor probability of sweetened beverages being a 


contributing factor in the incidence of dental caries, if at all. 


Consideration of bottled carbonated beverages in this connection 


also involves the recognized fungicidal and bacteriostatic properties 


of the carbonation which produces effervescence. 


As Advertised in the 
Journal of the American 
Medical Association 









AMERICAN 
BOTTLERS 


1. Anderson, E. P., Smith, J. K., Elvehjem, C. A. & Phillips, P. H.: Jl. of Nu- 


trition, 35:371, 1948. 


2> Elvehjem, C. A.: Jl. Am. Dent. Assn., 37:411, 1948. 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 
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Enjoy the compan- 
ionship of friendly, 
fun-loving folks who 
come to Michigan 
< for pleasure-filled 
vacation moments. 

Wart friendships come alive as you fill 
balmy days with water sports, fishing, 
golling, riding, tree-shaded loafing . . . or 
an unlimited choice of invigorating, sum- 
mertime fun. In the evening, gay get- 
togethers flourish around campfires along 
Michigan's singing streams and beautiful 
lakes. For moments of solitude, there are 
hideaway beauty spots in forests of green. 
You'll be pleased with Michigan's won- 
derful accommodations, priced to fit your 
purse. Plan now for the best days of your 
lite in Michigan—Water Wonderland. 


Get This Free 
lilustrated 
Folder! 


j ‘ 
| sirens 













MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 15, Capitol Building, Lansing 1, Michigan 
Yes, I'd like your free, illustrated folder entitled, 
“PLEASURE IN MICHIGAN— WATER WONDERLAND”, 
Name a 

Address - 
——E———— 
Michigan - Water Wonderland, 
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Every Nation on Top 


Continued from page 36, 


Junior Citizens Club Iet’s find out 
the grownups of our town 
feel about this. Personally, 1 think 
subjects like world government and 


how 


world law are for adults to study. 
Children ought to read adventure 
storics. 

As Howard speaks, the croup 
walks off slave, 

MONTIOR 
of the 
For the next few weeks these mem- 
of the 


interviewed 


close ° 
side 


in front of curtains 


Curtains 
comes out on one 
slat f 
bers Junior Citizens Club 
thie oul 
‘They wanted to learn wheth- 


grownups of 
town. 
er the adults really expected school 
children to devote time to a study 
of the big problems of the world. 
As a result of these interviews the 
Junior Citizens Club asked to have 


a forum mecting. You are now the 
audience at this mecting,. 
Acr Il 


Lellen, Constance, Edward, 
Claudia, Bill, and Howard are sit- 
the with the three 
eucst § pre akers. Discussion Leader 
] center stage.) 
LEADER The 
Junior Citizens Club of Hamilton 
School welcomes the teachers and 


ling on slag 
is sitting at a table 


DISCUSSION TISES 


pupils of our school to this forum 


meeting. ‘Today we are going to 
hear various pupils give reports on 
Do the adults in our 
community think children 
should devote time both in and out 
of school to the study 
problems? Our first 
Ellen Maye of grade cight. 

ELLEN- When I first heard the 
question, I said that I could think 
of a lot of people who had more 
time than I study 


big problems as world friendship, 


the question: 
SC hool 
of world 


speaker is 


do to such 
world government, or world lead- 
ership. But I volunteered 
my parents what they thought. My 
father and mother think that it is 
my responsibility to learn how to 
questions concerning — the 
United States and its relations with 
other countrics. ‘They have agreed 
to share this responsibility with me 
by reading the civie education pa- 
per | bring home from school each 
week, 

DISCUSSION LEADER—Thank you, 
Ellen. We will hear from 
Howard Breamer, another cighth- 
grader. 

nowarp—I asked the business 
leaders of our community the ques- 
tion we are discussing. They think 
that school children should study 
about taxation. One man said that 
when we see how much our gov- 
ernment spends each year for na- 
tional defense we will realize that 
from a business point of view, it 
would cost the world much less to 
be friendly. When my classmates 
and I start to work we will have 
tax payments taken from our salary 
checks to pay for the unfriendliness 


to ask 


answer 


now 


among nations in the past. My 
reading the next few years will 
have to prepare me for more 


worldly adventures than encoun- 
ters with jungle animals. 

DISCUSSION LEADER—You’ve giv- 
en us food for thought, Howard. 
Edward Stiles of grade seven is our 
next speaker. 
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SPOKANE 


Heart of the Pacific Northwest 


VACATIONLAND 


Put variety in your ( sd 
‘49 vacation. Visit > A\ 
Spokane, in the heart LOT A 
of the historic Pacific Fishing 
Northwest Vacationland. 

Here you'll find beautiful ey 


wooded areas, spattered Sf 
with a thousand diamond- Nb? 
bright mountain lakes. 


i. Boat ng 

Here, too, are fish-laden 

forest streams, scenic } 

camp-sites, romantic A, 

lakeshore lodges. SS 
Le / 

, aan 

New Horizons — enough ta a 

memory material for years 

to come. Fabulous, 4 

fascinating national parks a 
*’ 


and forests within 

easy distance from Spokane. 
Tour world-famous Grand 
Coulee Dam, the earth's 
largest man-made structure, 
and the enormous Columbia 
Basin irrigation project. 


. ‘oo 
Ltt a 
Grand 4) 


Coulee Dam 


Mild Days 


Yes, for recreation, Cool Nights 


relaxation, education, 
spend your ‘49 vacation 
in Spokane, springboard 
to vacations unlimited! 












OuR 
NATION, 
Foresre’ 


Send for | ae 
Free Booklets? 


LET'S VISIT SPOKANE 


Vacations unlimited 


GRAND COULEE DAM 


8th wonder of the world 
NATIONAL FORESTS 


Guide to the outdoors 


Do it now! Mail Coupon below! 
Plan your “Vacation Unlimited” in 


SPOKANE 


Heart of the Pacific Northwest 


VACATIONLAND 


Ce ae ee ee ee i oe 


Dept.12, Chamber of Commerce 


Cw Spokane 8, Wash. ] i 

/ 
? CFL Pease send booklets checked below: j 
i (C) SPOKANE (1) GRAND Coutte ff 
{ ( NATIONAL FORESTS | 
‘ Oe i 
1 Address = ninemsn : 

City ____. State — 
lL i 

iE cconclilieniiiteniall 
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EDWARD—The service clubs 9 
our town are busy taking care o 
local needs. They feel that if the 
settle the problems of distress, ree. 
reation, and cultural growth in oy 
community, we young citizens wij 
be free to spend more time in lear. 
ing about world problems. — Late 
on when we take our place in sery. 
ice groups we should be able to & 
many things to help solve they 
world problems. 

DISCUSSION 


Edward. 


LEADER—Thank yoy 
Now heat fron 
Claudia Lade of grade seven. 
cLaupIA~—I talked to the library. 
the Community Librap 
They said that they arranged sp 
cial displays of new hooks on work 
co-operation, world  governmen 
and similar topics, and that mos 
of these books are examined } 
school children who are preparing 


we'll 


ians at 


and civics 
‘The librarians think we have muc 
more time to spend in the libran 
than most adults. 

DISCUSSION LEADER—What haw 
you to add, Bill? Bill Wall is a 
cighth-erader. 

bint—I talked to Coach 
about athletics and world friend. 
ship. He immediately gave me ; 
responsibility. I’m to give a repor 
in our gym class on the Olympi 
Games to show how sports haw 
united the nations of the world. 

DISCUSSION LEADER—Good! |’ 
be looking forward to hearing tha 
report, Bill. Constance Sonnett 
grade seven, is our next speaker. 

CONSTANCE—I asked my musi 
teacher how I could combine m 
music with internationa 
She reminded m 
that music, art, literature, and 
science have no boundaries. — I! 
I continue my study of music and 
learn the work 
many countrics, 


assignments in history 


sera 


studies 
understanding. 


of composers 0 
I'll doing mm 
part in recognizing ways in whic 
the world can be united peacefull 

DISCUSSION LEADER— Thank you 
We thought it would 
help to point out in what wai 
school children in grades below t! 
seventh are starting to learn about 
and contribute — to, unit 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth grad 
in our school have sent represents: 
to this meeting. Yvonn 
Shand, Grade 6. will speak now. 

YVONNE-—Our grade beet 
conducting a Ietter exchange 4 


be 


Constance. 


world 


tives 


has 








part of our English work.  Ead 
girl and boy in my class has a pel 
pal in a foreign country. We e 
change photographs, — newspap' 
clippings, pictures, post cards, ane 
pamphlets, as well as letters. \ 
think that this is one of the bes 
ways of helping girls and _ boys ‘ 
different nations to understand 0 
another. 

DISCUSSION LEADER—-Thank you 
Yvonne. The fifth grade is repr 
sented by Roger Wills. 

ROGER—Grade five 
studying how the countries of th 
world are united by transportatio 
We have made pictures, maps, 4 
charts to show that modern ship 
and airplanes have made the ne 
tions of the world as close togethe! 
as a father, mother, and childre 
around the dinner table. We pla! 
to send our transportation poste 


’ . 0) 
(Continued on page 79) 
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THIS YEAR ENJOY 


“West 
ViRGINIA’S 





gnc ALLEGHENY 
= HIGHLANDS 


An unforgettable vacation awaits you in 
West Virginia’s scenic Allegheny Highlands. 
In this land of majestic mountain ranges and 
broad river valleys you will find unlimited 
opportunities for vacation pleasure. 


44 West Virginia's for- 


ested mountains beck- 
zs on to sportsmen and 
”~ | 
" | lovers of scenic beavty. | 
The many fine vistas 
, ™~. . 
‘4 . ~~ <. of mountain, canyon 
ad. (2 ~_ ‘ 
eae TS he and stream are easily 


accessible to travelers. 


} 
i 


West 


Virginia can discover 


Vacationers in 


the rich lore of pio- 
neer and Civil War 
days because they 
travel on modern 
highways over routes 
used by the earliest 


settlers. 





: World -famous spas, 
: one of the nation's 
best state park sys- 
tems and many other 
excellent recreational 
facilities are at your 
service in West Vir- | 


ginia. 





let us help you plan an enjoyable vacation 
in West Virginia. Write today for the colorful 


free vacation booklet, “West Virginia Vacation 
Album.” 














t 
| | 
INDUSTRIAL & PUBLICITY COMMISSION! 
| State Capitol, Box 214 Charleston 5, W. Va. 
| 
| Please send me your colorful vacation | 
booklet, the “West Virginia Vacation | 
Album.” l 
| NAME | 
I 
| ADDRESS 
| 
, a STATE | 
! 
: 


“a 
Ce 


hi 





/ and 


| from Walter E. Myer’s article, which ap 





Every Nation on Top | [ 


(Continued from page 78) | | 


| 
to a fifth grade out in Australia. 
Some day, perhaps, Australian chil- 
dren will fly here to sce other post- 
ers on the walls of an American 
classroom. 

DISCUSSION LEADER—We hoy 
so, Roger. When the countries of 
the world get great numbers of 
passenger planes in the air and lux- 
ury liners on the oceans perhaps 
bombers and warships will be for- 
gotten. Our last speaker is Ann 
Latts, grade four. 

ANN—We are just beginning thx 
study of geography. We use a 
globe to show us how the world | 
looks. We like our globe. Sec! | 
(She holds in front of her a large 
rubber ball painted to resemble a | 
clobe.) It is like a big ball. We 
roll it across the table in our class- 
room, like this. (She rolls it slowly | 
alone the table.) Our teacher tells | 
us that the carth is forever turning 
around and that every nation is on 
top—some time. 

DISCUSSION LEADER “Every na- 
tion is on top!” ‘Thank you, Ann, 
thank your teacher for that 
excellent reminder. I am sure oun 
audience agrees that we have an- 
swered the question presented at 
the beginning of this meeting. The 
adults in our community think that 
it is our duty as junior citizens ol 
America to study our country and 
the other nations of the world in 
an effort to determine how they 
can work and play together i 
peace. Furthermore, we should take 
time for this important work in 











school and outside so that when we | ' 


are older we will have a_back- 
ground of knowledge and opinion 
that will help us to act wisely in 
regard to world affairs. 


EpiTroriAL NOTE: Permission to quote 


peared under the title “Teaching Today’ 
History” in the New York Times Maga 
ine of Jan. 23, 1949, was obtained from 
the author and from the New York 
Times. 


Americanizing Peter 
(Continued from page 76) 


a few weeks, is far ahead of us 
in arithmetic, and can speak four 
languages. We have asked him 
to tell us why he likes America. | 
Peter, it’s your turn now, 

PETER—In my former country, 
we had poor, bad houses. Our enc- 


|}mies had come and burned every- 
thing. 


Nobody smiles. School was 
not like this—no books, no paper. | 
Then one day came the package to 
our school from far-off America. It 
was from children. In the package 
are the pencil, the paper, the warm 


coat. And there is chocolate in the | 
package. ‘That day the package | 
came, I loved America. I wanted | 


to come to the land where people 
share. And now my dream is true. 
I am in American school. You are 
my friends, and I am happy. 

(Class applauds.) 

CHARLIE (to jJohn)—Forcigners | 
aren’t so bad after all. I guess I | 
was mistaken. 

youN—What do you mean—for- 
eigner? Pete’ll soon be as American 
as we are. 
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Explore Canada’s lake-and-woodland spaces 





Nature’s own playground 


A whole new world of fun... 







Cruise the scenic, sheliered 


British Columbia coast 


} J Street and No. 


_ CANADA 


HEAD NorTH for a refreshing 
away-from-home vacation. Go 
motoring through ‘‘picture 
country’’. Re-live the past in 
storied Eastern cities. Relax to 
the rhythm of shipboard life on 
an inland or coastal cruise. Linger 
at a distinguished resort or a 
friendly summer colony for 
swimming and riding and golf. It’s 
all waiting... Write today for 
detailed information or use the 
coupon below. 


7 VACATION “POINTERS” 
... ALL POINTING TO CANADA 
 ® New 


2. A million square miles of scenic playground. 


interesting “foreign’’ atmosphere. 


3. Friendly cities, hospitable people. 4. Friends 


and relatives waiting to welcome you. 5. Lots to 
do sports, recreation, sightseeing 
6. Near — easy to get to — no border 


“red tape”. 7. Your vacation dol- 
lar buys more, goes further. CAND) 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 









Seah. , 
~ verse tapas 024 3 s 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau SS eateaie dire 
% Unis. 
Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Directs: . wed 
Please send me your illustrated book, 


*““CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED”’ 


| Name 


(PLEASE PRINT) 











































































































| A Visit to Lake Success | 
os . | 
New Horizons in Teaching Continued from page 43) 
Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful Arthur became very much excited. 
‘This bridge was in the movie we 
||| | | | \| saw. I am sure it said that if one 
l | an low re looks down the river from here he 
aan Pil] — 5 can see some buildings being torn 
ie’ down, ‘That is where the perma- : 
er | \ nent headquarters of the United | 
Nations Is going to be built.” if | 
Sure cnough, when the car was ON THE : 
high on the bridge, they could sce \) 
the exeavating for the ereat skv- | | d 
crapers that will be the home of FAMOUS : 
= * hoth the General Assembly and the P 
! a Security Council , 
1 cuinp srupy Quarterly, Child ‘ t 
| Study Ass'n of America, 132 E. The General Assembly f | 
; a . oa Ww a - a ea Building | © 
SC acOpy, $2.25 a yeur). 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD S MR. vitirs headed the car | \ = P 
Getting Along with Others Quarterly, National Committee A north through a part of New | f 
: ' : ’ tor Mental Hygien bn CACOPy, York called Flushing Meadows. hie “ 
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The Thieves and the Jinni 
(Continued from page 21) 


But before so doing he decided 
to check the stock. At the back of 
the shop was a huge carved ward- 
robe. In it was a marvelous col- 
lection of turbans, magnificent 
embroidered coats, vests, and wide 
pantaloons with voluminous sashes. 
Uncle Osman kept these gorgeous 
costumes as curiositics of a bygone 
day. them to 
favored customers who would ap- 
preciate their beaut, 

Ali feasted his eyes on this mag- 
nificence. ‘Then swiftly an idea 
took shape. He slipped off his own 
clothes. Carefully he selected a 
costume that might have graced a 
prince of a bygone day. 

Thus arrayed, Ali gazed into a 
full-length mirror. He adjusted the 
colden turban with the white 
aigrette. Then, from the stock of 
rare swords and daggers Ali chose 
a curved scimitar. Now he was 
completely satisfied with his prince- 
ly appearance. He strutted about 
the shop behaving grandly. 

Later he sat 
pile of rare rugs and held imagi- 
nary court. ‘Then he sprawled lux- 
uriously, his agile mind creating new 
adventures for Prince Ali. 
ally his lids grew heavy, and soon 
he dozed off. 

He did not long he 
had slept when a sibilant whisper 
awakened him. The shop was dark 
in the back corner where he lay. 
jut in the middle he could dimly 
sce a faint glow of light as from a 
lantern. Soft whisperings were com- 
ing from that direction. 

“Could that be my uncle Osman 
returned to the shop?” Ali 
dered. He listened intently. 

No, he de« ided., 
were stealthy and the whisperings 


His 


Sometimes he sold 


cross-legged on a 


Gradu- 


know how 


won- 
‘The movements 


were not those of honest men. 
heart gave a thump. 

Ali scowled, and trembled not so 
much with fright as with anguish. 
His uncle had entrusted the care of 
the shop to him, and he had be- 
trayed the trust. He had failed to 
bolt the doors. Now robbers were 
selecting choice merchandise from 
his uncle’s rare stores. 


Thieves! 


A hot wave of anger swept over 
him. He began to think of ways 
in which a small boy might foil the 
robbers. His body tensed with the 
effort of thought. Then a perfect 
scheme dawned on him. Yes, of 
course! Why had he not thought 
of it before? His sharp eyes darted 
toward the very object he required. 

Stealthily he crept over to a huge 
vase. “It is large enough to house 
at least two men,” thought Ali, run- 
ning his hands over the smooth 
curved sides, ‘ 

Then, before he put his plan in- 
to execution, he checked it over 
carefully. He knew that his coun- 
trymen were superstitious. They 
believed in jinn and ghosts. He, 
Ali, would pretend to be one of 
these. A jinni in fact! 

Ali uttered a 
Allah, 


scheme. 


silent 
success 


prayer to 

for his 
Then he leaned far over 
the huge vase, cupping his hands 
around his mouth. Taking a deep 
breath, he sent his voice cascading 
into the depths. 


begging 


“AAA — AAWOO — OOOO!!! 
HOO!” The ghostly sound welled 
hollowly from the jar in terrifying 
volume. Ali paused to listen for 
the effect upon the robbers. 

It was quite satisfactory. He 
heard startled exclamations and the 
dropping of many articles, and then 
panicky scurryings. 

He leaned down again and ut- 
tered the same weird cry. An even 
more terrifying echo came from 
the huge vase. 

Full of inspiration, Ali added, 
“I—the great Jinni of Ali-Jinn am 
coming!” 

His voice, distorted by the jar, 
came forth filled with dreadful por- 
tent. It held no resemblance to 
human speech, 

Apparently the robbers had the 
same notion. They cried out in 
fright. Ali heard them say, “Let 
us hasten from this evil place. It 
is the abode of a jinni. Run, be- 
fore we all perish!” 

Now that his plan was succeed- 
ing so admirably Ali wanted to 
laugh. So he leaned into the vase 
again and did so. ‘The laugh came 
back unrecognizably raucous and 
evil. Ali held his aching sides, for 
now the whole thing seemed very 
funny. 

The robbers were in full flight 
from the shop. He could hear them 
scrambling and bumping into cach 
other at the door. 

And then a new sound came. It 
was one of unmistakable authority. 

“Halt!” ordered a severe voice. 
“Halt! You are surrounded by the 
police of Constantinople.” 

“Aiece! Aice!” wailed the thieves. 
“Was it not cnough to be pursued 
by the evil jinni? Now we have 
fallen into the clutches of the police 
Ai é ! Aice!” 

“Let me through!” another voice 
cut sharply into the robbers’ din. 
It was Ali’s uncle Osman! 

“Certainly, effendi,’ the police 
chicf said courteously. 

Light flared in the shop and Ali 
stood blinking into the grave eyes 
of his uncle Osman. 

“Ali,” cried he, running forward 
eagerly. “Are you safe, my nephew? 
Tell me, what happened?” 

“I shall,” said Ali. “But tell me 
first, my uncle, how came you here 
with the police?” 

“When I returned from the rug 
auction and did not find you at 
home, I was alarmed. I hastened 
to the shop to seek you. Then I 
saw a suspicious light inside, and 
summoned the police to investigate 
As we about to enter, the 
thieves came forth. Now tell me 
your story.” 

Then, for the first time, he be- 
came aware of Ali’s splendid attire. 
“Wallahi!” he exclaimed. “What 
is this?” 

Ali hung his dark head in shame. 
“T betrayed your trust, my uncle,” 
he said quictly. “You left me in 
charge of the shop—and I—through 
carclessness—left the doors unbarred 
so that the thieves could enter.” 
Then Ali told his story. 

His uncle listened soberly until 
Ali related how he had yelled into 

(Continued on page 83) 
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UN Settles a Dispute 


Continued from page 37) 


/ ac hi / 


s UN 


erson holds a plaque telling 


Naine. 

GENFRAL ASSEMBLY—I represent 
the General Assembly, the first of 
the six main divisions of the United 
Nations. I am the town mecting 
of the world. ‘The General Assem- 
bly meets once a year. Each nation, 
regardless of its size, has one vote, 


although it 


live 


send as many as 
delegates. In the General As- 
the nations talk about world 
problems and try to come to a gen- 
cral agreement on what should be 
done, 
SECURITY 
the Security 
the 
like 
policemen. Security Council mem- 
the It is 
their job to spot trouble before the 
they 


st mbly 


COUNCII I 
Council. 


represent 
We are 
round. We 


combination forest rangers and 


on 


job the year are 


bers are trouble shooters. 
problems get so large 
be There are five perma- 
nent the United States, 
Creat China, France, 
Russia. Six nonpermanent mem- 
bers elected by the General 
Assembly for two-year terms. ‘These 
of the Security 
behalf all the 


cannot 
solved. 
members, 
Britain, and 
are 


members 
Council act on 
United Nations 

SECRETARIAT— I 


of 


am the Secretar- 


iat. Almost all business done by 
the nited Nations passes through 
the oflices of the Secretariat. The 
staff! members must be chosen 
from as many countries as pos- 
sible. ‘These people have great 


responsibilities to all nations and 
must serve them impartially. 


fRUSTEESHIP GOUNCIL—I_ repre- 
sent the ‘Trusteeship Council. ‘This 
Council safeguards the rights of 


people in the nonself-governing ter- 


ritories. One of the duties of this 
Council is to give the people a 
chance to have their own govern- 


are able. 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

| represent the Economic and So- 
cial Council. It promotes better 
standards of living among all pco- 
ple. ‘This Council has many com- 
mittees, working on such problems 
as unemployment, care of children, 


nent 
ECONOMIC 


as soon as they 


freedom of the press, population, 
human rights, transportation, and 
communication. One of the very 
busiest of these committees is the 


Co-ordinating Commission on Spe- 
cialized Agencies. This commis- 
sion is like ““The Old Woman Who 
Lived in the Shoe,” she 
has so many children. 

MRS. C.c.S.A.—But J know what 
to do. I’m a modern mother and 
I’m interested in my_ children’s 
well-being. Children, please intro- 
duce yourselves. 

FAO—I am the Food and 
culture Organization. 

wHo—l’m World 
ganization. 

1cao—I represent the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. 

1ro—I’m the International Trade 
Organization. 

iRO—I’m_ the 


because 


Agri- 


Health Or- 


International Ref- 
ugee Organization, that takes care 
of the refugees of all nations. 

1o—I work with all interna- 
tional labor developments. 

UNESCO—I am the organization 

| that cares for the educ ational, sci- 
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Soon it will be “last day of school” 
. some sad farewells, no doubt 
. but pleasure ahead! Vacation 
.and the fun and rest you've 
looked forward to all year long. 


This year make it the best va- 
cation ever! Come to Missouri... 
the Heart of America. 


You'll enjoy the splendor of its 
out-of-doors... the enchantment 
of its many historic spots... the 
variety of recreational facilities 
...the traditional friendliness of 
its people. Here you'll find play 
or rest at its very best. 

And you'll especially like the 
good accommodations available 
at reasonable cost. 


Send Coupon for FREE FOLDER! 


Filled with colorful illustra- 
tions. Send coupon now! 
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| entific, and cultural aspects of all | 


nations. 
FUND—I represent the Interna. 


tional Monctary Fund to stabilize | 


currency. 

BANK—And I am _ representing 
the International Bank for Recon. 
struction and Development. 

1ru—I am the International Tele. 
communications Union. 

MRS. C.C.S.A.—Aren’t they a nice. 
ly behaved group of children? Jus 
now they are like all children, hay. 
ing their disputes and _ trouble 
which I, as their mother, must set- 
tle. It certainly keeps me busy. 

UNCLE SAM—Well, I should think 
it would! 

BILL—Il’ve trying to figur 
out how our boundary troubk 
might be a problem for one of 
Mrs. C.C.S.A.’s_ children, but | 
can’t find one of them that deak 
with boundary disputes. 

jim—Neither can I. It certainly 
has nothing to do with world 
health, trade, refugees, food, or ag. 
riculture. 

BILL—And it isn’t the concern of 
Civil Aviation Organization o 
commissions on stabilizing cur- 
rency or on reconstruction and de. 
velopment. 

UNCLE SAM—Perhaps the Inter- 
national Court of Justice can help 
you. He is the last of the six Mair 
Divisions of the United Nation 
Organization. Let’s see what hi 
duties are. 

INTERNATIONAL 
TicE—I am the 
of Justice. 
from the 
Assembly ; 
Council; 
at; the 


been 


COURT OF JUs- 
International Cour 
You have already heard 
first one, the General 
the second, the Securit; 
the third, ‘The Secretari- 
fourth, the ‘Trusteeship 
Council; and the fifth, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. ‘There 
are fifteen Justices, chosen by the 


General Assembly for nine-yea! 
terms, who decide cases in this 
court. ‘The court handles disputes 


taken care of by judi- 
cial procedure, such as the inter 
pretation of treaties or disputes 
over boundaries. 

BiLL—Disputes over boundaries 
‘That’s our trouble! 

jim—That’s where we should go 

(Curtains begin to close 
leaving Uncle Sam and the bo} 
out front.) 


that can be 


slou t) 


UNCLE SAM—If you want to talk 
with him, I'll bring the represet- 
tative of the International Cour 


of Justice here. 


BILL AND JIM—We do. 
(Uncle Sam goes to center 0 


closed curtains and beckons to th 

International Court of Justice. He 

appears in the center of curtains. 
UNCLE SAM—We are having trou: 


ble over a boundary here. Will you 
help settle it? 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JU* 


TicE—I’ll be glad to do what I cat 
BILL ( pointing to line -I sa 
that my yard comes to this line be- 
cause I drew the line first. 
jim—And I say that, even thoug 
he drew it first, that doesn’t mat 
the line right. 

INTERNATIONAL COURT ju" 
TIcE—Have you the treaty showing 
where the boundary should be? 

BILL (giving him paper) ) Hert 
is my copy. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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UN Settles a Dispute 


‘Continued from page 82) 


jim (giving him paper)—And 
this is my Copy. 

INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUS- 
rice (looking over papers)—These 
treatics seem to agree. Now let us 
measure to see just where the line 
should be. (He takes out a meas- 
ure. Uncle Sam holds one end and 
he the other. They find the middle 
of the stage.) ‘There! That is the 
boundary. (He marks it and turns 
to Bill.) Will you abide by this 
measurement? 

pitL—Yes, because it is right. 

jim—Yes! I agree that that is 
the right boundary. 

UNCLE SAM—There! Thanks to 
you, International Court of Justice, 
it is settled. Shake hands across 
the border. 

Bill and Jim shake hands across 
mark. Uncle Sam and = Interna- 
tional Court of Justice exit through 
the curtains at center and cach boy 
exits to the side from which he 
came.) 


The Thieves and the Jinni 


Continued from page 81) 


the vase. ‘Then he roared with 
laughter. And so did the two 
policemen who remained after the 
robbers were hustled away. 

Ali peered at his uncle hopefully. 
Perhaps he would forgive him. 

Uncle Osman dropped weakly to 
a cushioned ottoman. He pulled 
Ali to his knee. 

“My boy,” he said, “through 
carelessness you endangered your 
life, along with the contents of our 
shop. But through a clever trick 
you saved both. Let us say no more 
of this, my nephew, but consider 
the lesson well learned.” 

Then his eyebrows quirked. 
“Now, my—prince—” he continued 
vith a sly glance at Ali’s resplendent 
costume, “had you not better don 
clothes more suitable to the streets 
of Constantinople? Then let us 
hence, for supper awaits. Come! 
Make haste!” 

Ali scampered away to remove 
his princely garb and put on his 
lurkish street clothes. “Truly,” he 
thought, with a wag of his black 
head, “my uncle Osman is the fin- 
est male relative in all the world.” 


The United Nations 
Organization 
Continued from page 44) 


appointed by the General Asse mbly. 
Ihe present Secretary-General is 
Mr. ‘Trygve Lie of Norw: iy. Men 
and women from mz iny different 
countries help him to carry on the 
work that the United Nations de- 
cides to do. These workers are ap- 
pointed by the General Asse mbly. 
The countries the ‘y come from agree 
hot to exert any influence over 
them. They are to think and act 
a world citizens in as impartial a 
manner as they possibly can. 

You mz Ly wonder how the UN is 
paid for and just how much it costs 
to run it. Last vear its budget was 
$34,825 195. That may seem like 


a lot of money, but it is not as 
much as is required to run any one 
of the large member countries. A 
committee decides how much each 
country is able to pay. A member 
country may protest its assessment 
and ask to have it reconsidered. Be- 
cause so many countries were made 
poor by the war, America has paid, 
to date, the greatest proportion of 
the money. 


The Petrushka Doll Mystery 


(Continued from page 20) 


sy the end of the day Sonia and 
her Petrushka doll were the talk of 
the school. Everyone wanted to see 
the doll, and to hear about Sonia 
and her bandaged hands—that is, 
everyone but Jack and Janet. ‘They 
didn’t ask to see the doll or seem 
to care anything about Sonia. 

“I think we’re lucky to have a 
girl like Sonia in our school, don’t 
you?” Irene said to them on the 
way home from school. 

“Phooey! I don’t know why,” 
said Jack. “She’s nothing but an 
old foreigner.” 

“Why, Jack Evans!” cried Irene. 
“Sonia is a wonderful girl. She’s 
been working for four years to earn 
money to send to her family back 
home. Would you do that?” 

“And as for dragging a doll to 
school—she’s eleven years old. What 
a baby thing to do!” added Janet. 

“It’s a very special doll. She says 
she can’t go to school without it. 
I think that there’s a mystery about 
it,” said Irene. 

“Mystery, fiddlesticks!” Jack was 
cross. “I’d like to get hold of 
and see how much mystery there is 
to it!” 

Irene and Sonia became the best 
of friends. Irene went home with 
Sonia after school and met her kind 
father who had also been in the 
accident. He gave them tea and 
little pink cakes, and told the most 
fascinating stories of foreign lands. 

Several days went by. ‘Then one 
morning when Irene came to 
school, Sonia was not there. 

At noon Irene rushed over to 
Sonia’s house. “What is it, Sonia? 
You weren’t at school!” 

“Someone has taken my Petrush- 
ka doll, Irene.” 

“The Petrushka doll! Oh, Sonia, 
where did you leave it?” 

“On the porch swing—just for a 
minute when I went in the house. 
When I came back, she was gone!” 

Irene thought very fast. She 
thought of what Jack had said. 

“Don’t worry, Sonia. I think I 
can find the doll.” 

Irene turned and ran quickly 
down the street. She kept on going 
until she came to the lovely big 
yard at the back of the house where 
Jack and Janet lived. ‘There was a 
white and green playhouse in the 
yard with crisp curtains at the tiny 
windows. Irene looked carefully 
about. She did not see anyone. She 
crept up close to the window. On 
the ledge stood the Petrushka doll. 
How could Jack and Janet have 
done such a thing! 

Irene reached in and gently lift- 
ed it through the window. She 
ran back to Sonia. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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PLAN NOWw— to enjoy it all this year... 


1919 SPECIAL! 


Halifax celebrates its 200th Birthday 


16 Weeks of Fun... June to September 
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.modern uncrowded highways... great 
Si indy beaches... wooded highl inds eee quaint village var 
wonderful climate... accommodations to suit every purse. 
And remember—your money goes 

further in this hospitable vaca- 
tion wonderland—so easily reached 


by car, ship, train, plane or bus. 


















Simply organize a group 
of 10 or more persons 
to tour beautiful, 

historic Bermuda— 

you go along FREE 

as “Tour Conductor.” 


Write for Details 


COLONIAL AIRLINES 
Route of De Mayors err 


DEPT. 42, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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BLACK ‘= 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


ng 
HILLS’! 


You owe yourself a vacation! Take 
the high road to fun and give your wander- 
lust a purpose this year with indescribably 
restful days in scenic South Dakota—the 
land where so much beauty is so near for so 
many! Golfing, swimming, fishing, boating, 
hiking, riding, touring . . . these pleasures 
and many more make your fun-filled Black 
Hills holiday a memorable occasion. Cool 
mountain streams and lakes . . . pine-clad 
peaks .. . intriguing gorges . . . all join ina 
wholesome conspiracy for your fondly- 
remembered enjoyment! No matter what 
your pleasure may be, South Dakota is for 
you! Plan now your visit to the colorful, 
neighborly Black Hills of South Dakota! 







A, H. Pankow, Publicity Director 
Pierre, S$. D. 


*Highest Mountains East of the Rockies 
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Plans and Purposes 
Continued from page #1) 


that the United Nations still holds 
together, despite its many problems, 
is a sign of its strength. 

Activities for primary grades. 

1. The Junior Red Cross _pro- 
vides a good medium for knowing 
about other people. (See page 24 
for information about joining. 
and ’ other 
countries can be played and sung. 

». A group can exchange letters 


2. Games songs ol 


and send gifts to school children in 
another land. 

+. A scrapbook ol 
children in othe: 
kept. ‘The differences in dress and 
modes of 


pictures of 
countries can be 
living can be disc ussed 
and explanations given as to why 
people live as they do. 

9. Pictures of the life and people 
of othe: 
and painted. 

Activities for middle srades 

1. ‘The world-friendship ideas be- 
gun in the primary grades should 
he continued by the 
following activities: 


countrics can be drawn 


means of 


classroom. visits 
with people who have traveled in 
forcign countries. 

b. ‘The material 
with an international aspect: post- 
age stamps, air-line and steamship 
maps showing world routes, foreign 
and domestic travel folders, prod- 
ucts made in forcign countries, and 
foreign money. 


a. Interviews o1 


collection — of 


c. Experiencing the customs and 
mores of other countries by playing 
the games, studying the festive cos- 
tumes, preparing foreign dishes, 
reading forcign literature, and par- 
ticipating in folk dances. 

d. ‘The preparation of all types 
of world-products maps showing 
where our imports come from and 
where our exports go. 

2. Discussions of the United Na- 
tions, stressing the idea of fifty- 
cight nations that desire to live 
together peacefully, can be carried 
on. Complex details of organiza- 
tion should be omitted. 

53. Through bulletin-board items, 
weekly news sheets, and children’s 
magazines, pupils can be kept in 
touch with the United Nations at 
their own level. For instance: they 
will know (a) when a new country 
joins, (b) when the meetings are in 
session, and where they are held, 
and (¢) when a new representa- 
tive, particularly one from our own 
country, is appointed. Incidental 
material of this type keeps them in 
touch with the idea that there is 
such an organization without get- 
ting into concepts far too mature 
for them. 

4. Middle-graders can learn the 
difference between the Security 
Council and the General Assembly. 
They can learn about the existence 
of a world bank, an international 
court of justice, and committees to 
take care of special problems. 

5. Art work is the best illustra- 
tive material. Children at this age 
are particularly interested in the 
flags of other countries. Displays 
can be built up for the school, us- 
ing colored construction paper. Pic- 
tures can be collected and used as 
attractive decorations on bulletin 
boards and for wall displays. 





Activilies for upper vrades. 

1. If a proper background oj 
world citizenship has been built w 
with incidental teaching on thy 
United Nations, through the pri 
mary and middle grades, older chil. 
dren will be sufficiently curious 
about the work of the United Na. 
tions so that a unit can be carried 
on with little outside motivation 
Here again, the formality of mem. 
orizing terms should be avoided 
scfore the chart on pages 46—47 js 
ever presented to them, it will b 
best to see what problems the grow 
feels that the United Nations migh; 
Once the childre 
have listed some typical problems 
they can go further and assign then 
to the proper commissions and spe. 


have to discuss. 


cialized agencies. 

The idea of the United Nation 
should be experienced rather thar 
read about. For instance, a grou; 
can have a United Nations set-up 
in its own classroom where local 
problems discussed just a 
the United 
This can bk 
enriched with discussions and de. 
bates, and might be culminated bh 
a dramatization of the 
Security Coun 
meeting for the entire school. 

2. Supplementary activities, su 
as poems, storics, and art work, ca 
be carried on. 


world issues are in 


Nations organization. 


Genera 
Assembly or a 


}. Sound movies, film strips, at 
slides picturing evidences of it 
ternational co-operation may b 
shown. (Sce list on page 22. 

tf. Art work including Unit 
Nations posters, illustrations of var 
types of work done by th 
commissions, and appeals for worl 
friendship can be 
local exhibition. 

9. A splendid activity that coul 
be assigned to a World Friendshi 
Club would be collecting types « 
United Nations material including 
pictures, charts, pamphlets, cli 
pings, and books. _ Pir- 
tures could be mounted on color 
oak tag, labeled, and filed alph 
betically. A special shelf on worl 
friendship books could be kept 
the school library. Clippings cou 
be kept in scrapbooks, and _biblic 
raphies in card catalogues. Exhil 
its could be placed in the halls « 
library, particularly on World Goo 
Will Day (May 18), opening da 
of a General Assembly meeting 
United Nations Day (October 24 
or Pan-American Day (April 14). 


i US 


prepared fi 


reference 


UN Commissions and 
Agencies 


Continued from page 43) 


organization because small countries 
often lack capital to start develop- 
ments that might bring them gre@ 
economic returns. By getting a loa! 
from the International Bank, the 
can achieve financial independent 
and sufficient economic stability § 
that they will not have to be taker 
care of by a larger country. _ 
These are only samples ol ho 
the agencies work together. Th 
ITU and the UPU are concerne 
with telegraph messages and mal 
You know how many dillerent lan 
guages there are in the world. We 
(Continued on page 86) 
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DECIDE ON A 
B.C. VACATION 


Go “foreign” in '49. Head up North to 
fascinating friendly British Columbia, 
Canada's evergreen playground. Wonder- 
ful scenery? Take your choice of silent 
ocean fjords, roaring mountain rivers, sun- 
baked beaches. Your favorite sports? 
Certainly, in magnificent natural settings 
that add new thrills. A handsome 
welcome? Yes, ma'am, way up north, 
we've a soft spot in our hearts for our 
friends across the line, make them feel 
tight at home with a traditional Canadian 
welcome. As a souvenir of your trip, take 
home some superb English china, linen or 
woollens, plentiful in our shops. Decide 
now. A B.C. vacation is for you. Excellent 
accommodation to suit all tastes, fine 
foods, and your travel dollar goes further. 
No passport needed. To help plan your 
trip, write now: 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
Victoria, B.C. 


M-8-49 











A Visit to Lake Success 


(Continued from page 80, 


different languages. 

After they had watched for a 
while, they went on to the Security 
Council. 
the committee rooms, only larger. 
‘The men sat at a large table shaped 


| could hear these translations in five | 


This room was just like | 


like a halfmoon so that they could | 


talk easily. Behind them were many 
advisors, ready to help if they were 
necded. 


The Lake Suecess 


Building 


tors formed in line on one side and 
the workers from the U.S.A. and 


| foreign countries on the other, but 


they all sat at the same 


| There were peopl ol many nation- 
alities all laughing and talking to- 
| gether. Arthur noticed a man near 


him who was reading a forcien pa- 


|} per. Jack spied a huge rack over 
| on one side that had newspapers of 


every country so that the workers 


could read about their home lands 


in their own language. After lunch 


| Mary bought a silk scarf with the 








United Nations emblem printed in 
gay colors to take back to het 
S¢ hoolroom. 

The children finished their visit 
with a tour of the building. ‘They 
noticed that on cach door, words 
were printed in both English and 
French because they are the two 
working languages used by the 
United Nations. ‘There was an of- 
fice for sending cablegrams all over 
the world and a broadcasting stu- 


| dio. In the news room, men were 


busily typing articles. Another cor- 
ridor was lined with offices for the 
secretaries and rooms for commit- 
tee members. The children wer 
quite excited after they left. 

“It’s a pretty big job to settle 
everyone’s problems,” said Jack. 

“Yes.” answered Arthur, “but if 
everyone works at it, it sure can be 
done.” 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Continued from page 22) 


/ 


“It is clear,” I continued, as our 
seminar came to a “that 
audio-visual experiences may con- 
tribute to the enrichment of vocab- 
ulary and to reading readiness 
Interest may be stimulated by giv- 
ing children a purpose for learning 


close, 


new words, discussion may be en- 
couraged, sentence sense developed, 
and the ability to observe accurate- 
ly may be increased.” 

“If | may have a final word,” 
said Miss A , “I had thought 
that audio-visual instruction had 
no place in my work. Now I see 
it was the term ‘audio-visual’ that 


confused me for we always plan 


| our reading and language activities 





in close relation to the children’s 
In the future 
we shall make better use of ou 
pictures. Instead of posting them 
about the room just to create en- 


sensory experiences, 


vironment, we shall integrate them 
more carefully with our study ac 


| tivities.” 


| A T NOONTIME the children went | 
into the huge cafeteria. Visi- 


tables. | 





New News... Great News About Your DéC 


GREAT LAKES CRUIS 





great news from D& ¢ 
pricing structure. Now .. 











this season is its new streamlined 


. ina most sensible and economical way 


you may cruise the Great Lakes and see mighty Niagara Falls . . . the 
great Soo Locks. 
the Martyrs’ Shrine at Midland, Canada. . 
Here’s an unforgettable vacation. You may start your D& C cruise 
at Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, Mackinac Island, Sault Sainte Marie 
or Midland, Ontario. Write for details today. Plan your cruise now. 


.. historic Mackinac Island ... Georgian Bay... 


. Greenfield Village. 


This New Dé C Idea 
SAVES YOU MONEY! 


Instead of including the price of 3 elaborate meals a 
day in the cruise price... D&C gives you cruises at 


NEW LOW PRICES! You may buy your meals when 


50 
21 


You may also purchase your cruise with meals included 


and where you wish... at the 
snack bar aboard ... in the 
ship’s dining room... or 


ashore. Now, for instance, you 


a 


ISLAND 


can have a glorious 3-day cruise 
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THE FIVE GREAT SHIPS OF 
THE MIGHTY FLEET OF THE GREAT LAKES 


Re Caretree eee 


GO 


SEND FOR BOOKLET OR SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT 





a 


Se 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 
1208 Griswold Bldg., Detroit 26, Michigan 


«Please send me your 1949 Cruise Folder 
Y NAME 
4% ADDRESS 
"Ao. CITY STATE 


LMU 2x mean EE * 
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Helpful Teaching Materials 





; 


quired information, 


OD TE DDE BB) section 


Dansville, N.Y 


AMFI BOTTLERS CARBONATED BEVERAGES 
1128 16th St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C 


FREE 


SOFT DRINKS: Packet containing booklets 
of Carbonated Bever 


<indly send me FACTS ABOUT 


The Manufactur 


ages; Health and Liquids; Fatigue versus 


Efficiency; and Sparkling Party Recipes. 


Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 272 


GENERAL MILLS, Dept. of Public Services 


Minneapolis |, Minn 
FREE Picase send me information 
about your “Program of Assistance in Nu 
trition and Health Education,” tog.ther 


with samples of classroom materials, dict 


survey forms, and nutrition information tests. 


Grades Taught No. of Pupils 
Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 14 


— oe ee oe ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


YL | Mall TODAY 


w TO Clip coupons emanates materials you wish to obtain, 
mo y and mail in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon 


PRINT on each the re 


(For other coupons, sce pages 70, 72 and 74.) 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Educational Dept 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, III 


FREE Please send me FREE full color 


U.S. Government Meal Pattern Chart with 
Elementary School Breakfast Teaching Unit 
for 4th and Sth grades, consisting of Teach- 
er’s Manual, wall charts and 20 student's 
notcbook folders. 


Tithe 
Name 


St. or R.D 


PO.G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN9 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY, Dept. |-B8 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


FREE 


8-page, 
Use the 


Please send me your new, 


illustrated teaching aid “How to 
Chalkboard.“ 
Teacher; 


Position Supervisor; Ad 


ministrator 


Name 


School Address 


PO. G 
Zone State 
5-49 IN 211 








IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


“There She Stands” . 


And Relaxation In 
Atmosphere .. . 


Yfasceihucct, ~ 


Yes, you'll really enjoy vacationing 


in Massachusetts .. . 


j from its 2200 miles of 


coastline to the beautiful Berkshires, 


Massachusetts is in a class by itself. 


For Your 
Top Vacation Packed With Fun 
Historic 


you ll agree that 






£7 ID 


Remember it’s N.F.A.in 


BOSTON JULY 3-10. 


wonderful 


The Bay State has eight distinet resort areas 


abounding 


* 
\ 

LRN eN) For a FREE 
1 NE Folder de- 
og! - scribing the 
- can details of an 

Y «<s* q\0 . 
t ideal vaca- 


tionland, 
write to: 


THE 


relaxation ° 


scenes of early 


INSTRUCTOR, 


facilities for 


MASS. DEV. and 


outdoor sports, 


browsing in 


or just 


quaint colonial atmosphere among 


American history. 


IND. COMM. 


Dept. IN-3, State House, Boston 33, Mass. 


emo Lay eh Maal) 


THE COMPLETE VACATIONLAND 
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Children Everywhere 
Continued from pase 42 


Phere they saw many workers in 
bluc uniforms, cach with a red cross 
on her cap. One of them talked to 
the children and said she would 


See that the books sent to SIX 


diflerent 


were 
countries, just as quickly 


possible 


World Friendship 


A nour three months later, the 
[ second erade Was reading 
when a knock on the door was 
heard. ‘The postman had a letter 
lor the second grade at Oakdale 
School. Oui kly Miss Cook opened 
the letter and read it to the class. 
It was written by a litthe Arabian 


boy, Haifa. The 
of himself and, 
looked = just) like the 
sheets. 


had sent picture 


sure cnough, he 
paper doll 


dressed in the His school 


had received the scrapbook and 
they liked it so much that he was 
writine to thank the children who 
sent it. 

‘Just think,’ said Bobby, “we 
have a new friend thousands of 
miles away.” 


to the 
from the 

Cook. It said, 
to know that one 
Herfa Adawhbi. is 
1 New York City. Her father 
is working for the United Nations.” 

Jack laughed. “She Tnited 
Nations.’ She must mean the 
United States.” 

“No.” said Miss Cook. “I think 
she really means the United Na- 
tions. ‘Phat is something we haven't 
talked about, but I think I can 
explain it to you. We live in the 
United States, That is 
the name of our Do you 
how it 
Bobby had an idea. 


Phere Was a second page 
letter. It was a note 
teacher to Miss 
“You might like 
of our children, 


how 


said ‘lt 


’ 
dowt we? 
country. 
. sf 999 
gets its name: 


“There are 


k now 


a lot of different states.’ he said. 
“We live in Pennsvivania, but I 
have an aunt in Illinois and my 
brother focs to college in lowa.”” 


Soon the 
ing other states 
“All right.” 


we know we 


children were mention- 
that they knew 
said Miss Cook, 


different states. 


about. 
have 
Now what does united mean?” 

Jerry said, “It 
tovether. 1 heard my 
Say that the te 

“That’s good.” said 
“The United States means the 
states sticking tovether. Vhat is our 
country. Now mavbe you can un- 
derstand what the United Nations 


stick 
bie brothe 
united.” 


Miss Cook. 


must mean 


‘am must be 


is. You know how we wanted to 
be friends with other children. Our 
President thought that our coun- 


try should be good friends with oth- 
er countries. ‘The heads of other 


countries thought so, too. So, 


they decided to have an oreaniza- 
tion called the United Nations, 
which means a lot of countries 


Stic king toecther.” 

“Why didn’t they call it the 
United Countries?” asked Jack. 

“They could have,” Miss Cook 
said, “but nation is another 
for country, and 1 they 
thought that sounded better. You 
know, we say nation when we 
pledge allegiance to the flag. It 
would mean just the same thing if 
we said country.” 


we ord 


2ucss 





“Who is in the United Nation 
asked Paul. 
“There are fifty-eight differe: 
countries,” replied Miss Cook, “an 
they all meet in New 
Rach country men to tal 


about how hett 


sends 
countries can be 
friends.” 

“Is our country one of the fift 
cight?” asked Sam. 


“Oh, ves.” said Miss Cook 
“Then | belone to the Unit 
States and the United Nation 


too,” said Sam. 

“IT know what,” 
write a letter to 
Mavbe she 

“Tt is fun havine world friends 


said Nancy. 


Herfa Adawh 


could come to see us.” 


UN Commissions and 
Agencies 
Continued from page 84 
need an organization so that letter 


radio 
national telephone service, or an 


cablegrams, messages, inte 
communication can | 
to the 
izen In every country. 

Lhe WHO and IRO are t 
World Health Internation 


Refugee Oreanizations. 


form ol 


made available average cit 


and 
From you 
brothers who were in the. servi 
and from pictures and movies, y 
have an idea of the devastati 
that resulted from the last wa 
Vhousands of people are witho 


homes, children are without pa 
ents, want and need are prevale 
had to be 
take care of these problems. Ey 
have 


ples everywhere 


' aoe 
Phere an organization t 


when they been solved, pe 
will still be cor 
cerned about improving sanitatior 
and climination ¢ 


It is Casy 


vermin control, 
disease, to sce the man 
problems that these 
have to many 


agencies wil 
solve for vears t 
COTHC, 

The most important of these o1 
ganizations to you and me 
UNESCO. These letters stand f 
United Nations Educational, & 
entific, and Cultural Organizatio! 
Let’s think about the cducation 
part first. UNESCO 
everyone should have equal oppe 
tunities for education. —Everyot 
should be free to believe as ! 
pleases and there should be no di 


says — thi 


tinction made because of race, 
language, or religion. 
As for the scientific side, it cove! 


every field: 
plans good government; 


political science, whi 
SO ial x 
which evolves ways of solvine 
and nat 


ence, 
problems between people ; 
ural, and physical s¢ ien 
which uses biology, chemistry, a! 
physics to make the world a bett 
which to live. ‘The m 
who are scientists are not limited ! 
one country. They are to be tou! 
in every nation of the world. Su! 
ly if they have an opportunity | 
collaborate, the world zill be ab 
ter place in which to live 

Now let’s think about the thu 
part, the cultural division. Ev 
nation is proud of its own art, @ 
sic, and literature. As all peop! 


organic, 


plac i 


share their culture and _ learn! 
value and enjoy those which 4 
different from their own, they * 


ar 
11 


achieve greater appreciation @ 


understanding. 


York Cit, 


said Susy, “let 











ation 


dille rey 


ok, “ang 
rk City 

to tall 
be bette 


the fifty 


ok. 
Unite; 
Nations 


ISY, ‘Tet 
Adawh 
see us.” 


friends, 


and 
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Bobo and the Sleepy Old One 


(Continued from page 20) 


There were other 
times when Bobo did not see him 
for many days. Where he 
now ? When Sobo had far 
enough from the village so that no- 
body could hear him, he called 
softly. Frightened and scratched 
by the vines and bushes, he walked 
what seemed a verv long way, call- 
ine softly now and again. ‘Then, 
when he thought he must turn 
back. if he could find the way. his 
calls brought an answer he knew 
telling him 
that the big clephant was very near. 
“Sleepy Old One.” 


“vou must go lar away. 


to the clearing. 


Was 


gone 


a soft blowing sound 


said Bobo, 
Pomorrow 
mv father and the other men go on 
a hunt. ‘Vhev will hunt 
Please go and take me with vou. I 
can’t gO back to the village, now. 
Old One, T am afraid!’ 

Sleepy Old One, without making 
a sound, reached out his trunk and 
gently put the boy up on his head. 
Bobo lay down on the clephant’s 
back and said sleepily, “I will sleep, 
Old One. I will not fall off.” 

The moved | silently 
through the closely growing trees 


lor you. 


two away 


and swinging vines to a_ place 
Sleepy Old One knew, where they 
would be He moved in a 


wide circle and came at last to a 


safe. 


place only a short distance from 
Bobo’s own home Phere 
other animals there, but 
seemed almost a part of the ele- 
phant so they made no sounds of 
alarm. 


were 
S0obo 


Sleepy Old One stood still and 
let Bobo sleep until daylight showed 
faintly through the trees. Then a 
bright beam shone warmly on the 
boy and he awoke. “Put me down, 
Old One. I must go back to the 
village,” he said softly. “My father 
will be very angry with me and my 
mother will be afraid if I am not 
there when they wake up.” 

His friend set him on the ground, 
and the litth boy started bravely 
olf among the trees. But they were 
so close together that the light was 
very dim and there was no path, 
and Bobo stumbled along for what 
secmed to him avery long time. 
He did not see anything he knew. 
There was no sign of the village: 
there were no voices of children. 
Once he felly but he got up and 
went on even though he was very 
tired. 
lost. 

Bobo wondered whether Sleepy 
Old One was too far away to hear 
if he should call. He was sure he 
would have to die alone in the for- 


He knew, now, that he was 


est. Just then he heard again the 
familiar soft blowing sound: “I 
must have fallen asleep and 
dreamed.” he thought. But then 


he heard it again, and Sleepy Old 


One came through the forest 
toward him. ‘Too tired and too 
frightened to wonder how _ his 


friend happened to be so near, he 

stood still and waited. The cle- 

phant lifted Bobo to his head again, 
(Continued on page 92) _ 
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Careful 
safety. 
at home or 
Teachers 


as one may be, there can be no 


This 


rendy to 


away. Organization 


stands give you 


You wili enjoy your vacation so much more if T.C.U, 
Protection goes with you this year. Why not play 
safe? Let T.C.U. be ready to help you over the un- 
expected rough spots that spoil so many vacations. 


assurance of 
Be prepared for the accident or distressing illness 
of Teachers for 
: financial 
disabled by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Remember 
claims are paid whether you are teaching or on vacation. 





aid when 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price 
a Tl -U. Policy that will give you protection 
during the rest of the school year, through 


the long summer vacation and well into 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 


FREE 


to Teachers 












identification 

Tag for Your Traveling Bag. 
as space for name and address, with 
ar eee cover, e have only a 
‘ “¢ number, but as long as they 
ast they are free to teachers. 


SEND THE COUPON 





I am a teacher in . 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me, without obligation, the whole 
story and the free bag tag. 


My Name is__. 
My Address ia__.._._.___ 


the fall. Think of it! Protection for more 
than six long months at an amazingly 
low cost! Write or send coupon. No agent 
will call. ‘ 


948 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~~~ 


To the T.C.U., 948 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


School. 











| _ __LNO AGENT WILL CALL__ 

















Q days of magnificent scenery, swim- 
ming, riding, relaxation in Colorado 
for as little as $177.84* (plus tax) with 


. 


ce 


AIR VACATIONS! 


‘ + 


Now you can have the vacation you’ve dreamed about, 
without stretching your budget! Magnificent, colorful 
Colerado, or beautiful Hawaii are yours to enjoy at 


low, all-inclusive prices. 


You fly luxurious United Mainliners to Denver—spend 
nine or more wonderful days in Colorado, including 
Estes National Park, Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, 
Rocky Mt. National Park’s Grand Lake Lodge and a 


dude ranch. 


Choose any of four all-expense Rocky Mountain Air 
Vacations, varying from 9 to 16 days in length. Low 
prices include transportation, lodging, meals (except 
in Colorado Springs) and all activities described in 


itineraries. (See coupon below.) 


United also offers economy and deluxe Air Vacations 
to Hawaii, 9 to 23 days in length. Vacation time is 
coming quickly! Fill out and mail the coupon below 


today for details on all 14 of United’s Air Vacations. 


Hawaii 


*From Chicago. Other representative low prices: 
$261.63 from New York, $219.64 jrom Seattle (plus 


tax). Proportionately low fares from other points. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Room 211, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


(Please print.) 
NAME ...... 
ADDRESS 
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Please send me your Air Vacation booklets on Colorado and Hawaii. | 
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An Important T aching Aid 
to Improve Students’ Eating Habits 


/ 


This full color U.S. Government Meal Pattern Chart 
provides an interesting study application of the "Basic 7"’ 


food groups. Included with Tested Breakfast Teaching Unit 








Send for Yours 

Tested Breakfast 
Teaching Unit gives 
you complete infor- 
mation about the 
importance of an 
adequate breakfast, 
history of the Ameri- 
can breakfast and 
suggestions for class- 
room projects. The 
unit includes 
Teacher’s Manual, 
20 Students’ note- 
book folders, Basic 
Breakfast Wall Chart 


and U. S. Govern- 
ment Meal Pattern 
Poster. 


nal Dept 
. INSTITUTE, Ine 


1M? 
13 i Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Plea end me FREI e complete unit of the 
Elementary School Breakfast Teaching Material 
for 4th ar th grades 
‘ Na 
Cc S . + Address 
EREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to + 
the betterment of national nutrition ° 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois | City eee . Zone State... see 
. . 





Earn money selling subscriptions to THE INSTRUC. 
TOR and other leading magazines. Hundreds of 
teachers do each summer, Commissions are liberal. 
Complete list of leading magazines for personal or 
professional use. Some assignments available in sum- 
mer schools and teacher meetings. Write us today. 


ADD TO YOUR SUMMER 
INCOME THIS EASY WAY 


THE INSTRUCTOR -— Subscription Dept. ‘P’ 
F. A. Qwen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 








Quick 
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Safe” 


E¢onomical 


One - Treatment 
Method-for 


STUDENTS 
HEAD LICE 


Just One Treatment... Cuprex Kills Lice, 
Kills Nits, Protects against Reinfestation 


Its Liquid 
Easy to Apply 
Easy to Remove 


so 
=~ 


Cuprex 


A Merck Produc 


MERCK & CO., 


The PERSONAL 
INSECTICIDE 
In 2oz. and 40z. bottles 
} At Your Drugstore 


ee 


s 


Inc. Moanulact 1g Chen RAHWAY 
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Wise King Jason 


Continued from page 75) 


mecting. We shall solve our prob- 
lems and plan what can be don 
together to make Jcsimeria a bet- 


ter place, 





james—TI like that idea. MY OWNER 
joserpn—So do I. I arn sure we 
will never again have wars if we PLAYS SAFE! 


have friendly mectings. 

JULIUS The people will all help 
another. 

JONATHAN—Yes, and Jesimeria 

will again be the happiest country 

in the world, 


SHE CARRIES 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 
INSTEAD OF CASH! ( 


Ore 


~~ >, — 








Bringing Home the Forest 
Continued from page 21) 





thinking what gift he would take 
back to Kristin and Arni. 

The ground was thickly 
with all sorts of flowers, but they 
exactly kinds that 
grew in their own meadow. As for 
the there were 
any, they were quite buried. 


strewn 
were the same 
volcanic rocks, if 


“The best thing will be some ol 


the birch branches,’ he decided 
finally, “for those, at least, they 
have never seen before.” 





Phen suddenly he had a splendid 
idea. “I will take them 
tree.” he thought, ‘ta whole birch, 
so that they can see exactly what 
such a thing looks like.” 

So he searched until he found two 
tiny ones that were not much taller 
than a man’s knee. But their trunks 
were straight and stout, and then 
branches spread out sturdily. 

“Kristin and Arni can plant them | 
in the yard,” he thought. “Perhaps | 
they will grow, and then we shall 
have real trees on our own farm.” 

He dug them up carefully, leav- 
ing a block of sod around the base 
of cach one, so that the delicate | 
root fibers would not dry out. Then | 
he pulled handfuls of long grass and | 
bound it around the sod to keep it | 
from falling off. After that, he tied 
them behind Sleipnir’s saddle. 

By that time, the men had fin- 


each a 





ished their root digging and were R 
ready to start back. It seemed no e Safer than cash, but as spend: ( 
time at all before they were riding able — everywhere, at home and n 
up the road to their own home. abroad ‘ 


“What gift have you brought us, | 
Helgi?” called Arni. 

“Oh, Helgi, please Iet us see it | 
right away!” pleaded Kristin, who |e 
was at her brother’s heels. 

You can imagine their joy when 
they saw the live trees, which had |e 
been growing in the birch forest so 
short a time before. 

“And you can plant them, too,” 
Helgi explained, “for I have left 
on all the roots.” 

So Kristin and Arni planted | 
them, one on each side of the door. | 
And the birches did grow, which is | 
not to be wondered at, for never 
were trees more carefully tended. 
People from miles around came to 
see them, because no other farm in 
the district had such a thing as 
trees growing in its very dooryard. | 

The whole family was very proud | " 
of them, but the proudest of all 
were Kristin and Arni. “For they 
are our very own,” they always | 


If lost or stolen, uncountersigned, 
you get a refund 


Provide instant identification 
Good until used 
Cost so little—only 75¢ per $100 


| e Buy them at your bank 
$ 
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NCB |. 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 
~) 








BACKED BY F 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK f 
OF NEW YORK 
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said. Chey are re al trees that our First in World Wode Bu wking 
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* Plus tax, one way, cabin class 


So much fun! Cabin class on the Lur- 
line gives you exhilarating shipboard 
living...includes Lounge, Smoking Room- 
Veranda, Swimming Pool, Sun and 
Promenade Decks, Dining Room. 





So comfortable! Your stateroom is a 
living room by day, bedroom by night 
... air-conditioned, spacious. Your meals 
are included, and service is superb. 





So delightful! Hawaii in all its beauty 
can be yours at far less cost than you 
might have thought. Let your travel 
agent help you plan your trip... now. 





San Francisco and Los Angeles TO HAWAII 


Matson Line Offices New York-Chicago-San Francisco 
Los Angeles . Sun Diego . Seattle - Portland « Honolulu 
















Fun-packed vacation: 


jon 
fer the time of your life whether you love action or 
a 'ng...come to this ranch in the Rockies...40 
ine horses -lake ond river fishing... weekly rodeo 
— 'rips...chuckwagon dinners...square danc- 
i2---Camptive paorties...superb meals. American 
Plan—$65 & $75 weekly includes everything. 
amily rates, too. Write for folder, reservations. 


SPORTSLAND VALLEY RANCH 


Winter Park, Colo Phone Fraser 2303 








The Petrushka Doll Mystery 


(Continued from page 83) 


clasped the doll 
“Oh, Irene, you are good! Thank 
you, thank you! It is strange that 
the others—they are not so good.” 

Irene caught sight of a piece of 
paper pinned to the doll. “Look, 
Sonia, what’s this?” 

Sonia read slowly. “Don’t bring 
this silly doll to school any more.” 
Her eyes widened. 

Irene snatched the piece of pa- 
per. “I know that writing! | 
know who did it. I’m just going to 
tell him what I think of him, too!” 

She ran all the way back to the 


Sonia close. 


playhouse. She saw Jack going 
toward the ball field. “Jack, come 
here! I want you,” Trene called. 


Jack came toward the playhouse, 
tossing his ball from one hand to 
the other. “What do you want, 
Irene? I’m in a hurry.” 

Irene waited until Jack came 
close. Then she held out the slip 
of paper she had found on the doll. 
Jack grew very red. Just then Janct 
came up. 

“How did you know that the doll 
was here?” asked Janct, glancing 
at the window where it had been. 

“I was sure you and Jack must 
have taken it,” Irene said, “so | 
came over to look. You are the 
only kids in school who don’t like 
Sonia. How could you do such an 
awful thing to her?” 

“T—I just wanted to see wheth- 
er she’d go to school without it 
the silly old thing,” Jack grunted. 
“And I thought I’d find out wheth- 
er it was different from any other 
doll. I wasn’t going to keep it.” 

Janet began to look frightened. 
“We were going to give it back to- 
day. Honest! But we wanted her 
to know how silly it is to lug that 
doll to schooi—” 

“Well, I think what you’ve done 
is a lot worse than silly!” Irene 
cried. “It’s— it’s—wicked.” 

“We didn’t hurt it,” Janet said. 
“There’s no mystery about it, ei- 
ther. It’s just an old wooden 
peasant doll!” 

“It's a good thing you didn’t 
hurt it.” Irene turned to go. 

After that the Petrushka doll did 
not go to school any more. ‘The 
winter turned into spring, and the 
doctor took the bandages off Sonia’s 
hands. 
Irene listened after school. 
day she said, 


One 


““Sonia—now _ that 


you are well—will you have to go | 


away?” 

“Yes. They need the money at 
home. I shall have to go. But, oh, 
I shall miss you, my best American 
friend!” 

Irene swallowed hard. “T’ll miss 
you, too, but I know you have to 
go.” ‘Then she added solemnly, 
“Sonia, just once, before you go, I 
wish you would play so that the 
whole school could hear you.” 

Sonia beamed. “I am to give.a 
concert in the school auditorium on 
the last night of school. You must 
help me with my dress, Irene—and 
with our surprise!” 

When the night of the concert 


came, it seemed that everyone in | 


town had come to hear Sonia play. 
Sonia took the doll and walked 
(Continued on page 91) 


She began to practice and | 


| 
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YOU PAY LESS 
“I've learned how to 
: stre-e-tch my vacation 
dollars,” says Susan. 
“Riding the Rock Island 
Coach saves up to 40° ( 
or more of travel Costs... 
and when it comes to 
comfort there’s none 


better!” 













{ you GET SO MUCH 
‘New streamlined Chair 
} Cars are onderful! 
'} Some have full-length 
leg rests... and are re- 
served in advance for 
the whole trip. Pillow 
service, soft night lights, 
large picture windows. 
Take my up ride at 
Coach fares and see the 





difference in your 


poc ketbook!"’ 





A FLEET OF FINE VACATION TRAINS 
Chicago - Southern California 
The Golden State 
The Imperial 








Chicago - Denver - 
Colorado Springs 
Rocky Mountain Rocket 











Houston - Minneapolis 
Twin Star Rocket 







Memphis -Los Angeles 
The Cherokee 









Ss 


A. D. Martin, General Pass'r Traffic Mgr. 
Rock Island Lines, 723 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send literature and information on low Coach fares 
and vacations in 
California Colorado Northern Lakes and Woods 
Send details on All-Expense Tours 


Name 


Traveloan Plan 





COUPON 
TODAY 


Address 


the Road of 


ROCK ISLAND LINES (7/7227 7.0 eco/ 
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History and adventure await you in 
Canada’s Keystone Province. An- 
cient landmarks of Indian and 
pioneer days, romantic legends of 
the roaring North-West, every kind 
of sport and play—set in a perfect 
vacation theatre . pine-rimmed 
lakes cradled in rocky slopes melting 
into rolling prairies. This year, come 
“INSIDE THE RIM OF ADVEN.- 
TURE" —to Manitoba—for an unfor- 


gettable vacation. 


YOURS FREE! 


Beautifully illustrated 36-page book 
containing the 
story behind the 
picture above and 
many other en- 
chanting anec- 
dotes of Mani- 
, toba’s adventure 
and romance. 
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> Government Travel & Publicity Bureau, : 
; Bidg., 
-” Leer anines. Manitoba, Canada. a 
é ted book, 5 
0 d me FREE illustrate 
= ane +e Historical Manitoba. = 
3 
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CALADIUM, 4 =: $1 


Exotic leaves — four types, 


Red, Rose, Pink, White 
Guaranteed to flourish. 


man, 


of each variety). 


~ Sphagnum Potting Moss. 


faction Guaranteed. 
Remit today to 


Dept. INC 
125 MADISON 
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() $1 OFFER: 1 each of 4 
named varieties, Peed, Can- 
didum, Lord Derby, Hailde- 


| $2 OFFER: 12 Bulbs (3 


} $3 BARGAIN OFFER: 4 
Bulbs (1 of each variety), 
p'us 4 Copper Colored Styrene 
. 4'2” Jardinieres, pilus 4 Bags 


All shipments postpaid. Satis- 


BULB ions CLUB 


Chicago 3 





Specially for You 


Continued from page 10 


affairs, and it can also discuss what 
all the other organs do. It is a 
place where world public opinion is 
made known. ‘The Member States 
do not have to follow its recom- 
mendations, but they almost always 
do. Each Member State has one 
vote in the General Assembly. It 
can send as many as five represent- 
atives to attend the sessions. 

The Security Council has as its 
chief responsibility the maintaining 
It can in- 
vestigate any situation which might 


ol peace and security. 


lead to friction between countries, 
and suggest ways for peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes. ‘The five per- 
manent members. of the Security 
Council (among which are the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.) 
agree before action is taken on var- 
ious important matters. According 
to the Charter, the Security Coun- 
cil is to have military forces at its 
command. So far it has none. and 
it is not likely to have any in the 
near future, but its decisions help 
countries to work out their prob- 
lems if they are interested in doing 
so. A good example was the trou- 
ble between India and Pakistan last 
year, over Kashmir, which was 
finally settled according to the 
suggestions made by the Security 
Council. 

The Economic and Social Coun- 
called ECOSOC, 
makes studies, reports, and recom- 
mendations on i 


riust 


cul, sometimes 


economic, social, 
cultural, and educational affairs, as 
well as human rights and freedoms. 
It has eighteen members, chosen by 
the General Assembly. Many of 
the most successful and practical 
activities of UN are carried out un- 
der the direction of this body. At 
the present time, twelve Commis- 
sions aid the council in carrying on 
the special work delegated to it. 

The Council works in 
co-ordination with the Specialized 
Agencies, which are not part of 
the United Nations but have been 
brought into relationship with it. 

The Trusteeship Council looks 
after the interests of certain coun- 
tries which have not yet attained 
self-government. It operates under 
the authority of the General As- 
sembly. Member States control 
some other such territorics; they 
submit reports on conditions to the 
Secretary-General, and promise to 
promote the welfare of the peoples. 

The International Court of Jus- 
tice is the principal judicial organ 
of the United Nations. It sits at 
The Hague in Holland, and is 
composed of fifteen judges. Only 
States may be parties to cases be- 
fore the Court; that is, it does not 
deal with individuals. States are 
not required to bring cases before 
it. In addition to deciding cases, 
the Court gives advisory opinions 
on legal matters referred to it by 
other bodies of UN. 

The Secretariat is the sixth prin- 
cipal organ of the UN. It admin- 
isters the programs and _ policies 
laid down by all the other organs. 
When the General Assembly or the 
Trusteeship Council or any other 
UN body has voted that something 
is to be done, then the Secretariat 


close 
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Protect your money 
when you travel! 


? 
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Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying. 
Backed by the resources of a six billion 
dollar bank. Sold by banks and travel ie 
offices everywhere. Issued by + 
BANK of AMERICA N.T.&5.A., CALIFORNIA 


London * Manila - Tokyo 


Yokohama - Kobe - Shanghai 
New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 
MEMBER F.0.1.C 














THE INTERAMERICAN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 
6th Session, July 4-August 12 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE 
tutors; formalized classes; activities. 
M.A. degree. All Mexican faculty. 
Incorporated Dept. of University 
Studies, Mexico. G. I. approved. 
Lodging in private homes. Bulletin. 


DONALD CUSTER, BOX IN-413, SALIDA, COLORADO 
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trails 
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glaciers 

SEE snowclad 
] mountains 

| FISH in great 
trout waters 


TOUR in open- 
top motor 
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GREAT NORTHERN 
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has the responsibility for its ad. 
ministration. The head of | the 
Secretariat is called the Secretary. 
General. He is appointed by the 
General Assembly, on recommen. 
dation from the Security Council 
He is the chief administrative of. 
ficer of the United Nations. Hy 
must submit an annual report to 
the General Assembly on the work 
of the United Nations, and if he 
thinks some matter is a threat to 
peace and security, he may bring jt 
to the attention of the Securit 
Council. 


A UN Council Room 


(Continued from page 30 


apron tabs are glued underneath 
the inside are. 

A name card for each partic ipat- 
ing country is made as indicated jn 
the diagram, folded on the dotied 
line, and placed on the tabk 
‘There should be as many nam 
cards as there are chairs. Flat 
name cards may also be fastened 
to the inside arc of the semicircular 
table. (Sce photo on page 41.) 

‘To make the chair, cut along 
solid lines and fold on broken lines. 
bringing matching letters together, 
and gluing the sections in place 
Glue parts marked ¢ together, te 
make the chair back stand firmly 
erect. 

‘There should be two of the small 
oblong tables, which are placed 
within the semicircle for the use of 
special consultants. They are made 
like the chair, without the piece 
which forms the chair back. 

A setting for this furniture may 
be made from a box having the 
front and top removed. Black ob- 
longs to represent the interpreters’ 
booths may be painted on the two 
side walls. On the back, the syn- 
bol of the UN might be reproduced 
although it does not appear in the 
actual council rooms at Lake Suc- 
cess. Doors should be included. 

Elementary-school children may 
also like to dramatize a_ council 
meeting, using the same kind of 
setup that is pictured here, but 1 
full size rather than in miniature 
Pupils’ movable desks arranged in 
a semicircle may have an apron 
of heavy paper to mask the front 
Wedge-shaped sections of pape! 
can be cut to cover the desk tops, 
and make the table appear to be 
continuous. 

In addition to name cards, ther 
may be as many desk microphones 
as there are chairs. These may be 
fashioned of clay and fitted with 
shoestring cords, with spools 4 
plugs. The children acting ® 
council members, and those wh' 
make up the audience as well, maj 
like to have toy walkie-talkies made 
out of cereal boxes, with ear mufls 
for headphones attached to the bat- 
tery box by a string. Each box 
should be provided with a core 
which slips ower the head and ¢t 
ables the listener to carry the outlt 
around with him. (Sce the photo 
graph of a walkie-talkie in use, 0 
page 40.) 

New impetus to student govel™ 
ment meetings might arise from 
holding them at a_ semicircul 
council table like the one describes 
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la Québec ee 


every Sportis \ NS 
at its best/ \ * 
eee 


Whether you wish to rough it in the ~ 
picturesque forest and lake districts we 
of Quebec's mountains or prefer the more 

formal resorts of Quebec's beautiful and unspoiled lakes 
and rivers, you can find in Quebec an ideal location 
for a truly memorable and different vacation. 


Québec 


For help planning your vacation, or for 









information concerning the unsurpassed 
opportunities in 


write the 


industrial our 
Proviacial Pub- 
Build- 
Canada, or 48 


York City 


province, 
licity Bureau, Parliament 
ings, Quebec City, 
Rockefeller Plana, Neu 
20. 





WHEN BUYING SHEET MUSIC 


ask yOur dealer to show you 








DON’T GO TO CALIFORNIA 


Until you read the special News Letter about 
Work, Housing, Cost-of-living, Opportunities, 
Business, Etc. Price 25c. Immediate service. 
CALIFORNIA MONTHLY NEWS LETTER 
2908 E. Chevy Chase Dr., Dept. | 
Glendale 6, California 









—l RETIRE 
lc ie FF AMONG FRIENDS 


\5 — Satie 


J; adion. ioury, 
4 > FLORIDA! 


rit 


County. 


Lots of retired teachers have 
already retired to Marion 
Lots more are planning to! 
For here life is inexpensive —and yet 
you're living every day in a region of 
&reat natural wonders that tourists travel 
thousands of miles to enjoy . . . great 
natural wonders like Silver Springs and 
Rainbow Springs . hunting and fish- 
ing that are among the best in the coun- 
try. Good golfing. Taxes are reason- 
able and homesteads receive 
tax exemptions. 
genial— and above all, 
shines all 
year long! 


generous 
The people are con- 
the warm sun 


T. I. Goforth 


Marion County Chamber of Commerce 
Ocala, Florida 


Please send me information on the ad- 
vantages of retiring to Marion County. 
Name 
Address 
City wat 
Zone State 


= 


Pee a 7 











The Petrushka Doll Mystery 


(Continued from page 89) 


out on the stage toward the grand 
piano. A gasp of delight swept 
over the auditorium. For Sonia 


was an exact replica of her Petrush- 
ka doll--long flowered skirt, broad 
black shoes, full white apron, and 
little green shawl over her flaxen 
hair. She bowed again and again 
as the applause continued. ‘Then 
she turned and set the doll up on 


the piano. Facing the audience, 
she said, “I want you all to see my 
Petrushka doll because she was 
made by my Uncle Nicholas who 


was my teacher. I can only play 
when she is watching me, for then 
1 remember all those at home. 
See, this doll is like my mother.” 

Sonia took the doll and twisted 
the top part of it and removed 
it like a cover. She laid the cover 
down and there inside the first 
doll stood another exactly like it! 

It was Irene’s cue to walk out on 
the As Sonia lifted out the 
second doll, Irene put the top back 
on the first, and there stood the 
two together. 

Sonia went on 
second doll is 
Natasha.” She took the cover off 
the second doll and there inside 
was a third, exactly the same, only 
smaller than the last. As Sonia 
took the dolls apart, Irene put 
together again. 

“This is my sister Marya, and 
this is Kira, and this is Christine? 
More dolls! When the 
tenth doll stood there, it was only 
an inch high. “This is my little 
brother Peter,’ she said. “He is 
full of tricks, but I miss him most 
of all.” Then she said, “Irene, 
please get the table.” 

Irene went into the wings and 
brought back a small table which 
she placed in front of the piano. 
Deftly she and Sonia wansferred 
the dolls to it. 

Irene left the stage. Sonia looked 
at the dolls for a moment. ‘Now 
I can play.” As she sat down at 
the keyboard a hush fell over the 
audience. Irene was sure all the 
children down there beyond the 
footlights were really thinking of 
Sonia’s dolls as though they were 
her faraway loved ones, who were 
listening to her play. 

When it was over and Sonia had 


stage. 


talking. “The 
like my aunt 


them 


and more 


taken her bows, the girls and boys 
broke loose and came crowding up 
to the stage. “Let’s see you put the 


doll together again, Sonia!” 
Sonia called Irene, and they put 
cach doll into the next larger one. 


The crowd watched breathlessly as 
the row became. shorter. Finally 
the Petrushka doll stood alone. 


“Well, it’s a pretty swell doll aft- 
er all! Dm sorry I took it that 
time, Sonia. I didn’t think you’d 
mind so much,” Jack gulped. 


“It 7s a mystery doll, 
Janet, “and we never found it out!” 
“Sonia’s all right!” chorused the 
children, even Jack and Janet. 
“I guess that’s the way with all 


too,” said 


the people in the world.” Irene 
went on. “I guess if we'd try to 
understand them more, we’d find 


out that they were all better than 
we thought—just like Sonia and the 
Petrushka doll!” 
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going to or trom The 
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Sreeimibaer. 

“CITY OF PORTLAND’ 
While you're comfortably 

scated in a spacious Coach or Pullman aboard Union 


Pacific’s “City of Portland,” 


scenery pass in review. 


miles of picturesque 


Gliding smoothly through majestic evergreen forests, 
along sweeping rivers, past snow-capped mountains, 
you ll enjoy, with other friendly travelers, the luxury 


of modern Club and Dining Cars. 


Also in daily service are Union Pacific 
- ¢ ‘ Streamliners 
Soe “CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 


between Chicago - Los Angeles 


“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 


between Chicago - San Francisco 


“CITY OF DENVER” 


between Chicago - Denver 


“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 


between St. Louis- Kansas City - Denver 
with through cars to West Coast 





Pullmans and reserved Coach seats on all Streamliners 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Road of the Srzambinens 
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Come to Maine 
this summer for a 
great vacation 
outdoors. Sailing, 
fishing in the sea 
or in fresh water, 
hiking and camp- 
ing out in pine- 
scented woods, 
swimming and 
sun-bathing at 
Maine’s magnifi- 
cent beaches. 
You'll like Maine’s 
friendly people. 
You'll delight in 
Maine’s matchless 
scenery. You'll 
revel in Maine’s 
famous foods. 


This year, 
come to Maine! 
Mail coupon 
below for 

full vacation 
details. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Travel Service ; 
182 ones Circle, Portland, aes 


y- praagte u 
Vacation Guide for 1949 
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Plan You 
The Safe, T 


yr Motor Trip 
ourClub Way “as 


show you now 


» this 
tion otoring Use ‘ 
rcalio 


» to route 
practical new iinways, Plan 
a ye “and your friends 

. ye sure of comfori= 
ibly price a accommodatiy’: = 

motor courmeards.) ‘That's 
on wrt © - ub s ¢ xperienced ee 
only Pore 7 ing trip worry —_ 
eS on en traveling alone. —— 
a an poe vou will open a new W 
ren ond fascinating interest. 
TOre a suggested 


» members: 4 

FREE ‘ios with estimate of cost 
orshi not more 
s membership. If dey 


e enr’s 
Send $9 for yes - 
than pleased in § days, 


*jub 
t TourCh 
Le from Vv 


» reason 


money re 


TourClub of America, Inc ' 
Government St. Mobile, Alabama. § 
I enclose $5.00 for a year's member hip. § 
Name — 

Street 1 
a 
a 
~ 


Lat 
4) 








> —— pune . State 
Suggest mt route to @& from................. 
SS See eR BeBe eee eee 





Bobo and the 
Sleepy Old One 


jf f 


Continucd from hase 8 


Bobo 
hack to the very place 
which he had = started It 
have taken him many hours. for the 
heht had 
the trees 

Now | can never find the ways 
to thre Village!” Bobo But 
ou. Old One. at least thes 


and then had 


from 


that hve 
Corn 
rritust 
through 


Crow! harmter 


cried 
did not 
na you You must never vo neal 
hie villiver 

Phen he went to sle 
Old One’ 


pon Slee ps 
more. Ele did 


ele phi nt lett 


‘ back Corie 
not krow when thre 
and THIOVE dl Cyt } ly away 
throueh the forest 


Bac Ith thre 


thre \ ille \ 


bicarate ! 
oath 


Village the 


had wakened at dawn. and 


ered in the center of the circle of 
huts, ready tor the hunt As they 
village, a sudden 


vere leaving the 


cry from: one of the buts stopped 
then 

‘Bobo. my little bow! Th 
\ treer must have 


the nieht! 


is gone! 
come for hin in 
screamed Bobo’s moth- 
er. The men stopped, thinking they 
finncl the 
behind them, trving to follow. But 
thewe hey 
Hnpatiently, while the women hunt- 
ed throuch all the huts. But Bobo 
By this 
alarmed, 


would boy slipping along 


Bobo was not waited 


was nowhere in the village. 


Linnie the men were and 
lorgetting the elephant hunt for the 
beating through the 


time. started 


jungle, keeping together for safety 
where the trees were thickest. and 
spreading out where they could. 
Phe day passed but they found 
Bobo Phey 


sadly back at the village, 


no trace of arrived 
just as the 
making the fires to 


WOTCTE Were 


cook the evening meal S0b0's 


mother was not building her fire. 
She was in her hut weeping loudly 
for her lost boy 

Suddenly one of the men shout 
ed, “Look! the big old elephant!” 
and there, on the very edge of the 
village, Sleepy Old One stood as il 
he were not at all afraid of the 
ple who had planned to kill him 
that day, as if he knew he had for 
them a treasure that would save his 
life. 


The women screamed, and ran 


pco- 


men reached for 
But they waited in 
that the 
quictly 
to de- 


for their huts; the 
their weapons. 
surprise when they saw 
ereat animal only stood 
and did not charge or try 
stroy the village. 

‘Then Bobo’s mother saw him, a 
small brown child lying on the huge 
neck of the elephant. At her ery, 
Bobo awoke and spoke to Sleepy 
Old One, who lifted him gently 
down to the ground. Bobo stood 
by Sleepy Old One, as if to protect 
him, and said shyly, “This is my 
friend. Please don’t kill him. I 
was lost and he brought me home.” 

“Where have you been?” his 
father asked angrily. “What does 
this mean? You have spoiled our 
hunt, and now we are still without 
meat and ivory.” He spoke more 
than he felt, because he 
really had been frightened and sad 
when Bobo was lost. 

“a | went to look for Sleepy 
Old One. I did not want you to 
kill him. He is my friend, 


severely 


| have 
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Bobo 
He was trem- 
bling inside. and his knees felt as if 
thre \ 


known him for a long time.” 


tried to sound brave. 
were water, but he went on 
I went to find him to tell him to 
run away and I had to go a lone 
way. When I did find him. I was 
o tired that I went to sleep on his 
head. When the light came. I 
tried to come home. I walked and 
walked but could not find our vil- 
lage Alter many hours I eot back 
to where the Sleepy Old One was 
hiding. Ee here. Eh 
not afraid.” It was a very lone 
litth: boy. but he be- 
‘Please 
Bobo turned to lool 
One. but he was 
people of the village were 
to Bobo. he had moved soundlessly 
away mto the 
Phere in the whole of 
the littl Village he 
then 


and Cine 


brought Tie 


peech lor al 


ean again Vou tThust not 
at Sleepy Old 
While the 


listenine 


Porm 


forest. 
WalS sile Thee 

men went to 
in the huts. 
back to the fires ‘Then 
father spoke slowly, “'To- 


at dawn, we 


hang weapons 
Bobo’s 
Morrow Start again on 
thre hunt ’ Bobo began to tremble. 
“But.” his father went on, “the hig 
old clephant must be spared. We 
rritust prepare Orn lor 


to be Mwany 


days until we find other game.” 
Phe men began to make plans for 
the new hunt. Nobody paid any 
more attention to Bobo. Quictly he 
helped himself to a banana and ran 
happily, without being told, to his 
hanunock in the palm-thatched hut. 


Good Will through Art 


Continued from page 27) 


Crochet beading with scallop edge 
around top. Run a= chain-stitch 
cord through the top. If desired, 
instead of crocheting edge, knit 
1% extra inches, making holes to 
run cord throueh. The chain- 
stitch cord, which is the drawstring, 
should be long enough to allow 10 
or 12 inches for tying. 

For socks for children ten years 
of age or younger, cast on 56 rath- 
er than 60 stitches, but there should 
be no change in the other specifi- 
cations. 

EpiroriAL Note: The Junior Red Cross 
can send overseas only those gifts that 
its members have made. See page 24 for 


information on how to enroll in the 
Junior Red Cross. 


Using Color Miniatures 
See pages 25 and 68) 


For Mother’s Day we like to give 
some litthe remembrance to Mother 
to show our love. A bit of our own 
handwork will be sure to please 
her. Here is a suggestion that uti- 
lizes a color miniature. 

Make a folder to hold a hand- 
kere hief. ol white or colored paper 
18” x 7”. Fold it in thirds so it 
will be 6” x 7”. ‘Trim 4%” off the 
top and bottom edges of the side 
sections and turn in the flaps at the 
top and bottom of the center panel. 
They will hold the handkerchief in 
place. 

Select a color miniature which 
you think Mother would enjoy be- 
cause of its color or subject matter. 
Neatly paste it on the front cover 
and print “For Mother” above or 
below it. 








» We are just a few minutes by 
bus or subway to the Columbia 
and N. Y. U. Campuses. 10 minutes 
from Times Square. One block to 
transportation lines and Riverside 
Park. Near principal museums 
Swimming pool and roof solarium 
Our restaurant and cocktail lounge 
are air-conditioned and what's best 
our prices are reasonable 
Daily from $3.50 single, $4.50 double. 


Twin bedded rooms from $6.00. 
Enclose this ad for special weekly rates, 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 8B 


Pye 


97th Street & West End Ave., New York 








TELEVISION? YES! 


ALL ROOMS 
> WITH RADIO 


$ 50 
my SINGLE 
$ 50 
from 3 DOUBLE 


Accommodations for 1000 guests 


HOTEL [iriio en] 
CHESTERFIELD 


130 West 49th Street. New York 
Write for illustrated booklet 
GARAGE ACCOMMODATIONS 











Between Toes 


INSTANTLY Relieved, QUICKLY Reme 
Soft Corns occur only between the toes. 
instantly relieve and speedily remove them, 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in the special size aa 
shape for Soft Corns (Soft Corn Size). Bes 
to ask for them by that name. Sold everywh 


DS Scholls Zino-pad 


MB SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 


for Closing Days 
The Ideal Gifts for Your Pua 


Your choice 
fourteen beautiff 
cover designs in 
colors. Booklets 
plied with or 4 
out special print 
of pupils’ nar 
etc., on in 
pages. Your P 
on each booklet} 
Send @ 
cents 

School stamps for sam 

Day and roa 

\ Femembran complete _ info 


“ce | 
J tion. Order f 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Art Department Dansville. N. 





desired. 
three 








Invitations - Announe 
Weddin 100 Engraved - 
gS including two enveM® 


Write for Samples 100 Imitation Engraved 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1046 Chestnut St., Philadelphity 





them, 


Send @ 


ents 





